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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the Trail of Scott.) 

"The King of Kippen" 

Strange as it may appear to some people, it is nevertheless true, that comparatively 
few in this country now read Scott. In the district where his great poem of the "Lady 
of the Lake" was founded, few copies of that work are to be seen. Arguing this point 
with a friend lately, and near the spot where some of the most stirring incidents are 
related, we entered several houses, the families of which were of more than 
ordinary intelligence, and asked if the could oblige us with a look at a copy of "Lady 
of the Lake." It was however, the same old story, they all seemed to have had one, 
the old folk could give it "by heart," but the martial spirit had fled from the country of 
Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu. 

The fact is the people now-a-days have not the time to read books in the rush after 
gain, and the morning and evening papers, the weekly journal, and monthly 
periodicals fully supply the demand. With the exception of the "extracts" taught in 
the schools to the rising generation, the works of the great minstrel will be but little 
known. Being on his "trail" through some of the more interesting parts of Scotland 
made popular by his writings, we resolved to pay a passing visit to the early home 
of the bold feudal "Baron of Arnprior," alias the "King of Kippen" 
We left Stirling, that old centre of struggles, famous for the stern reality of its varied 
history, and the halo of romance thrown round it by the master of graphic writers. 
Outside its walls occurred some of Scotland's sternest and direst conflicts. Inside 
its prosperity ebbed and flowed, like the tide on its native Forth. It was a glorious 
day in early summer, with grand dashes of light and shade, the great grey clouds 
tumbling along the hill-tops as they drifted before a stiff western breeze, ever and 
anon revealing the hidden glories of the Grampians, the old cradle-ground of 
Scotia's bravest warriors. Ben Ledi the "mountain of God," from the grim summit of 
which once flashed forth the sacrificial fires of a pagan world. Benmore with his 
head in the mist, and a streak of snow in yonder dark cavern on his breast. The 
triumphant Ben Lomond in his corner, the sun breaking on his head, a cloud on his 
brow, and a rainbow encircling his imperial bosom. We are trotting along the base 
of the beautiful hills of Touch, the western part of the Lennox range. Their bird- 
haunted woodlands ring out their morning hymn; the antlered stag, safe on his 
rocky sanctuary, peers out on the plain; while water pours down from its aerial 
fountain. We are on the once hidden bed of a frozen ocean- where floating tossed 
the crashing iceberg-ploughed only by the canoe of the savage native, as he 
hunted the whale or walrus. There is the historic "Peil" of Gargunnock, the storming 
of which was one of the renowned Wallace's achievements, and the "Fords of 
Frew", where the Pretender's army crossed the Forth in safety on their way to 
Falkirk, but long defaced by a rickety old bridge, a standing disgrace to the Road 
Trustees. 

As we turn up towards the grand, clean, old country village of Kippen we mark the 
beautiful situation of Boquhan House, anciently an appendage of the great barons 
of Dundaff, and once the property of the renowned Earl of Strathern, who boasted 
that his "blood was the reddest in the kingdom." We wonder with its splendid 
mineral springs, it is not converted into a thriving Hydropathic Establishment, as the 
old associations that surround it, the beauty of its grounds and glens, and the 
salubrity of the climate, would at once make it one of the most attractive places of 
the kind in Scotland. Here the ill fated Prince dined on his retreat northward. The 
grounds are extensive and beautiful, and its famous glen is one of the grandest in 
the whole county of Stirling; on its banks the old battle ground of Balloch-Cheam, 
the scene of a terrible conflict between the Grahams of Dundaff and the Leckies of 
Leckie. 

There is much to be seen in and around Kippen, the views from its roads and 
streets being of the most extensive and varied kind. We enter the old churchyard, 
where slumber men whose very existence was a struggle, and whose life was one 
long heroic battle for the freedom of their posterity. There, below that great slab, 
with his name lettered on the wall, rests that stern old Covenanting hero, Ure of 
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Shirgarton one of that godly band who fought at Drumclog, and defended the 
historic Brig of Bothwell. 

Here, too, lie the family of Edinbelly, whom young Rob Roy robbed of their 
daughter, the last and maddest of his freaks, and for which he expiated with his life 
on the scaffold at Edinburgh, 16 th February, 1754. 

There lie the ashes of the donor of the "Kippen Bursaries" and school prizes, but 
there is no name on the lowly slab to tell the traveller of the deeds of the good old 
man, or mark by which we can know his grave. The village also contains that 
splendid gift to the parish, the "Gillespie Memorial Hall," erected through the energy 
of the talented parish clergyman. Here is also the beautiful Free Church, just 
finished, no mean tribute to the zeal and industry of that noble little band of 
worshippers. 

A ride of two miles along a beautiful road takes us to the foot of the little Glen of 
Arnprior, on the banks of which stood the castle home of the local King. The history 
of this branch of the Buchanans, especially of the life of the original founder, was 
romantic at the beginning, and his end was tragic. Although courteous in their 
manners, brave in their natures, and accomplished by learning, this family was not 
free from the floating clouds of misfortune which ever and anon darken the horizon 
of the human sky. The founder, the second son of the Laird of Buchanan chief of 
the race, then a child in his nurse's arms, was sent by desire to the then proprietor 
of extensive lands in Monteith and the Lennox, who in his declining years, with no 
family and without friends, harassed by his neighbours, who clamoured for his life 
and lands, and wearied by perpetual feuds, sought an heir and successor from a 
powerful, friendly chief, and thus the foundation of the family was laid. The historian 
of the house of Buchanan tells us the most importunate of old Menzies' enemies 
(the original proprietor) "was one Forrester of Garden, a very toping gentleman of 
Arnpryor's neighbourhood," who told the old man if he did not choose to leave the 
estate to him by will, he would come and take it by force. The heroic nurse of the 
child, however, with frowning face and brandished fist, declared she would bring the 
fiery vengeance of the Buchanans "about his lugs" if he dared to molest either her 
or the child. Forrester being thus cowed and awed, he left the boy and his nurse 
unmolested. 

The old Castle of Arnprior stood on a bold and commanding headland jutting out 
into the beautiful and rugged glen of that name, and previous to artillery must have 
been a position of great strength. On one side the water at the bottom of the gorge 
went hissing over its craggy bed far below; in front was a wall of living rock fifty feet 
in height, while at the other side, forming a complete horseshoe shape, the water 
from its moorland fountains came o'er the crags growling triumphant in its strength, 
and the two streams crossing below made it, in the calm, dry twilight, an object of 
great beauty, and in full flood a place of savage grandeur, and where at any time 

27 hundred 'men might ho/d the post, 

With ha/dihood against a host. " 
The young chieftain partook largely of the nature of that reckless age in which he 
lived. He was a fast friend, but a stern and reckless foe. His mercy had the ring of 
the rattlesnake, and his forgiveness the growl of the wolf. A long lineage and 
numerous kin made him proud, while in the conscious strength of his position he 
was bold and daring. At this time the Buchanans were powerful as regards 
numbers and influence. The chief, from his castle on the banks of the Endrick, 
could summon in an hour's time fifty heritors of his own name in the parish of 
Drymen alone, besides great numbered in Kippen, Killearn, and Buchanan, and 
could rally round him five hundred sabres. He was thus an ally to be courted, and a 
foe to be dreaded. 

The old "track road" from Dumbarton to Stirling passed near the castle gates of 
Arnprior, and in those early times carriers and cadgers, with creel on their horse's 
backs, passed regularly to and from the east to the west coast with salt and other 
goods, and thus, if not under his care, they were, to say the least of it, under his 
eye. It was on some lordly occasion, when provisions ran short, that the fracas with 
the royal courier occurred that gave him his "title" to royalty. It would seem, from the 
old record, that Buchanan was in the habit of purchasing goods from the various 
carriers as they passed, and on this occasion he seems to have offered to pay for 
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what he wanted, and it was only on being insulted by refusal that he demanded the 
goods, hinting to the carrier "that if James was King of Scotland he was King of 
Kippen, and it was but right that he should share with his neighbour king. James V., 
well knowing the power of the Buchanans, was no doubt anxious to make them his 
friends. This hilarious monarch paid Arnprior a visit, and after being rebuffed by a 
tall fellow with a battle-axe:- 

'The cast/e gates were open flung, 

The quivering drawbridge rocked and rung, 

And echoed foud and flfnty streets, 

Beneath the coursers c/atter/ng feet" 
"was entertained with much sumptuousness and jollity." Immediately after this, 
James had another occasion to pay Arnprior a visit, Buchanan having a dispute 
with the laird of Broich about a supply of water, the result of the quarrel being a 
conflict. 

Where *Kepp's*da/k firs her v/gffs keep, 

And Lagans waters s/umber deep. 
Hearing of the dispute James rode to Arnprior, and, standing on a stone in the 
middle of the stream, had the shape of his feet cut out in the stone, which was to be 
the water-mark. The place still bears the name of the "Bloody mires." 
As proof of the cruelty of the times in which he lived, and the firmness of his 
character, hearing that his estate in Aberfoyle had been taken possession off by a 
company of northern raiders, and that they were then drinking at a public-house in 
the parish of Drymen, he instantly summoned his servants, and riding to the place 
he secured the doors, and half-an-hour afterwards all that remained of the house 
and the gang was charred bones, crumbling walls, and a roofless ruin. 
This "brave gentleman" was a staunch adherent of the Crown, and fought under 
three monarchies. Along with his father and elder brother, he led the Buchanans at 
the battle of Flodden. He and his father escaped from the dreadful conflict unhurt, 
but his brother and a great many of his retainers were killed, so many indeed, that 
few families in Buchanan and Drymen but lost a father or a brother. Having thus 
commenced his fighting career under that unhappy monarch James IV., he 
continued his friendship and assistance to his son James V., and lent his aid to his 
unhappy daughter, Queen Mary, and in her behalf headed the "Arnprior men" at the 
field of Pinkie, and their like a true warrior fighting for his infant Queen and the 
liberty of his fatherland, covered with glory and red with blood he fell 

With h/s hack to the fie/d, andh/s face to the foe. " 
Along with a considerable number of his retainers. Buchanan was succeeded in his 
estate by Andrew, his eldest son but Andrews seems to have been sadly wanting in 
the pluck and daring of his gallant father, at least there is no mention in the family 
history of his either burning a house or robbing a cadger. 

Various members of the Arnprior family were very accomplished and distinguished 
for their learning. David Buchanan, grandson of the King of Kippen, seems to have 
been an eminent naturalist, and wrote a large work on natural history, which 
unfortunately was not completed at his death, and consequently not published, of 
which Buchanan of Auchinar says it was a great loss to the learned and curious. He 
was an intimate friend of the celebrated Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch, and along 
with him contributed largely to Blean's Atlas. 

According to Bishop Nicholson, he revised a great part of the first projected 
draughts, and it is believed, he furnished the author with the passages in it relative 
to Stirlingshire. He was also the editor of John Knox's works, and published an 
antiquarian work, from which Sibbald quotes. The family immediately after this 
seems to have fallen into misfortune, and their papers were lost, and thus for at 
least two generations their history is unknown. It is certain, however, that John 
Buchanan, the fifth in descent from the original King sold the estate of Arnprior to 
his chief, Sir John Buchanan, sometime previous to 1641. For in that year, having 
emigrated to Ireland, he was set upon and cruelly murdered. He left two sons, both 
of whom died without issue, and the main line then becoming extinct, the 
representation of the family then devolved upon the Laird of Brechern in Aberfoyle, 
who was the descendant of Walter, the second son of Andrew, the second laird. 
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The last representative who had property in the district was James Buchanan of 
Gartinstarry, Buchlyvie, who was living in 1723. 

When Sir Walter Scott in his tour through South Perthshire, and under the able 
guidance of the late Principle Macfarlane, then minister of Drymen, visited the place 
a considerable portion of the old Castle was then standing, but now the old King 
might exclaim with the poet Nicol:- 

"Ae auto 'oak tree, or maybe twa, 

Among the waving com, 

/s a' the marie time has /eft 

O 'the toun whaurt was bom. " 
The second succession of Buchanans were also termed "Kings of Kippen," and the 
family produced some very able and accomplished men. The last one who bore the 
title paid certain penalties with his head for his share in the rebellion. 
There are several places in this beautiful and interesting glen associated with the 
old race. There the king's bath, and such a bath could only be chosen by a king. 
The water from its moorland height comes gushing over the face of jutting crags 
and rugged rocks twenty feet in height into the linn below, around which is strewn 
the wrecks of a thousand floods. There, too, the king's mark. A company of 
northern freebooters had dared to seek for plunder in the "royal domain." Being 
surprised they dashed down the rocks, but one of the band, more daring than his 
fellows, scrambled up the opposite bank and with his dirk in his hand and his back 
to the rock, cried out in the language of his native north, "Follow me, and I will fill 
the pass with you." But clip went flint, the powder flashed in the pan, a ball sped 
across the glen, and the body of the killed norlander rolled down into the bottom of 
the gorge. 

Half a mile from where the old castle stood is a Roman camp, on the broad summit 
of which Buchanan used to train his horses and marshal his men for battle. The 
name, we were informed, means "the place of the oath." 

*Kepp or Keep, the name of an estate in the district, from a stronghold which stood 
on an island on Loch Lagan, parish of Kippen, the ruins of which are now 
submerged. 

Cavalier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the Trail of Scott.) 

A visit to the graves of the MacGregors, Inch-Caillaich, Loch 

Lomond. 

"Whose parents in Inch-Callaich wave 

Their shadows o'er Clan Alpine's grave." 

Scott. 

It was dawn of a beautiful morning in early summer. April that vernal angel of life, 
had rolled back the gates of wintry death, and we peered along the green avenues, 
clad with violets and primrose of merry May- 
May that sends the plough-boy to the whistle, and the milk-maid a-singing, that fills 
the hedge-rows with nests, and sets the woodlands a-ringing. 
The thin vale of mist that separates the dying night from the new-born morning was 
disappearing before the grand orb, as he peered above the horizon, and had just 
begun to send his flashing rays westward over a slumbering world. There was 
naught but nature astir, the beasts of burden were at ease, and man was at rest, 
the partridge met his mate among the beans, and the cushat fed on the barley, the 
hare went cowering down the furrow, while the weary buzzard sat dreamily on the 
oaken tree watching his prey. The loch was smooth, and the salmon played after 
the fly; the wild swan, with bent neck and outspread wing, came swinging down the 
loch to his favourite feeding-haunt; the heron stood among the reeds, and the otter 
went snuffling along the shore, while the wild duck led her brood away to feed in 
yonder shallow inlet. The young ravens croaked, as they looked over the nest, and 
the harriers hunted the marsh; the hawk hung quivering over its victim, and the 
falcon from her aerial height eyed the prey afar, and then with swoop like the 
meteor's passing flash she came hissing from the blue, and with one stroke from 
her terrible wing sent it tumbling to earth. The osprey, high over Inchfad's barren 
face, watched with parental care her downy eaglets prune their half-fledged wings, 
and air themselves in the morning sun. Far above Inch -Caillaich 's rocky headland, 
and the dark pines that throw their shadows over the ancient graves of Alpine's 
Clan, soars the kite, with forked tail and wide expanded wings, and, as she wheels 
in grand majestic circles, she ever and anon bends her neck to cast a disdainful 
look on the tenants of the nether world. Across from Glen Luss came the cry of the 
grey eagle, as it floats away to its home in Glenfalloch. There was no stir on the 
hills of the Lomond, but the cry of the moor-cock, as he called to his mate among 
the heather, or the first note of the cuckoo, as they awoke the slumbering echoes of 
the morning in the deep glens of Buchanan; there was no din in Strathblane, and all 
was still in the strath of the Endrick. Glenfalloch's deep glen and rugged gorges 
were shed of mist and clear of cloud, and the grey shroud that had enveloped the 
rocky summits of the Western Grampians had just begun to roll back before the full 
blaze of the rising sun. The mountain stream came gurgling from the shaggy breast 
of the Lennox, but there was no eye to watch its foaming glories as it plunged from 
rock to rock, or hand to paint its draggling beauties, as it went moaning into the 
pool, and sent its scattered spray dancing in the sun like a shower of gold, save that 
Almighty hand that formed it, and that all-seeing eye that viewed it and pronounced 
it good. 

All was still around the Little "Cutter," the seagulls screamed and fought over the 
surface of the blue waters as they strove for the crumbs thrown over board by the 
sailor-boy, as he willed away the weary hours of his watch. The midshipman had 
just awoke in his cabin and whispered up the hatchway, "Watchman; what of the 
morning?" 

The day broke up hot and sultry, there was no breeze landward, the woods were 
hushed, there was only the shiver of the aspen leaf among the trees of the glen; 
and the sun came burning through a cloudless sky. The fisherman on the loch 
anchored in shade of the island and stretched himself in his boat. The shepherd sat 
under the rock, and looked down on the plain. The serpent coiled its slimy form, 
and bathed its poisoned tongue in the rays of the sun. On the hill-side the lambs lay 
panting among the long ferns, while the red deer sought the summit to catch the 
mountain breeze. 
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Deep in the forest the cushat sat and coo'd, while the sober kine rushed for shelter 
among the thick broom. Around the shore the seabirds played and dipped their 
wings in the silvery waters, and young owls crept close in their nest among the 
ruins. It was such a day that can only be realised to the full extent of its grandeur on 
some low hill-side, decked with blooming heather and clad with native kine, around 
the summit of which eagles float and falcons soar; or on the shore of a deep and 
hidden tarn, where wild nature reigns, back from the raids of plundering man, where 
no sound is heard save the croak of the raven, or the cry of the fishing hawk, as the 
triumphant bird goes screaming heavenward with its scaly prey. On the day we are 
describing, we turned our horse's heads westward, and were soon dashing down 
the famous valley of the Endrick, one of the most lovely straths in all our 
magnificent Scotland. The gentle "water," from its rise in the far off moorland 
yonder, where the lark builds her nest, and the blackcock makes its home, winds its 
serpentine form along the base of the grand old Lennox Hills, so famous in the 
noted dukedom of early history. Here it ripples clearly, round green field and 
marshy meadow, there its waters go tumbling, grumbling, fumbling their way round 
jutting rock and moss covered stone, moaning to its rest in the linn. 
There the kingfisher on its bosom, yonder the lily on its bank, the native kine in the 
park, and the bleating lambs in the meadow. Ah, whose soul has not been stirred 
by the low melancholy murmur of a flock of wandering lambs, as it breaks in on the 
morning or evening air. 

It is truly music of its own. Everything is cheerful around us, the bee in its first 
summer wanderings sips from the virgin primrose, the blackbird sings on the fir 
tree, while the curlew cries on the upland. 

We are on historic ground, the country of the "Levenaux," once peopled by the 
numerous family of Buchanan. On our left rises the monument to Scotland's great 
historian under the shadows of Dumguin, the misty guardian of his early home. 
There in the valley we get a glimpse of the old spot he first saw the light, the trees 
planted by his boyish hands are old now, and the grim walls are ivy-clad, but his 
memory is evergreen. The Blane rolls on as it did when he "paddled" in its waters 
three hundred years ago, but the classic stream can never wash away his fame, 
nor time destroy the halo that floats around his memory in his dear native strath. 
There on our left the game haunted woodlands of the ducal family of Montrose. 
There in the coil of the Endrick, stands Buchanan Castle, the seat of the head of 
the great family of Graham, for seven hundred long years the residence of the 
chiefs of the very ancient race of Buchanans. Yonder the "Gallangad," where the 
men of Roderick Dhu lifted the famous white bull. 

"Whose brazen studs and tough bull hide 

Had death so often dashed aside," 
from the heart of his Highland master. On the right the gorse-clad hills of old 
Auchmar; here Balmaha, where- 

"A hundred men might hold the post 

With hardihood against a host." 
The Pass, with its grim terrors, opens its yawning jaws, inviting the unwary, or 
threatening the traveller of his doom. We peer along its dark vista, out of which in 
years long gone by the lawless tribes of the Lomond gushed like a mountain 
cataract on the plains below. 

Before us, in all its regal grandeur, stretches the queenly Loch Lomond, decked like 
royal maiden on bridal morn, glancing in the summer sun, and ploughed by the 
passing steamer. We are gazing over a country, mountain, loch, and valley, famous 
in history, poetry and romance. Historians have told of the deeds of its noble sons, 
poets have sung of its daughters fair, and painters delineated its glories on canvas. 
There the golden Inchmurrin, around which float memories both dear and sad. The 
early home of those great feudal chiefs of the "Levenaux," who ever and anon held 
the ebb and flow of Scotland's tidal prosperity in their grasp. Crushed in the haid of 
time, their strong hold goes crumbling away, but ivy-clad, and shadowed by the 
stern old oaks, that had waved their green heads over it in its halcyon morn, it holds 
well to the blasts that roar around it. We are on "Inch Cailliach," the fairest diadem 
on the bosom of the loch, the brightest jewel in the queenly crown, and sacred to 
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every dweller on the banks of the Lomond as the place where the early worshippers 
heard the gospel sound where 

"The rude fathers of the hamlet sleep," 
Here, below sculptured stone and mossy mound, sleep the restless warrior and 
sober lowland squire; here ducal dust, there the ashes of the simple native of the 
strath; yonder cross denoting the resting place of some parson of the ancient 
parish; there, under low relief stone, carved with sword and shield 

"Clan Alpine's omen and her aid," 
slumbers the daring mountain chief. With what strange feelings we enter God's 
sacred acre on this lonely island. There rest the men whose lives were a struggle, 
who fought sternly, and whose death was heroic, for the freedom we now enjoy. 
They surely have gone before, but a few more risings and dippings of yon western 
sun, and another generation will carve our names on the same stone, and the 
future traveller tread over our breast, when we too have laid aside the bundle of life, 
and on angelic wings escape from every snare. With the exception of those who fell 
in fray and foray, and buried on the hillside or battle field, the Clan Alpine had laid 
her chiefs to rest in this lone island home for hundreds of years, shielded by the tall 
pines which wave over it, and guarded from profane hands by the silver waters of 
the Loch. 

As we wander around the island's rocky beach, that beach washed by the waters of 
a thousand years, and grooved by the surge of icebergs of other ages, we look 
across the blue waters to the country of the Colquhoun, once the dreaded foe of the 
MacGregor. There is dark Glenfruin, of evil memory, with the mist of death hanging 
over it. 

"Glen Luss and Rossdhu are smoking in ruin, 

And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her side." 
If the chief actor in this melancholy drama had fallen a victim to his own designs, 
we would, instead of saying "the best," have written the worst "of Loch Lomond lay 
dead on her side," for popular history has stamped the Chief of Luss as the very 
font of treachery, and oral tradition has painted in their blackest colours.* or at least 
attempt to do so, facts to the contrary, and if at this distant date they can show a 
clean shirt "so 

The family papers, however, would seem to prove, much the better, and it is not our 
intention now to argues who was right, or who was wrong, it is enough to say that 
the conflict was long and bloody,* that it was sad for the vanquished and terrible in 
its results to the victors. Chagrined and humiliated by defeat, Sir Alexander 

"Nursed his wrath to keep it warm," 
and adopted the unmanly ruse of the bloody shirt cavalcade. Procuring sixty white 
ponies, mounted by as many widowed dames carrying long poles from which hung 
one hundred and twenty bloody shirts, the last moment of their slain husbands and 
sons, and headed by their chief, marched to the Court at Stirling. It is difficult to tell 
how or where the white ponies were got, but the shirts were stained, and the 
widows were hirelings, and after examination many of the shirts were without 
sword-cut or bullet-hole. Nevertheless it overawed the court and frightened the 
king. The edict of "fire and sword" was removed, and a price set upon each head of 
a MacGregor presented at the Court of Stirling, and thus a horrid traffic sprung up 
among the hills. It set on foot the "Death Cadgers," the chief of whom was Duncan, 
"Donacha nan ceann," "Duncan of the heads," laird of "Drumcraig,". This edict was 
granted by the king only a few days before he left Scotland to take possession of 
the crown of England. Under such circumstances one would have thought he might 
have had more soul. The fate of the Balquhidder's branch of the MacGregors was 
woeful and sad, their father and leader lay slain in Glenfruin, with no head to guide 
them and no hand to lead them, surrounded by foes eager for their lives and their 
land, hunted by bloodhounds and pursued by far bloodier men, stalked like deer 
and chased like foxes among their own native covers. 

Those waylaid by treachery or who fell in feuds were instantly decapitated, their 
bodies thus becoming prey to the eagle, the dog, and the raven. Others were at last 
forced to fly from that sunny valley of which Tannahill so beautifully writes- 

"Where the deer and the roe lightly bounding together, 

Sport the lang summer day mang the braes of Balquhidder," 
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and forced to starve, wander and die, far from their early home on the bright little 
island on their native Loch Voil. 

As we wander among those hoary monuments reared to tell their fame, to record 
their fate, or to perpetuate their memory- monuments alike remarkable for the 
beauty of the artistic chisel, the rites of sepulchre held so sacred by the Celt, and 
their stern devotion to clanship. There they stand, clad with moss and brown with 
age, to commemorate a race alike remarkable for their misfortunes, in the noble 
simplicity of their nature, their heroic courage in combat, and the purity of their 
Celtic blood. As we sit on this lonely slab, and think of the dark deeds of a still 
darker age, contrasted with the glories around us-deeds the outcome of fostered 
envy and hatred-and the stillness of the dead underneath us, we cannot help 
exclaiming, vain world, well hath Southey said, "There is no ambition in heaven, no 
avarice in hell;" all is forgotten in this 

"Waveless calm, this slumber of the dead," 
We rejoice that the mind of man advances with the roll of time, there is now no 
slogan in the country of the MacGregor, and no war-cry comes from Glen Luss. 
Those scenes have passed away. The cottager of the Glen and native of the hill- 
side alike dwell in security, their sons are trained to industry, and their daughters 
spring up like mountain daises born to blush unseen. The howl of the bloodhound 
gives place to the bleating of the lamb, while the voice of the war-chief fins its echo 
in the herdsman's pipe, or the song of the shepherd's daughter. 
When Lowland squire or Highland laird is laid in their island grave, their friends 
gather with blackened boat and muffled oar, calmly and peacefully, to be disturbed 
only by the echoes of the storm, or the gushing of the western blast as it raves 
around the lonely shore. 
*Fraser's "Chiefs of Colquhoun" 

"Conflict between the MacGregors of Balquhidder and the Colquhouns of Luss 
fought February, 1603, when 200 Colquhouns were killed, and only 2 MacGregors 
are said to have fallen 

Cava/ier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox. 

(On the Trail of Scott) 

A Visit to the Early Home of Queen Mary. 

Ill 

It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls and gardens, with their broad, 
green walks, where soft footstep falls. October was drawing to a close, a few more 
hours and the clock would strike its death knell for ever, and as the death of some 
aged patriarch, who had long been tottering on the brink, snaps the link that 
connects the present with the past, so October tears asunder the ties that bind 
summer with the dying year, the medium between the sun that fills creation with 
down and rose, and the storms that sweep the forest, leaving nature a wreck, and 
sending tourists running to, their homes. Its sunny weather had drawn us out once 
more to ramble among the highland glens, to pull the fading fern, snatch the 
withering moss, and gaze on the dying glories of summer, as they fall brown on hill 
and dale. The sun was bursting through the thin veil of mist that hung on the 
hillside, and spread itself over lake and marsh, and seemed to envelope nature in 
its soft embrace. Here and there we could see the top of some parent of the forest, 
the rugged face of rock, or the bald head of a hill looking out on the scene like 
specks on the ocean. 

It was mid-day when we found ourselves at the lake of Monteith, and as the gentle 
breeze swept down the strath, and rolled back the mist to its native glens, we gazed 
around us on its varied charms. Before us lay the lake calm as a Christian's bosom, 
peaceful as the soul of the upright man, no remorse in its depths for unhallowed 
sin, and its surface reflecting back the image of its creator. The islands nestled on 
the waters like specks on a vast mirror, the lone highland highway winding along 
the shore like a huge native adder in its coils, cooling its poisoned tongue in the 
silvery waters, the grand old hills bursting up from the waters brink, their faces 
clothed with dark green firs, contrasting beautifully with the brown heath on their 
summit. The zephyrs came whispering along the shore like heavenly breathings 
from some far-off spirit land. The cry of the sea-bird came across the lake as he 
ever and anon dipped his feathers in the blue waters, and playfully shook the spray 
from his wings. 

Before us is the beautiful church with its tall spire, standing out in bold relief against 
the hills beyond, there the churchyard- 

"where the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 
It was here as Scott strolled along the beach, entranced by the lake at his feet, and 
enraptured by the glories around him, that the first idea of his "Lady of the Lake" 
flashed in upon his great soul. 

As we are being conveyed to the island, the boatman points out to us the historic 
pass, where, in days gone by, their native hill vomited forth her warrior sons on the 
red host of Cromwell, and like the mighty avalanche from yonder summit crushed 
the invaders. He points also to the craggy glen, the home of the wolf and the wild 
boar of old, and when rock built on rock, rises its head far in mid air, and with 
rugged face, shattered brow, and tottering form, stands 

"Nodding o'er the cavern grey," 
he tells us of its deep pools, tumbling waterfalls, and the rare ferns that clothe its 
banks and adorn its sides, and where the warriors dwelt and poets sang, but ere we 
have time to get one in a thousand of his tales our boat strikes the landing place, 
and we step on shore to view the varied glories of Inchmahome. 
Landing on the Island the Priory looms before us in gloomy grandeur, the 
melancholy wreck of its former glory -hoary-holy pile-grey with age, crumbling to 
decay before the withering hand of time, but still a monument to the zeal and 
industry of its early founders. We wander around this relic of the past, and think of 
the days that are gone. Around us rise masonic trophies, the work of masons of 
old, and the chisel of other days. 

The era of monasteries is a date long gone by, "far off and dim," and it's only when 
we look back along the dark misty track of history that we ever and anon get a 
glimpse of the time when those "Oases in the natural and moral wilderness" reared 
their heads throughout the dark corners of the land. We must look back on the era 
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of monasteries as the dawn of civilization among a warlike and savage people the 
day breaking in the distance of that lawless and barbarous age. The monks taught 
the peasantry to till the soil, and cultivate its fruits, and when at early dawn and 
dewy eve they chanted their morning and evening hymn, warriors dressed only in 
kilts, and naked swords, their faces tattooed with the scars of a hundred battles, 
and their limbs red with blood, bowed their heads to listen, and although the voice 
of prayer and the song of praise fell on the minds scared by a thousand crimes, and 
hearts hard as the rocks of their native hills, they scattered the seeds that were one 
day to spring up, bud and blossoms the rose. 

But, alas, for monasteries: minds change with the roll of centuries, the vile worm of 
corruption crept into their midst, and gnawed wildly at their holy foundations. The 
great and the good poured their gifts into their treasuries, until monasteries swelled 
up into magnificence, but, instead of spreading that spiritual influence and growing 
in grace, they became the scenes of revelry and dissipation, and the day at length 
arrived when the nation declared that they should be swept from the land, and only 
left behind them those noble wrecks - standing grim and stark, like gigantic 
skeletons - the wonder and admiration of later years. The Monastery of 
Inchmahome is the very earliest Augustinian Monastery in Scotland, and was a very 
extensive one, the existing ruins bearing proof of its once ancient grandeur. The 
Priory seems to have been founded by Edgar, King of Scotland, who succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father, Malcolm III, in the year 1 098. 
For five or six hundred years the choir of the church has been used as a burying 
ground for some of the principle families in the district; the last internment, we 
understand was the late gallant Major Graham of Glenny, who died a few years 
ago. There are here reposing a long line of Earls and Chiefs of Clans, men who in 
days long gone by, had measured lances on the hillside, when clan met clan in 
deadly feud. Here also the splendid figures of the great High Steward and his 
countess. But 

"-Decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there." 
But it requires no marble slab or historic pen to keep alive the memory of those 
heroes, for as long as the Highlands shall bring forth Highlanders, and they gather 
round each others hearths to talk of the days that are gone, the memory of the 
Stewart, the Drummond, and Graham can never die. 

A few yards south of the Priory stands the burying vault of the last Earls of Monteith 
and Airth, a two story building, with arched vaults. In an old MS to be found in the 
Advocate's Library, the upper storey of this building is said to have been Queen 
Mary's confession room. A few yards further south is the ruins of an old building, 
said to be the dwellings of the churchmen, one of the apartments, the kitchen, is 
still standing, the large chimney and fire place being very entire. 
This parish bore a great and important part in Scottish history. It was grand in its 
natural beauty; nature with full and bounteous hand, had scattered its glories 
throughout it. It was therefore dear to the native, and attractive to the stranger. 
It was important as forming the frontier barrier of the Northern Highlands. It was 
great in its soldier sons; the chief noble held the premier earldom; with powerful 
retinues, and claiming lineage with royalty itself, the proud bearers of the title were 
either staunch allies or desperate foes. Besides the thousand sons sent to the 
camp and battle-field, the parish has produced its Captains, its Majors, its Admirals, 
and its Generals. It sent the stripling Graham* fresh from the hillside, with all the 
pride and ambition of his race, and the fiery ardour of his country, to lead the forlorn 
hope, and plant the regimental colours, amid the triumphant shouts of his 
countrymen, amid the heights of Seringapatam, and, when the storming was over 
and the battle won, the brave young captain was found dead on top a heap of the 
slain, his right hand grasping his sword, and his left the banner of his country. 
This parish was also great in its religion, as seen from the ecclesiastical ruins, and, 
therefore, one of the great pioneer parishes of Scotland. Within the last two 
hundred years this parish has had a number of rather notable ministers, and on the 
whole the Port has reason to be proud of her clergymen. A man, we should think, 
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who seals his testimony with his blood in the cause of truth, surely deserves to be 
termed great in the truest sense of the term. One of these, the Rev. Mr. King, who 
was inducted into the parish in 1670, and was executed at Edinburgh 14th August 
1 679, for his adherence to the covenant.** 

The accomplished MacGregor Stirling, historian and poet, who was minister of the 
parish for a considerable time, was the author of the "Priory of Inchmahome," 
written for the "Maitland Club," and published in 1815. His "History of Stirlingshire," 
published two years later, at the earnest request of the publisher, Mr Andrew Bean, 
bookseller, Stirling, appears to have been all re-written, and his copious notes bear 
proof of great research and industry. Being considerably isolated from the press 
and great centres of information, he was under the necessity of riding to Stirling to 
correct the proofs, and also to Edinburgh and Glasgow to consult the authorities in 
various libraries. He enjoyed the confidence of great literary men of his time, among 
whom was Sir Walter Scott, who visited him at his manse. We cannot but think, 
however (with all our respect for the talents of Mr. Stirling), but that it was an 
unfortunate visit. The great minstrel had at this time his plans laid for his "Lady of 
the Lake," but finding Mr Stirling engaged on a local work, he changed the scene of 
this beautiful poem from the Lake of Monteith to Loch Katrine. During his later years 
he became rather eccentric, and one night, when dining with the late Principle 
McFarlane at the manse of Drymen, he suddenly disappeared from the company, 
and on search being made part of his clothes were found lying on the garden walk, 
and he was ultimately traced to the Muir of Mugdock, on his way to Glasgow. The 
Rev. Dr. Turner, who was also for many years minister of the parish, was author of 
a very able work on the Disruption. He was a powerful and eloquent preacher. We 
are old enough to remember when he first came to the parish, and anxious to hear 
the great orator from the south, we left the old home in the valley, crossed the 
lowland burn and over the upland moor, under a cloudless sky and blazing sun, we 
reached the church to find it overflowing. We threw ourselves down on a grave 
stone, buried our head in our mother's lap, and fell fast asleep, the living on the top 
of the dead. His ministrations to a grateful and admiring people were long and 
pleasant, and while he lingered on the shores of time, their well being was near his 
heart, and when launched on the sea of death he left sunny memories floating 
behind him. 

The destruction on this island has been as swift and complete as its objects of 
interest were remarkable, and its history interesting and sacred. There lies in 
connection with it at somebody's door a catalogue of sinful neglect, both long and 
black. Forty years ago it was one of the choicest gems in broad Scotland, and 
almost held sacred by those in charge. We remember when we first set foot on the 
island, the Earl's garden was in full bloom, the apples hung in golden clusters, while 
Queen Mary's bower was perfectly entire. Within the choir of the church the niche 
held its image as perfect as when they left the chisel eight hundred years before, so 
life-like indeed that we were afraid to approach them, and asked if they were living, 
and the beautiful carved stone covering the founder of the great family of 
Drummond was unbroken. The splendid figures of the celebrated High Steward and 
his countess, already mentioned, are a work of the thirteenth century, and it is a 
significant fact that all the mutilation has been done with in the memory of some of 
the oldest men still living in the district. At the Reformation the old relics of the 
Catholic Church were confiscated by the Crown, and afterwards handed over to the 
barons of their several districts for safe keeping for the nation. But the spectator will 
have little difficulty in seeing whether the custodiers of Inchmahome have fulfilled 
the trust reposed in them. The figures before us are undoubtedly national ones, and 
ought at once to be taken care of by the Crown authorities, and removed to a place 
of safety, for the horrible vandalism of the past few years is sufficient proof that they 
cannot be preserved here. 

The great centre of attraction on this island formerly was the Queen's Garden, but 
scarcely a vestige of the original now remains. And well it might, for it seems to 
have been the only happy hour in the destiny of her who was 

"The noblest of the Stuart race, 

The fairest earth has seen." 
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Believed to have been planted by her in September, 1547, after the Battle of Pinkie, 
it is certain that she resided here until the spring of 1548, when she sailed for 
France. Surely this sacred and historic relic might have had some consideration at 
the hands of those who had so shamefully neglected, and ruthlessly plundered, 

"For here five noble maidens sat, beneath the orchard tree, 

In that first budding spring of youth when all its prospects please. 

And little recked they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper prayers, 

That Scotland knew no prouder names, hold none more dear than 

theirs." 
Formerly that beautiful, but now rare bird, the Osprey or Fishing Hawk - Pandion 
halietus-used to build on the island, but its nest was twice plundered by parties from 
a neighbouring gentleman's house, who next year followed it to Arnmank, and 
again robbed it of its young. For two days the parent birds hovered around their 
plundered home, then making a grand circle, as if taking a last look, they gave one 
long loud melancholy scream, and floated away amid the atherial blue to return no 
more. The only old acquaintance we met with on the island in an entire state was 
the "echo," but we are satisfied if it could have been sold to the highest bidder, like 
an ox in the auction ring or put into a tourist's pocket, it would not have been here to 
speak for itself to-day. 
Among all this spoliation and neglect, 

"Yet a shadowy grandeur gleams beneath 

The faded glories of Monteith," 
and we rejoice to see that the gallant Admiral Erskine of Lochend, who takes a 
lively interest in everything connected with the district, with that true liberality which 
has ever characterised him, is laying bare the foundations, and otherwise clearing 
up and protecting the ruins. 

As we wile away the time around crumbling ruin and moss covered stone, beneath 
the spreading branches, or take our seat on the fallen trunks of giant trees, which, 
like everything human, must pale before the rule of time, we see the sun sinking 
amidst the glorious shade, behind the dark form of Ben Lomond, and leaving the 
red clouds to nestle on his imperial bosom, we begin to reflect on the changes that 
have rolled over the parish since the standard of religion was first unfurled, and the 
foundations of civilization laid on this tiny island. According to Buchanan, it had 
witnessed the murder of one of its sovereigns, and giving a welcome to the Bruce in 
his weary wanderings, and offered a safe retreat and hiding place to Scotland's 
unhappy but fairest child. 

Even in the van of advancement, her people, led by her clergy, have pioneered 
onwards, and the beautiful church, lately opened, is a proof that her talented 
clergymen an intelligent people are following in the track of those who have nobly 
gone before. 

*Fraser's "Chiefs of Colquhoun" 

"Conflict between the MacGregors of Balquhidder and the Claquhouns of Luss, 
fought February 1 603, when 200 Colquhouns were killed and only 2 MacGreors are 
said to have been fallen. 

***Captain Graham of Kirkton, Aberfoyle, is said to have been born at Upper 
Glenny, Port of Monteith. He led the storming party under General Baird at the 
siege of Seringapatam 1799. 

An account of this martyr's life will be given in a future number, entitled "The 
Covnanting Heroes of the Lennox." 

Cava/fer 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
(On the Trail of Scott.) 

"Baron of Buchlyvie, 

May the foul fiend drive ye, 

And a' to pieces rive ye, 

For building sic a toun, 

Where there's neither horse meat nor man's meat, 

Nor a chair to sit doon." 

These lines are commonly attributed to Scott, but however triumphant the 
resources of his brain, or the fertility of his imagination, he could not make sarcastic 
poetry which had an existence long before he was born. The fact is the author is 
entirely unknown, and it seems a fragment of a larger poem, but its existence is 
long anterior to Scott. It was rehearsed by the late Principal McFarlane, and noted 
down by Sir Walter in the old inn of Buchlyvie, then tenanted by the late Mr Charles 
Stewart. 

The original village of Buchlyvie seems to have been founded at a very early period. 
It is certain that religious houses existed there long before the Reformation, and 
believe to have been the earliest in the parish of Kippen. These ecclesiastical 
buildings stood about a mile east of the present village, at a place called "Tinleg," 
being a corruption of "Thine-Clugg" or the "Bell House". Here there is a noble 
monument of Caledonian antiquity. The foundations of the houses and original 
graveyard were well known to Mr Lamond, late farmer, Knowehead, who died 
upwards of fifty years ago. 

This district very early espoused the cause of the Reformation, and its religious 
houses are believed to have perished in the sack of 1559. Spottiswood says "The 
first general havoc of the Scottish religious houses was in 1559. In the following 
January the Convention of Estates of Edinburgh passed an act for demolishing 
Cloisters and Abbey Churches, such as were not as yet pulled down, the execution 
whereof was for the in-countrys committed to some barons that were held most 
zealous." 

William Graham, fifth Earl of Monteith, was intrepid and zealous in the cause of the 
Reformation, and headed the reformers of Monteith and the Lennox, but 
unfortunately his zeal in the cause over-ran his discretion. He was entrusted with 
the demolition of the Priory of Inchmahome, and other religious houses in the 
district, and no doubt Buchlyvie then perished in the blaze of his wrath. This 
reformer's zeal had a homeward tendency. It is believed that after pulling down part 
of the Priory of Inchmahome, he built his own castle with the stones. We are unable 
to trace in the meantime the degree of the officiating clergyman, or under which 
Bishopric he held his office, but some existing facts and traditions of the district 
would point to it being an office of some rank. The manse stood on the site now 
occupied by the farm house of Mains, a solitary oak tree, now the only remnant of a 
splendid row which led around the "Cowden" (a corruption of Chollie-dun, or the 
wooded knoll.) This tree marks the spot which was formerly known by the name of 
the Bishop's Garden, and the path round the base of Cowden hill is still 
remembered by some old people as "His Lordship's Walk." The famous Baron of 
Buchlyvie, so adversely criticised by the ancient traveller, seems to have been Sir 
Archibald Graham, second son of the Marquis of Montrose, who received the 
estate of Buchlyvie from his father on the occasion of his marriage with the heiress 
of Fintry, the lands of Buchlyvie being a portion of the Great Dukedom of Lennox, 
previously purchased by his father. The Baron seems to have founded the village 
about 1680, and the first settlers held all the usual privileges of ordinary feuars, 
along with other rules and regulations peculiar to the village, one of which was 
rather striking, relating to the trespassing of hens. The feuar in whose garden the 
hens were found had the liberty of shooting them, but the owner, on paying a penny 
as exspenses for powder and shot, could claim the dead hen. It will thus be seen 
that this was an improvement over the existing game laws, as the amateur 
sportsman could have cash for his powder and his sport for nothing. Both parties 
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were thus accommodated, as it saved the disagreeable duty of twisting the hen's 
neck. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century this district seems entirely to have been 
under the power of the Buchanans. John Buchanan, the then laird of the estate of 
Buchlyvie, the grandson of the renowned "King of Kippen," and cousin of the Laird 
of Buchanan (chief of the name), married his cousin Margaret, the heiress of the 
estates of Cashley and Braehern, thus uniting the two interests. This gentlemen 
inherited to a considerable degree the fighting qualities of his "royal" grandfather. 
Having been invited by the laird of Luss to assist him in his treacherous designs 
against the MacGregors at the conflict of Glenfruin, he was there (and we think 
justly) killed for his share in the barbarous transaction. He was succeeded in the 
estate of Buchlyvie by his son John. This John had a son Andrew, who purchased 
the estate of Ballochneck, and whose descendents remained in the property till 
about 70 years ago. The last of this family was known in the country as the dandy 
laird. He was a bit of a poet, and was author of a song very popular in his time 
entitled, "Bonny Bett, Buchlyvie." 

About a mile north of the village is the little farm of Birniehill now united with the 
farm of Easter Kepdowrie, for sometime the residence of one of the notorious 
McPhersons, and known in the district as the "Birniehill Robber." He was by 
profession a horse dealer, but, in point of fact, he and his brothers were the most 
"accomplished" and daring horse thieves that ever existed in the Lennox. His ideas 
of fair dealing partook very largely of the Rob Roy character, as what he did not get 
at his own offer, he never scrupled to take for nothing. Some of his exploits are still 
told by some old men of the district, and are remarkable alike for their ingenuity and 
boldness of character. On one occasion, being at a market in the village of 
Buchlyvie, he took a fancy for a splendid steed, on which a landed gentleman of the 
neighbourhood was riding, and for which he offered a moderate sum of money, but 
being indignantly refused, he dealt the rider a desperate kick on the sole of the foot, 
which sent him reeling out of the saddle, and dashing into the seat rode quietly 
home. This daring act was at once reported to the Commander of the Western 
Militia, then stationed in the district, who gave instructions for his immediate 
capture, and bring him in dead or alive. McPherson, observing their approach, 
made for the Glen of Auchintroig, closely pursued by the soldiers. 
Passing the Mill of Garchel, he observed the miller's mare grazing by the side of the 
"dam". Springing upon the animal's back he galloped off, making a very narrow 
escape however from the soldiers, who fired after him. McPherson rode on to the 
village of Killearn, where he sold the mare, returning some days after, chuckling 
how he had done the military and the miller. On one occasion he observed a pair of 
beautiful young stallions grazing in a filed near Cardross. Going with some 
assistance during the night, he had the colts castrated, and again let loose. A short 
time afterward, but previous to a Falkirk Tryst, he lifted the colts, and had them 
offered for sale at the market. The owner having traced them there, made an 
attempt top take possesion of them at the market. McPherson and his friends 
however boldly claimed them as their own, and offered to refer the matter to a 
Justice. On this being done, the colts were examined and found not to be entire as 
the owner had declared. McPherson sold them on the spot to a southern dealer, 
and pocketed the money in presence of the crestfallen owner. His arrest in the end 
was accomplished in the most simple way. George Ritchie, a sheriff-officer in 
Buchlyvie, and his assistant, passing the house one night, saw McPherson sitting 
alone by the fire. Shouting out in a loud voice to the soldiers to surround the house, 
and rushing in, assured McPherson of the soldiers who had come to take him, dead 
or alive. Believing this he allowed himself to be handcuffed, and was walked quietly 
away. On observing how he had been done, his rage and distress became dreadful. 
He was ironed and conveyed to Stirling, where he was condemned to death, and 
ultimately executed. 

"Of Gilderoy sae fear'd they were. 

Wi' irons his limbs they strung, 

To Stirling toun they led him there, 

And on a gallows hung." 
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He was succeeded in his profession by his nephew, Hugh, but he, not relishing his 
uncle's fate, retired to Inverness-shire, but paid frequent visits to the scenes of his 
boyhood. He was a man of great strength, gay in his habits, and bold in his 
character. He rode about the country gaily dressed, carrying holsters on his saddle, 
and was often mistaken for cavalry officer. 

"It was, I ween, a comlie sight 

To see so trim a boy; 

He was my joy, and heart's delight, 

My handsome Gilderoy." 
He galloped across Cardross Bridge before its completion to the terror of the 
masons, and the amazement of the Laird of Cardross, who happened to be 
present, and who complimented the unknown horseman on his daring feat. Mr 
Erskine, on being informed of the character of the rider, is said to have exclaimed, 
"I shall take care in future who I compliment." The man was known in the country as 
McPherson, the highwayman. The only man in the district said to be able to beat 
him at wrestling was Captain Buchanan, father of the late Mr Buchanan, teacher, 
Cardross of Monteith. 

The village received a great impetus to thrift and industry by the splendid example 
shown it by the stern old William Lennie (author of Lennie's Grammar), a name 
familiar as a household word throughout the kingdom, and is certainly an interesting 
period in the life of that remarkable man. Having purchased the estate of 
Ballochneck, with an earnest desire to do good, and conscious of his power to lead, 
he at once set himself to improve his property, and do all in his power to benefit by 
example and otherwise the district generally. Some of his improvements, however, 
were but changes, and those schemes which proved fruitless showed the restless 
desire of his mind for advancement, while those that became permanent were of 
marked value. He was the first to introduce tile draining, and bone and other light 
manures into the district, to the disgust and consternation of the old farmer's wives, 
who positively refused to use turnips, being afraid of a mixture old human bones. 
One of his unfortunate schemes was the building of a farm steading with clay and 
straw, but all connected were unacquainted with such work, and immediately after 
its completion it became a total wreck. He attempted to utilize a considerable track 
of moss, about twenty feet in depth, by cutting it in ridges and planting young firs 
and larch, but although a number of plants retained green foliage, they never grew. 
One spring he prepared a portion of "spread field" and had it sown with peas. The 
old farmers shook their heads, but Lennie was inexorable. By and by there was a 
beautiful "braid," to the intense delight of the grammarian, who chaffed his 
neighbours that he had succeeded in making this unprofitable soil subservient to 
his interest. But the soil lacked moisture, and at the first blaze of the sun the growth 
faded, and not a single "pod" came to maturity, to his sad disappointment. To his 
neighbour farmers he was condescending and obliging, but to any who offended 
him he was stern and vigorous. On his periodical visits to Ballochneck he used to 
drive to and from Edinburgh, and was a terror to all evil-doing carters on the road, 
as he made them observe to the letter various points of the Road Act. 
Considering the disadvantages that the farmers laboured under by their great 
distance from the market towns, agriculture generally had been in an advanced 
state from a very early period. About 1740, a very critical time in the agricultural 
history of Scotland, Robert Graham, a gentleman of Kilsyth, who had resided a 
considerable time in Lancashire in England, and was intimately connected with 
agriculture in that part of the country, was the first to discover the secret of planting 
potatoes from cuttings from the eye. Immediately after this discovery he returned to 
his native town of Kilsyth, and having taken a lease of the farm of Neilston, and for 
five years at least completely monopolised the potato trade of Scotland. He 
apprenticed a considerable number of young labourers, binding them by indenture 
to keep the secret for five years. Immediately on expiry of their engagement these 
lads set out for various parts of Scotland to commence cultivation on their own 
account. One commenced near Dundee, another was engaged by the Earl of 
Findlater in Banffshire, another went to Renfrewshire to the estate of Elderslee, and 
another to this district of Stirlingshire. 
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It was not, however, until a considerable time after the completion of the turnpike 
road system in 1756 that farmers were able to cart their goods to Glasgow, but it 
seems to have received a considerable impulse about the beginning of the present 
century. 

The Charles Stewart referred to as proprietor of the inn during Scott's visit, was in 
some respects a most remarkable man. The reputed son of Prince Charles 
Stewart, the Pretender, he was brought from Inverness to Aberfoyle by a cattle 
dealer a few years after the Rebellion, and was so small of his age, that he slept in 
a common chest, although he afterwards grew to be a very tall man. In his early 
years he was frugal and pushing, and before he reached middle life he was landlord 
of the then flourishing inn in Buchlyvie, and proprietor of one of the largest tanneries 
in the County of Stirling. He was a man of great wit, and some of his sayings are 
still current in the district. He was author of that adage, "Well done, good 
resolution." Being in the habit of riding weekly to Glasgow, and of a genial 
disposition, he could not pass a brother-in-trade's house without stopping and 
paying his compliments. Publicans being plentiful between Buchlyvie and Killearn, 
this caused him great delay. Once, being determined to overcome this, he rode 
right down through the villages of Balfron and Killearn. When passing the last 
public-house in Killearn he suddenly pulled up and exclaimed, "well done, good 
resolution, come back and I'll give you a gill." 

The estate of Balwill, in the neighbourhood of Buchlyvie, was long a residence of 
the very ancient family of Haldane of Gleneagles. Sir John Haldane had married a 
daughter of Sir Murdoch Monteith of Ruskie, and inherited through her fourth part of 
the great domain of Levenaux. The last of the family who held the property was 
Margaret Haldane, who appears to have been a life-rentrix of Balwill and Auchyle, 
parish of Port, and whose signature stands adhibited to a document anent a seat in 
the Church of Port, signed at Balwill, 16th March 1668. The farm of Harperston is 
still pointed out as the residence of the family bard and harper. This district was 
termed the Barony of Haldane, and among others holding of the ancient property 
was the estate of Kepdowrie, and part of an old rhyme commemorating the riding of 
the marches runs thus- 

"Allister McAllister, the laird of Kepdourie, 

Had three mares and a foal, and a single-tailed pony. 

He had seven shoemakers seven days making a pair of boots, 

To ride with the laird of Gleneagles." 
Built on the great line of British forts that are believed to have stretched from Firth 
to Firth, Buchlyvie has in its immediate neighbourhood some splendid relics of 
Caledonian antiquity. Th first of these we shall mention is one half a mile to the east 
of the village, called the Keir, being a corruption of a caer, a fort or camp. It is in an 
excellent state of preservation, and measures about one hundred and fifty paces 
round the base, and is at the highest point (on slope) about 50 feet, and about 240 
feet round the summit. Adjoining this, on the Knoll of Keir, stood, until some years 
ago, a large circle of stones, believed to have been Druidical. 
One thing remarkable in this circle was the centre stone, which was a large slab of 
blue slate, which must have been taken from the quarries of Aberfoyle, a distance 
of about 6 miles. Near this cairn is the beautiful waterfall of Cashley, about 20 feet 
in height, the sides of which are beautifully covered with moss and ferns. 
At south of the village is a singular hole, believed to have been a mine, and for the 
last 100 years, called Garry's Hole. It is cut out of the solid rock, and enters the 
brae face for a considerable number of feet. 

It was formerly called the Covenanter's hiding-place, and must have been a safe 
retreat in time of persecution for the Covenanters of the village. 

Cava/fer 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
(On the Trail of Scott.) 
Among The Smugglers 
The Wandered Sheriff 

It was a cool day during the latter part of the year 18- . Spring and summer had 
come and gone, and left autumn master of the scene. The fields were bare and the 
woods were brown; the leaves fell from the parent boughs like man, who, having 
fulfilled his mission, is gathered to his long home; the birds came in flocks to the 
farm-yards, and the game sought deep covers; summer glories hung their heads, 
and autumn itself was waning away. The hoar-frost had begun to show itself in the 
brown leaves of dim October, and November had foretold its stern realities in the 
grey mantel which enveloped the higher Grampians. 

The day of which we are speaking was a gala one in Western Perthshire. Hunters 
followed the harriers, and keepers beat the woods, the corries rang with the bay of 
hounds as they tracked the game, and the woods resounded with the calls of 
sportsmen. Hillside, glen, and moor gave up their native tenants to become the 
victims of those who preserve them for murder and call it sport. Among the eager 
huntsmen was the Sheriff of Stirling, young and active, newly raised from the bar to 
the bench, with bright hopes before him. He carelessly wandered from his 
companions, and was only roused to a sense of his danger on finding himself alone 
in a wild marsh on the southern side of Loch Lomond. 

Looking round him he could see none of his fellow sportsmen, who had all left the 
ground, and he found, to his dread, the night fast approaching, and delay on his 
part might only increase his danger. Behind was the soft heath with its treacherous 
bogs and hidden deeps he at risk of his life had just floundered through; on either 
side of him was morass and reedy marsh, while before him was the dark forest in 
all its grim loneliness. 

The day was now far on the wane, the sun had just set behind imperial Ben 
Lomond, and the last rays had just tinted the crags, while the brown hills threw their 
dark shades far across the lake. Before him he heard the pheasant bid adieu to day 
as it left the heather to roost on some favourite tree, while the cooing of the wild 
pigeon came from the impenetrable gloom of the dark firs around him. Moving 
forward for a short distance, the bewildered Sheriff fancied he saw among the long 
heather the trail of a footpath. Thinking it might lead to some human habitation, or 
at least form a safe guide to an opener part of the country, he eagerly pushed 
forward, no easy task among the fir and thorn that tore him on either side. Pushing 
onwards, however, sometimes erect, but often bent, and sometimes on hands and 
knees, he unexpectedly came upon an opening in the wood, and, fancying he heard 
the sound of voices at a distance mingled with the murmur of the breakers as they 
came gently to the shore, a short distance further he saw the lake spread out 
before him. Peering through the twilight, the Sherriff saw a dark speck on the 
waters, and whispering to himself, "a sail, a sail," as his pulse began to beat with 
excitement and his heart with hope. "Haloo," he shouted at the very pitch of his 
voice, in the vain hope of attracting the attention of those in the boat, but there was 
no response save the quack of the startled wild drake as he went flapping from the 
reeds, "haloo," he again shouted, but he only startled the osprey from the ruins, 
which whirled in grand circles over his head, as if mocking him with its wild cries. 
Again there was a last and final shout, but it only sent a hundred herons screaming 
through the air, while the islands returned the echoes. Baffled, disappointed and 
alone, the weary Sheriff sat himself down on the trunk of a fallen tree that lay on the 
sandy beach, with the two fold object of resting his weary frame and of watching the 
wavelets as they played with the pebbles at his feet. Born in a Highland glen and 
brought up amongst nature's wild glories, he had heard the storm as it played 
among the rocks, or viewed glorious sunsets on our western ocean. His love of 
nature had become a passion with him, and although trained to the stern realities of 
the law, he was largely sensible to all those higher qualities of truth that leave their 
impress on the soul. The ocean spread out before him unruffled by rage or troubled 
by storm, the whirlpool as it hissed and sent its mists heavenward, or the cataract 
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with its foam- these had his admiration and awe. Still he loved the tiny waterfall and 
the little murmuring lowland brook that rippled playfully over the sand. The mountain 
top hidden in the cloud, the avalanche torn from its side and lying a wreck at its 
base, the mountains -ah, there's the flash of the cottar's lamp among the heather. 
These dark patches are the glens where our fathers fought and fell when feudal 
strife ran high. These woods look like a girdle around the shore, the light of the 
moon sending their shadows deep in the waters. That sound is the din of the 
waterfall as it tumbles over the mountain rock, under the shadow of which, 
perchance, some outlaw lived of old. Ah, that was the cry of the sea-bird, aroused 
from her slumbers by some prey-hunter of the deep, which now swings through the 
mid-air with peering eye and flapping wing, away to some quieter reedy neuk. 
There, at my feet, the glories of earth and heaven mirrored in the glassy waters. 
The moon, with that streak of gray across her face; the surrounding clouds with 
their grand colouring of light and shade, and the attendant starlets as they wait 
upon their great mistress. The hills and forests that surround me are all reflected 
there like some vast landscape, the product of some mighty painter, who, with 
poetic hand and artistic vision, delineating on canvass the fairest spot on nature's 
face, has left to an admiring posterity the grandest outburst of his soul. I could 
almost forego half-a-dozen years of my existence for another such night as this. If 
only I could get out with my life I shall be content, and the exulting lawyer bounded 
to his feet and trod the sandy shore. As he paced along the beach the Sheriff was 
startled to discover a fresh footprint on the sand. There was one, two, three, and on 
examination he found there had been a struggle, some heavy substance had been 
dragged or rolled along the shore. "Ah," quoth the Sheriff to himself, "this is where 
the boat has left I saw on the water, some contraband cargo, I expect," and visions 
of mountain raiders, robbers, and smugglers flitted through his brain. He looked 
seaward, but there was only the ripple of the tide; he looked landward, there was 
naught but gloom; he hearkened, but there was only the bark of the watch-dog in 
the kennel, or the snarl of the fox as he challenged his rival in battle. Dreamily he 
stood peering through the dark forest, and was half startled, half pleased, to 
observe what he fancied was the glimmer of a lamp among the thick firs. 
"What light can that be? It cannot proceed from any human habitation; and seems 
coming from under the earth. Will o' the wisp, I expect; it can be nothing else," 
muttered he to himself. Once again there was the same glimmering, freckled light 
as before, and it even seemed to get somewhat brighter at intervals, as if inviting 
the wanderer to approach. "I shall be at the bottom of it", and the lawyer felt the 
priming in his pistol, and crept cautiously forward, back bent, eager eye, and holster 
in hand, towards the place from which the dim taper seemed to shed its light. He 
had only crept onward a few paces when he found the object of his search had 
suddenly disappeared. Returning to the spot from where he originally started, there, 
to his delight, it was glimmering still. 

Being more cautious, he soon found a well-beaten foot-path, and, creeping forward 
over fallen trees, through thick brush and deep heather, he observed the light 
issued from some concealed abode, and the idea of having fallen upon a gipsy 
encampment or smugglers rendezvous flashed through his mind. Quietly for a time 
the Sheriff examined the abode. It was no doubt half natural, half artificial. One wall 
seemed dug from the solid mound, the other, from its hollow tread, made up of the 
grassy turf. He saw by the light of the moon a little twirling smoke without, and he 
heard the trickle of water within. All was still, there was no din of work, or sound of 
human voices. All around was only gloom, lighted up here and there by streaks of 
moonlight that shone through the dark firs. Feeling his way step by step to where he 
saw a peep of light issue through the turf, a gentle pressure sent what proved to be 
a door, blinded with turf and lined with heather, back on its hinges. The delighted 
Sheriff walked right into the smugglers abode. For a time he looked round with 
evident interest and amazement. Scattered about the temporary dwelling were the 
instruments of their lawless profession. There was the still hard at work, yonder 
stacks of barley and bags of malt. There too stood tubs of wash and casks of new 
made whisky, with a hundred other things used in the unlawful trade, The Sheriff 
saw no one within, and he at once proceeded to spill the contents and demolish the 
utensils. He had not proceeded far, however, when a voice from a corner like a 
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sound from a sepulchre awoke the intruder to a sense of his danger. Turning to 

where he fancied the voice issued from, he saw stretched along the floor, covered 

with malt bags and a stone for his pillow, the outlines of a human form of far more 

that ordinary statue. There was a face that, with all his experience, he had never 

seen its equal. The forehead was large and broad, denoting both intelligence and 

sagacity, while an eye flashed through the dirt with the fierceness of a wild cat when 

foe invades her den. The smuggler surveyed the intruder, and the lawyer studied 

the face he saw peering through the bags, and for some moments there was a 

mutual silence. The smuggler broke the silence by muttering out, "Whaur cam' ye 

frae, my man?" "I am but doing my duty," retorted the Sheriff sharply. 

"Is't yours or ony ither body's duty tae smash honest fouks gear?" cried the 

smuggler sternly. 

"Honest folk! did you ever hear of an honest thief? 

Do you know who I am, sir ?" demanded the Sheriff.. "I didna speerr wha ya was, 

my man, but I'm mistae'en if ye're ony great kill the bill," returned Bryson carelessly. 

"I'll let you know to your cost who I am." 

"I ha'e a guess wha ye are. I ha'e had some experience amang your craft in my 

day. Ye're that new gauger body that's cam tae the district; but I'd haud ye tae 

understaun the last ane o' your sort cam by this way we killed it." 

"You killed it," muttered the Sheriff thoughtfully. "Ay, and gi'ed his carcase tae feed 

the pike," returned the smuggler dryly, as he helped himself to a swag of ale that 

sat on an empty cask beside him, and drew the bags closer round him. 

"I did not come here to trifle," cried the Sheriff haughtily. "If I'll rise I'll no trifle lang 

wi' ye, an' I'll no' be at the trouble o' openin the door tae ye," growled Bryson. 

The Sheriff felt somewhat uneasy at the apparently careless but seemingly 

determined character of the man before him, but fancying a bold front to be the 

best means of getting out of the difficulty, and of perhaps frightening the smugglers 

into subjection, he exclaimed in a voice that was heard far in the forest, and which 

sent the owls flapping from the trees, "I am Sheriff of Stirling, and in the King's 

name I call upon you to surrender as my prisoner," and he drew his pistol from his 

pocket. 

"Ay, man, ye may be Shirra in Stirlin' when ye're there like, but, by George, I'll be 

Shirra here," roared back the smuggler. 

At that moment a sound, sharp, shrill, and piercing, was heard near the cabin, the 

bark of some maurading fox, or perhaps the cry of some startled sea-bird, rang in 

the Sheriff's ears. He believed it to be the shout of the lawless companions of the 

man before him, and only then he began to realize his position. Visions of lawless 

bands, perhaps far more fierce and bloodthirsty, began to flit through his brain, his 

cheeks grew pale, and his nerves shook like a shattered reed. Bryson saw his 

confusion, and determined to turn it to account. Dashing the bags from him he 

bounded to his feet, shouting, "Ay, there he gangs noo, that's in him, ha! ha! ha!" 

"Mercy, what is it?" cried the nervous lawyer. "What is't?" quoth the smuggler, "a 

gauger body cam in here a wee while sin', and twa o' my mates is awa oot tae the 

Dominie's Hole wi' it tae droon't, an' gif yo had been a whillock suner it wud saved a 

trip wi' yer sell. Yon din ye heard was his last yell, and whayr he is by this time, Guid 

forgi'e me, I widna like to say't, but the Lord keep me frae sic a place." 

"Do you really tell me you have murdered one of the King's officers?" "Killed a 

gauger," I suppose ye mean; deed I'm thinkin' King George, honest man, wid mak' 

us the present o' half-a-dizen sacks o' maut tae rid the kintra o' a score o' the trash 

o' bluid-sookers; but I'll tell ye, freen, atween oor twa sels like, a dead cuddy or a 

gauger's burial is no' sae rare a thing about this pairt o' the kintra as some 

strangers think." 

"Come, Ranger," continued the smuggler, "for the deuce I think else ye are but a 

ranger, sit doon an' tak a swag o' the geechan wi' us. I was ower at the gateside, 

and had a bit stiff whiff wi' Auld Mack, if I had met ye there I widna hae grudged ye 

a bit dram, but coming in here an tumbling things up side doon is mair than ony 

honest body cud staun-here'e tae ye, my man, ther's my haun tae ye, and if ye 

prefer hingin' tae droonin', mak yersel' at hame. Guid for gi'e me, I'm the chap that'll 

see't carried oot." 
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The terrified lawyer sat down and looked wildly round the cabin. Everywhere were 
the instruments of their lawless trade; there, too, was no lack of arms for self- 
defence if need be. In one corner stood a loaded musket, and on the wall hung a 
pair of trooper's holsters, while lying across the top of an empty cask was a 
dragoon's sword, with several large red marks on its blade, telling the spectator the 
grim and rusty weapon had done a quiet work of its own. These had all been taken 
in flight with soldiery, or snatched from some unfortunate officer who had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands of lawless traders. 

"I'm neither a preventive man nor officer," quoth the Sheriff, as he took his seat 
opposite the smuggler, yet my oath binds me to destroy all articles used for 
purposes contrary to the King's law." 

"Yer aith, yer aith, my man; does the King gar folk sware aiths tae knock the girds 
aff my tubs, an' coup the boynes hinner-en upmost. Bonny on us, things hae ta'en a 
fine turn sin I was a bit callan o' your age." 

"King George does nothing of the kind, but no honest men could be a smuggler," 
replied the Sheriff. 

"Did ever ony body hear o' and honest gauger, I winner. Ye'll get plenty o' honest 
ay, an dacent smuggler, but for an English gauger tae be honest is something oot 
the ordinary track o' things. I'll bet ye as muckle's ye like o' the best I can bree, I 
cud bribe a' the gaugers atween the twa castles wi' a sax gallon cask. But I'll tell ye 
what ye'd better say unco little aboot the honesty o' unco folk, that's folk ye ken 
naething aboot like, and keep the dominie's hole in yer weather e'e. That's a place 
gie'es nae back chat, tae my certain knowledge, an mind yer no' amang the reef-raf 
ragamuffin corps o' the broad Street, wha ye cud fricht intil hysterics wi' a wag o' 
yer finger, wi a red-coated officer or twa at yer back. "But," continued the smuggler, 
"ye'd better tell me plump oot what's yer name, an' whaur ye hail frae or "- 
"I told you already what I was, and where I came from," interrupted the Sherrif dryly. 
"Ye telt me ye was a shirra, a thing I ne'er believed, but if sac's the truth, that they 
make shirra's oot o' sick fry, honest kintra folk in my line needna winner at the sma' 
justice they get whan when they cam afore yer whaup contenance in the coort. But 
ye had better speak oot, an' gi'e me some explanation hoo ye cam tae be here, 
afore the ither chaps come in." "What other chaps," enquired the Sheriff earnestly. 
"Thae ither chaps tha'ts oot tae the Dominie's Hole wi' yer freen, returned the 
smuggler with a wink of his eye and a sarcastic smile on his lip. "And," continued 
Bryson, " some o' them'll no pauly sae lang wi' ye's I ha'e din; if I'm no mista'en ye'll 
get ither tow in yer rock than sittien here as dumb's a door nail, and hinging yer lip 
like a mitherless foal; my advice tae ye is tae speak plain, or see there's a gun, 
ance the property o' a red-coat, and there's apair o' hollisters, an' the man they 
belanged tae his head's no sair, that's ae thing I ken. D'ye see the roosty blade on 
the tap o' the bit cask there; that's tasted bluid as often as I ha'e drank whiskey, 
and that's no' seldom. Ha'e ye been looking at the rape hinging in the corner wi' the 
bit loop on't. Yer neck widna be its first fill, although it was in't the noo. Come tell 
me what ye are, or Guid forgi'e me, I'll send yer carcase tae feed the poeweeps, an' 
that's as sure's my lum reeks." 

The Sheriff saw his only chance of safety lay in throwing off every shadow of 
reserve and dignity on his part, and throwing himself entirely under the protection of 
the smuggler. Accordingly he related in detail the adventures of the day , and his 
unfortunate wanderings round the lake. Observing the light in their cabin, and, 
continued the Sheriff, "I have to ask your protection for the night." The smuggler 
surveyed him for a moment and pierced him with a penetrating glance of his eye. 
Springing to his feet he dashed out his brawny arm and clutched the Sheriff's palm 
in his horny grasp, and exclaimed, "There's the hand of an honest smuggler, and 
no honest man ever sought his assistance or protection but he got it, and you shall 
have it also under one condition." "What is that," asked the Sheriff, brightening up 
considerably. "That you ne'er inform on us or let it be kent you was here." 
The Sheriff exclaimed, "There's the hand of an honest lawyer," and both smuggler 
and lawyer smiled at each other. "And as long as I live I shall never inform on you 
or let you place be known." 

"Now," quoth the smuggler, "mak' yersel at hame, ye'll no ha'e mony comforts, but 
ye'll get as muckle as ye can eat and drink, and yer're as safe as if ye were in yer 
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ain house, and either mysel or one o' my mates will row you o'er the loch tae the 
Stirling road in the morning." 

The smuggler's other two companions soon returned with loads of provisions, and 
after being introduced to their new friend, the company partook of a hearty supper, 
and there was a plentiful supply of oatcakes and cheese, with pease-bannocks and 
brimming jugfuls of porter and home-brewed ale. Immediately after their frugal meal 
the smugglers set earnestly to work, while the Sheriff watched with great interest 
the various operations in the manufacture of home-made whisky. During the night 
several horns of whisky were served round. In the morning the Sheriff was rowed 
over, and put safe on the road to Stirling. Years rolled on and the Sheriff kept his 
word, the hidden cabin never was discovered, but he used to tell with evident 
interest his encounter with the smugglers. 

Cava/ier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
(On the Trail of Scott 

"In Rednock courts no horsemen wait, 
No banner waved on Cardross gate, 
On Duchray's towers no beacon shone 
Nor scared the herons from Loch Con" 
Scott 

It is Beltein morning. The sun has just shaken off its vernal dew, and is sending its 
firs summer rays flashing over the Western world. Far back in the dim ages of the 
past Druidical fires would have blazed from every hill-top in Scotland in honour of 
Beltein, or Fire of Belis, or the Sun. The Beltein was the festival of the beginning of 
the Drudical year, the first of May, and still denotes that season. According to 
universal tradition the people assembled, on that day, on the tops of the highest 
mountains, and kindled fires in honour of Belis, or the Sun, the beneficent parent of 
the joys of summer. 

It is early morning as we leave the beautiful sloping uplands of Buchlyvie behind us. 
The tenants of earth and air are all astir; the bee roams from flower to flower, and 
the woodlands ring with the first summer hymn of the native songsters of the glade, 
and the lark rises triumphant from the meadow and goes heavenward with its carol. 
The falcon hangs quivering and fate-like o'er the glen, waiting for a steady poise on 
his victim, while the black eagle, with bent neck and feathers plumed, await the 
approach of the unwary quary. 

The wild cat led her young along the hill-face away to her den in the corry; the fox, 
fresh from its night's foray, stole away to his hole; the badger crept from his feeding 
haunts away to his den among the rocks, the otter sought the pool; while the stag, 
that monarch of the glen, peered from a gap on the hill top on the scene below. 
During last century the district around Buchlyvie appears, from the printed records 
of the time, to have been infested by gangs of maurading plunderers, their 
existence being proof of the looseness of the times and the laxity of the 
Government. 

We extract the following from the Glasgow University Magazine of August 26th 
1772 -"We are informed from Buchlyvie that the country adjacent to that place has 
for sometimes bygone, been very much infested by a gang of tinkers and thieves, 
old and notorious offenders. Among the number, it is said, are John Brown, James 
Wilson, and Charles Stewart. It is alleged they have off late stolen some horses. A 
constable, with a party of military, has been in quest of them, and on Friday 
se'nnight, early in the morning, waylaid them near Buchlyvie, in a field, where they 
were informed they had tethered one of the horses supposed to be stolen. John 
Brown came out to the field, only with his britches and shirt on, to flit the horse, and 
on perceiving the party approaching him, with an intent to secure him, slipt the 
horse's halter, for he had not time to tank it up. The military fired several shots after 
but he escaped. He had the impudence to come back to the house, where he was 
lodged two days after to see what booty the constable had carried away. The party 
secured Wilson, and lodged him in Stirling prison, and carried off also a fine saddle, 
and some other things found in the house where the thieves staid." 
During the rebellion of 1715, Buchlyvie appears to have been the rendezvous of the 
volunteers of Dumbartonshire and Stirlingshire. In extracts from the Wodrow 
Collection, published in the Loch Lomond Expedition, appears the following:- 
Glasgow, Sept 28, -Argyle has sent ane order for Dugalston, Kirkton, James 
Graham of Wilmanan, to rendezvouse the paroches of Campsy and several others 
at Buchlyvie, where they will get orders. H.C. 

"Sept. 28 -Dumbartonshire is ordered to meet at Buchlyvie. I forget the day, by order 
from Argyle, with 40 days' provision. It's thought strange the west makes not more 
dispatch considering the danger." 

About this time the Earl of Kilmarnock had received a letter from the Duke of 
Argyle, earnestly desiring that the volunteers of the west country should march 
towards the Highlands, and garrison the houses of Drumkill, Gartartan, and 
Cardross, in order to curb the insolence of Rob Roy and his Clan MacGregor. 
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The Baron of Buchlyvie was at this time a staunch Jacobite, and along with 
MacGregor of Bohaldie, and Gregor MacGregor of Glengyle, alias Ghlun-dhu, his 
name appears on the list of attainder as one of the Jacobite leaders. From early in 
the seventeenth century, Buchlyvie seems to have shared largely in all the political 
and religious excitement that agitated the country up to the Reform of 1832. It sent 
its Covenanters to Bothwell and Drumclog, and, following the leadership of the 
Erskines, built one of the earliest places of worship in the country. About 1830 its 
Radicals were as numerous as its weavers, who did little or nothing but discuss 
politics at the corners of the streets. The principal of these was an old man of the 
name of Clachar, whose ideas of reform were certainly peculiar if not exalted, who, 
in the heat of an argument would exclaim, "It'll no' be a fortnicht till I'll can tak meal 
out o' my neibour's kist." 

This village also suffered considerably at the vile hands of the body of 
resurrectionists who infested the district during that period, one of the victims being 
a young man, son of the village teacher. On the outrage to humanity becoming 
known, it created a great sensation in the district. 

As we leave the village we get a fine view of the great valley of Flanders, believed 
to derive its name from the Danish "Flyn," a flat. At its north-eastern extremity the 
Danes, in the eighth century, were attacked and routed by the Picts, capturing their 
city. 

We also get a glimpse of the historic battle-ground of Moss Flanders, where the 
Earl of Lennox, a short time after the battle of Sauchie, in 1488, was attacked and 
routed by Lord Drummond, a confederate chief. The Earl of Lennox, who was one 
of the first of the Darnley or Stewartine race, espoused the cause of the 
slaughtered king, hurredly raised five thousand of his vassals and retainers, and 
marched northward, with intention of forming a junction with Lord Forbes on his way 
south. Finding the young King held in Stirling, he led his army across the Forth at 
the Fords of Frew, and encamped at what was then called "Tilly Moss", now "Moss 
Flanders." The camping-ground was excellent -behind him was the high uplands of 
Monteith, while in front was the Morass of Guidie. Having no suspicion of danger, 
his whole army went to sleep without even posting a sentry. Observing this, one 
McAlpine, a spy, hurried off to Stirling and informed Lord Drummond, one of the 
young monarch's principal officers, who at once marched to the place and attacked 
the careless Lennox, dispersing his army. Lennox, for his zeal in the cause of the 
murdered sovereign, had his estate of the Barony of Drummond forfeited, which the 
young King conferred upon Lord Drummond. 

On our left is the beautiful estate of Ballochneck, lately the property of the late Mr 
Lennie ( as noted in a former article.) Previous to its purchase by Mr Lennie it was 
owned by the heirs of Principal Taylor of Glasgow University. The valuable right 
attached to the property, of voting as a freeholder of the County of Stirling, 
belonged to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone (brother of Admiral Fleming, M.P.), 
Governor of Bombay, a distinguished writer and authority on Indian affairs. 
About 1832 the mansion-house of Ballochneck was occupied for some time by a Mr 
Cunningham, a Glasgow merchant, who had become unfortunate in the 
commercial disasters of that time. His mind became unhinged, and eluding the 
vigilance of his keeper, he hung himself on a tree near Ballochneck. The popular 
feeling was so strong against a suicide that his body was privately buried behind 
Gartmore Church, the place of internment for tramps and paupers. The late Mr 
James McDonald of Gartfarran, with a heart full of feeling, and a mind far above the 
superstition of the times, who had known Mr Cunningham from his boyhood, was 
much grieved at the degradation thus offered his friend. In a day or two after the 
funeral he had the coffin disinterred, and, with the willing assistance of others, had 
a grave dug, and re-interred decently in the churchyard. This act gave rise to much 
difference of opinion in the village, and something like a riot was apprehended. The 
stern old Mr John McFarlane, the village teacher, dismissed the school, and 
stormed and raged during the digging of the grave, winding up with, "I dare you lay 
him at my mither's feet," but the large-hearted "Gartfarran" was inexorable, and the 
remains of his friend were laid in his new grave. About this time Mr Graham 
Maxwell, a Glasgow merchant of great promise, and who was greatly interested in 
the affairs of the village, lost his life while shooting here. He had for some fault 
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chastised his dog. A shower of rain having come on, he took refuge under a tree. 
While standing leaning on his gun the dog returned, came fawning to his feet, 
touched the trigger, causing the gun to go off, killing Mr Maxwell on the spot. His 
friends raised a stone to his memory in the Blackfriars Churchyard, Glasgow. There 
is the little farm of Kepdowrie, where occurred the celebrated "Late Wake," so 
graphically described in "Summer at the Lake of Monteith." The old man mentioned 
in the "wake" was McAlister, the laird of the farm on which he lived, and was father 
of the "White laird", a well known character, who lived there and died about sixty 
years ago. We are now at the beautiful Gen of Auchentroig. Before us stands the 
modern mansion of Auchentroig, for six hundred years the property of the very 
ancient family of McLachlan. The present proprietor, William Alexander McLachlan 
-a name that has the ring of true metal-is a gentleman well known in the West of 
Scotland for his enterprise, his courtesy, and noble integrity. This estate, like many 
others in the district, was subject to repeated incursions from Rob Roy and his clan, 
to the great annoyance and serious loss of the proprietor. The following letters 
referring to it are preserved in the Woodrow Collection of 1715: 
Dec. 13- The Clan McGregor upon Saturday night came to John McLachlen of 
Auchentroig's house, brother -in-law to young Kepedorroch, has taken him, and his 
two sons with them, and 20 cows and his horses. I am grieved for them they are 
honest people. Old Kepdorroch who lives with them, chancest to be at his son's at 
the time. The country does not oppose these banditti, for they are either of their 
interest, or indifferently generally. I hear Culcreuch was expecting them at his 
house, and was gone to Stirling to represent and seek remedy for the case. I hear 
they have three Presbyterian ministers prisoner, quhair of Mr Neill Campbell of 
Roseneath one; but this anent the ministers prisoners I hear not for certain though I 
fear it. 

Dec 13 .100 marines came yesterday to Dumbarton, to be joined by some of the 

militia, to go in quest of Rob Roy and his banditti, who, beside the two I mentioned 

in my last, have taken MrLachland of Auchentroig and his son in the parish of 

Drymen which is all that I remember of. 

Dec. 17 Rob Roy has dismissed Mr Leckey and Boyd, whom he took in the parish 

of Luss, he took the formers ready penny and watch. He has also returned 48 of 

Auchentroigs's sheep, some cows, and 4 horse; and taken bond to present himself 

at 4 days warning. It is said that Rob Roy and his gang are summond to Perth. Mr 

Anderson in Dumbarton presched at SAtirling on 1 4, Gen. V. 20. A.P. 

The A.P. writer of these letters, is supposed to be Alexander Porterfield, a Glasgow 

gentleman. 

The excursion referred to is no doubt the time when Rob Roy attempted to set fire 

to the old mansion-house of Auchintroig, but failed owing to the door being heavily 

ironed. A peculiar interest attaches to the son mentioned as having been carried of 

by the Mcgregors. He seems to have profited by the hard training at the hands of 

Rob, for in early life he entered the army, and became one of the most daring 

horsemen in the King's service. We will note this gentleman's exploits in a future 

article. 

Cava/fer 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
(On the Trail of Scott.) 

"This noble stag was pausing now 
Upon the mountain's southern brow, 
Where broad extended, far beneath, 
The varied realms of fair Menteith. 
With anxious eye he wander'd o'er 
Mountains and meadow, moss and moor, 
And ponder'd refuge from his toil 
By fair Lochard of Aberfoyle." 
Scott 

We are now at the beautiful Glen of Auchentroig, noted in Wilson's Ta/es of the 
Bonfe/sas the scene of a double tragedy, which occurred some time before the 
beginning of the present century. The fair of Buchlyvie, held on the 26th of June, 
was in those days one of the all-important markets of the Lennox. It was an 
immense gathering of northern sellers and southern buyers, and merchandise of 
every description was exposed for sale. There might be seen the packman, the 
pioneer of the printing-press, the traveling tinsmith with his wares, and the weaver 
with his cloth. Among the motley group of lads and lassies were a girl and young 
man from near the village of Gartmore, who according to common talk, were lover 
and loved, but really such was not the case. The girl was mild and gentle in her 
nature, while the rustic was rough and vulgar in his wooing; in short she inwardly 
hated him, and a handsome youth of the name of Wilson, son of the chief of a 
caravan of traveling merchants, who, in their wanderings over the country, had their 
headquarters in what was formerly called the "Gipsies Cove" in this glen, had won 
her heart. Wilson was described by those who knew him as a man considerably 
above the class with whom he associated, but his attractions seem to have lain in 
the fact that he acted up to the good old rule- 
Tor why because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can," 
as it is said he did a good deal in the horse-lifting line. 

It would appear that the girl had met Wilson in the Glen in the morning, as he was 
not going to the fair, and he advised her to come home early, as the road would be 
dangerous with drunken brawlers, and, quoth the warm hearted youth, "I will put 
you safe through the glen, and see you safe home in your sunny little cottage on the 
brae yonder." The girl, with her heart light as the butterfly that sipped from the 
gowan, or the linnet that sang on the whin at her side, tripped lightly onwards to the 
fair. At the time of which we are writing, the road passed straight down the brae into 
the wood of Auchentroig, and foot passengers had to cross by a high and 
dangerous wooden bridge. The fair over, the girl hastened homeward, with the 
bright prospect of reaching her Highland home in the company of those she loved, 
and happy at having escaped from the rough and drunken companionship of her 
would be lover. She had just reached the mossy footpath that led through the grove 
along the side of the rippling rivulet that flowed by her friend's home. All was still in 
the little glen. The water rippled playfully under the banks, or stole gently round 
moss-covered stones; the blackbird sang out his midsummer-night song, as he 
cheered his mate on her nest, and everything seemed as cheerful as the young 
Highland maiden as she walked gaily onwards. At this moment a rough voice was 
heard behind, and the next a strong arm held her in its grasp. It was McDonald, 
chagrined with hate and inflamed with drink, who insisted on his company. Mary, 
however, was virtuous, and, of course, bold, and her mild but stern refusal sent a 
flow of wrath back through his veins, and in a fit of rage he clutched her in his arms 
and dashed her over the rocks into the gurgling pool beneath. Mary's dying moan 
passed like an echo up the glen, and alarmed Wilson, who was tying up his horses 
at the caravan, and he, supposing some traveler had fallen over the bridge, rushed 
to their assistance, carrying a horse's halter in his hand. The reader can imagine 
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his dismay when he saw the fate of his friend, and his wrath on observing her 
murderer crouching among the thorns on the rocks above while he made his way 
up the face of the crag. 

"Like mountain cat who guards her young, 

Full at Fitz-James' throat he sprung." 
Fixing the halter round the ruffian's neck he dragged him down and hung him over 
the bridge. The body was taken down by some of his own friends on their way 
home from the fair; the military were ordered to apprehend Wilson for this act, and 
the caravan moved southwards, to return no more. 

On our right is the farm of Garchel, a corruption of "caer-choill", or the "fort of the 
wood." About one hundred years ago some very large timber was cut on this 
property. There is here a small, and up till lately, very entire Roman Camp. In 
making some recent improvements an immense quantity of human bones was 
discovered in a trench. On the neighbouring property of Wester Kepdowrie, a few 
years ago, and encampment in the middle of a marsh, corresponding to the "Swiss 
Lake Dwellings," was discovered. Tradition has it that the Fairies of the district had 
their charmed circle here, and the name "Faliscour" would denote something 
marked like a ring. 

We cross the romantic rivulet of "Pundy," once famed for the large number of 
smuggling stills that flourished amid the numerous corries on its banks in the days 
when smuggling was considered an "honourable profession", and was one of the 
"staple trades" of the Lennox. The name, we believe, is a slight corruption of a 
Gaelic word signifying the "whisky burn". As we canter along the old sea-bottom, 
Where lie scattered the gigantic skeletons of another age, we pass marshy heath 
and flowery meadow, where the creeping moss grows, and the brown bee builds 
her cell, and off saddle to inspect the remains of one of the finest Roman castillians 
in the country, where the ancient Roman eagle spread her wings, but long since 
chased away by the shrill cry of the curlew, or the bold dash of the lapwing as she 
guards her young on its summit. This ancient stronghold is called the "Peel of 
Gartfarran," believed to be a corruption of "caer-fieran," that is "camp of vexation," 
and is in a fine state of preservation. This military work is nearly square, and 
measures within the trenches about 50 paces each way, the circumference being 
about 320 paces. It is situated at the extreme western point of the immense tract of 
peat soil called Flanders, and has two ramparts measuring twenty paces across. 
Just at its northern side, and under about 14 feet of moss, are the remains of a very 
complete Roman road, which is believed to have run along the valley of the Forth 
from Stirling, with branches to Gartfarran and the camp at Flanders Hill, in the 
parish of Port. We have just crossed the water of Kelty, which takes its rise in the 
north-west point of the Lennoxmoor. On our left is the barony of Drummond 
(already mentioned) purchased by the last Earl of Monteith, and afterwards 
bequeathed by him to the then Marquis of Montrose. 

We get a glimpse of the grim walls of Gartartan Castle, once an appendage of the 
"King of Kippen," and celebrated in a poem entitled "Bonny Lizzie Bailie." 
Bonny Lizzie seems to have been a daughter of the Laird of Castlecary, and had 
been on a visit to the family of the Laird of Gartartan. A trip was organised to the 
Island of Inchmahome, and there it seems she met a young man of the name of 
Duncan Graham, who is described as a "handsome yeoman." They "conceived a 
mutual flame," and what for no? there being a good deal of the same sort of flame 
about the Port at the present moment. The result was that they were married, to the 
surprise and indignation of her wooers at Castlecary, and then Gartmore poets 
wrote and Monteith maidens sang- 

"Shame light on the loggerheads 

That live at Castlecary, 

To let awa' the bonnie lass 

The Highland lad to marry." 
During the rebellion of 1715 this castle was garrisoned by the western volunteers 
under Lord Kilmarnock, in order to keep Rob Roy in check. We quote the following 
from the Wodrow correspondence:- 

"About which time the Earl of Kilmarnock had received a letter from the Duke of 
Argyle, earnestly desiring that the volunteers of the west country would forthwith 
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march towards the Highlands, and take up in garrison the houses of Drumkill, 
Gartartan, and Cardross, in order to curb the insolence of Rob Roy and his clan of 
McGregors, who, some days before, had fallen in upon and robbed the country 
thereabout. The house of Gartartan (lying six miles farther into the highlands than 
the other two) was assigned to Kilmarnock, Drumkill to Ayre, and Cardross to the 
volunteers of Kilwinning and Stevenston; but not being prepared to march that day, 
the Earl ordered then to be ready next morning by the sun rising. Accordingly, upon 
Sunday, the 2nd of October, having all in readiness, they were the first to march out 
of Glasgow towards their garrison with the greatest resolution, notwithstanding that 
morning three alarms were brought by three several expresses from the country 
notifying that a considerable number of the enemy were within four or five miles of 
the city. The three garrisons, for their mutual security, marched together in a body, 
the Earl of Kilmarnock, the Master of Ross, with several gentlemen and half-pay 
officers, to the number of 50 or 60 horse, going along with them for their 
encouragement and convoy. That night they arrived at Drymen, about 18 miles 
from Glasgow, where they found very bad entertainment (being a very disaffected 
and malignant place), and being informed that 500 or 600 of the McGregors and 
their associates were lying within two or three miles of the place, they placed strong 
guards, and lay upon their arms all night. Upon Monday, the 3rd of October, they 
marched to their garrison at Gartartan, the Earl of Kilmarnock, with 12 horses, 
accompanying them to the place, and having possessed themselves of the house, 
under the direction of Charles Stuart of Kirkwood and Lieutenant Neilson of 
Carcaffie, two worthy honest gentlemen, half-pay officers, the Earl returned straight 
to Glasgow. This was by far the most dangerous of the three garrisons, as well 
because of the slenderness of the house itself as of its vicinity to the McGregor's 
country, and chiefly because it was the only pass by which the rebels could 
penetrate into the west and south country, all the other passes and fordable places 
of the Forth betwixt this and Stirling being guarded by the order of the Duke of 
Argyle. The house of Gartartan stands a quarter of a mile from the river Forth, 
within the shire of Perth." 

We now cross the Forth at the famous Bridge-end of Gartmore, where Frank 
Osbaldistone, on that memorable night at the clachan of Aberfoyle, turned his back 
on the "Fords of Frew," and was the first and last man that ever saw the moon 
twinkling. Broad back Frank must have had, for he was ten miles at least, as the 
crow flies, from the "Fords of Frew." The river here first takes the name of Forth, 
and was believed by the old Gaelic writers to be a corruption of "Baoshruk," or the 
smooth slow stream. On our right is the ancient royal forest of Monteith, where 
Scotland's ancient kings hunted the wolf, the wild bear, and the stag. About half a 
mile inland is Loch Macinree, or the loch of the king's son, where it is said a young 
prince nearly lost his life while on a hunting expedition. It is also said that 

"There within the clagan dell 

The last fierce wolf of Scotland fell." 
At the brae of Bridge-end a singular incident occurred about the beginning of the 
present century, illustrative of the superstition and loose character of the times. A 
funeral cortege was passing hurriedly down the hill, and, as was the custom of the 
time, the coffin was carried by turns on the shoulders of the company. The road 
being rough, one of the front bearers missed his foot, and the coffin being dashed 
forward, struck the ground violently on the head. This concussion caused the lid to 
spring off, observing which the mourning husband shouted at the pitch of his voice, 
"Catch her, catch her; they said she was a witch and if she gets into Park Wood we 
will never see her on earth," Returning from the grave-yard they held the "dredgy" in 
the Black Bull Inn of Gartmore, and, as was customary on such occasions, finished 
up with a reel, the disconsolate husband calling out, "Hooch Mirran's deid, but 
Jack's alive!"* 

As we pass the wooded dell and leave the lowland river floating 
behind, the eternal hills of Monteith rise up before us, the home of the wild cat, and 
still the sanctuary of the black eagle; the old hunting-ground of the wild boar, and 
the cavern of the wolf. There is black Mondhuie, where Scott tells us happened the 
traditionary battle that cost the Earl of Monteith a son, and gave that branch of the 
family the cognomen of "Hen Grahams." The young chief who led the Grahams 
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must have had a glow of poetic fire in his brain, and a dash of warriors blood in his 
views, for one of the local histographers makes him address his men thus- 

"The life of Blair Athole yell spill like a flood 

Till the eagles of Glenny be drunk on the blood; 

On to fray! on to fray! and stay only when 

The corpses of Athole lie thick in the glen; 

For the Graeme he will conquer or die on the heath, 

That glory may dwell on the Lake of Monteith." 
There are several versions of this, but the most popular is that a band of Athole 
men, having on a southern raid come down the length of the lake, and finding the 
Earl and his retainers out on a hunting expedition and finding the boats on the 
southern shore, a number of them went on to the island where they found ready a 
dinner of well cooked fowls, a number of which were carried to their friends on 
shore. On his return the Earl was so enraged that he pursued them up the hill, 
where the leader of the Graemes was killed. That some skirmish occurred there is 
little doubt, or the cognomen of the "Hen Graemes" would never have struck to this 
branch of the family. At the same time it is certain, however, that no Earl or Earl's 
son ever fell here, at least there is no mention of it in the whole range of their family 
history. I believe the most correct version of this, that the half famished soldiers, 
while crossing the country on their way to Aberfoyle and Loch Lomond after the 
defeat at Pinkie plundered the Earl's table. 

We now pass on our right the ruins of the once famous house of Dounance, at one 
time the residence of a younger branch of the Monteith family. About 1 644 the Laird 
of Dounance seems to have been a man of some importance, as in that year he 
purchased from John Alexander, son of the Earl of Stirling, his estate of Gartmore, 
and was the progenitor of the Barons of Gartmore and the Grahams of Gallingad. 
This family had among its retainers a notable archer, who carried off the glory in 
every archery contest, and among his arrows was a favourite one which bore the 
name of "Keppoch." This arrow, the archer declared, had never missed a victim. 
With it he had brought down the eagle from the cliff, the wolf in the cavern, and the 
stag from his pass in the rock. One morning a large wolf was seen prowling in his 
master's garden; the archer got on its trail, his bow on his shoulder, and his 
favourite arrow in his quiver. One shot, and his victim snarled; another, a growl rang 
among the rocks, yet on tore the quarry; the favourite arrow alone was left. In 
dismay he placed the bow in position, gave a tremendous pull, and, swift as a 
meteor through space, sped the arrow from the bow. There was one wild howl, that 
sent its echoes ringing back on the archer's ears, and at that moment the tawny 
hide of the wolf disappeared round a jutting crag. "Come back, come back," roared 
the archery in dismay, "and I'll gi'e ye my dun humled coo for ae grip o' Keppoch." 
On search being made the wolf was found dead on the hillside, to the intense 
delight of the archer, who is said to have exclaimed "I was sure Keppoch wud sort 
him." We pull up at the clachan of Aberfoyle, of which we will have something to 
say in a future article. 

*l received this information from an old gentleman who was present at the funeral. 

Cava/ier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the Trail of Scott.) 

The Covenanting Heroes 

Among the reforming and protesting men of Stirlingshire none hold amore 
honoured place than the stalwart Laird of Shirgarton. Associated with Ure were 
about three hundred of his countrymen, principally of Gargunnock and Kippen, who 
all at once seem to have recognised him as their captain. The most prominent 
among these was the Rev. Mr. Barclay, minister of Gragunnock, the Rev. Mr. King 
of Port-o'-Monteith, the Rev. Riddell of Kippen, Mr Law, and Mr Thomas Forrester, 
clergymen who shared together the trials of those perilous times. 
The beautiful estate of Shirgarton, so famed in Covenanting annals, adjoins the 
village of Kippen, in Stirlingshire, and is finely situated on the rising ground 
overlooking the great valley of the Forth, which stretches from Stirling to Gartmore, 
and such a place as well adapted for inspiring reverence, awe, and admiration in 
the breast of any godly man, and more especially in those dark days when hatred 
rankled against the oppressors, and superstition tinged the mind of the oppressed. 
On the west the triumphant Ben Lomond towering like a giant above his fellows. In 
front was Ben Venue, Ben More, and Ben Ledi, enough to fill the mind with 
superstitious awe as one thought of the fires of the Duridical sacrifices that long 
before flashed out on the Pagan world. From firth to firth stretched the great circle 
of mountains that form the barrier of the southern Highlands. Beneath was the 
winding Forth, from its rise at the foot of Ben Lomond, 

"Strengthened by the foaming rills 

That gurgle from a hundred hills," 
pursuing its serpentine course, the king-fisher on its bosom, and the blackcock 
among the heather on its banks. There, in the misty valley, Craigforth raising her 
pine-clad head, while in the background- 

"Stirling, with her head on high, 

Held converse with the summer sky." 
Behind was the dark moor of Kippen, Where Ure and his brethern of the Covenant 
had been hunted like foxes among their own coverts, when they dared to worship 
God under the moon, backed up by the rocky fells of the Lennox. On either side lay 
the romantic glens of Tirran and Broich, in the deep corries of which he hadfound a 
safe retreat from the fiery wrath of his persecutors. 

In the year 1485 we find that King James the Third granted the lands of Easter 
Leckie and Shirgarton, in Stirlingshire, to Andrew, Lord Evandale, in liferent, and to 
Alexander Stewart, his nephew, in fee. Robert, Master of Mar, obtained from James 
V. in 1541 a charter to the lands of Shirgarton, in the stewartry of Monteith, and 
shire of Perth. We find that this estate was purchased by the powerful family of 
Buchanan of Arnprior from the Earl of Mar in 1597. It is not certain at what date it 
fell to the Ure family, but it was undoubtedly in their possesion in the year 1644, for 
in that year and in 1 647, we find James Ure, of Shirgarton, father of the covenanter, 
was one of the committee of war for the Sheriffdom of Perth. It would appear that 
Mr Ure married the widow of a Mr Rollo, by whom he had James Ure, the 
covenanter. Mr Ure married Elizabeth, daughter of William Montgomery of Macbeth 
Hill, a very ancient family of that name, whose estate is within the parish of 
Stewarton, and bailiery of Cunninghame. 

From about the year 1670 constant trouble attended the preaching of the Gospel by 
the Presbyterian ministers of this and neighbouring parishes, great numbers having 
left off hearing the Episcopalian clergymen, and gathered in the quiet corners of the 
country, and often under cloud of night, to hear their own ministers, who had been 
rudely driven from their churches and homes, and who, like the ancient shepherds, 
followed their own flocks from "howe to howe," seeking a quiet resting-place where, 
for an hour or two, they could feed them on pure pastures. These gatherings 
however, were often sadly interrupted by soldiers, who were sent from Stirling for 
the purpose of dispersing and apprehending such as might fall in their way. A 
secluded place on the farm of Arnbeg, near the middle of the parish of Kippen, was 
frequently selected as a central position for the convenience of the neighbouring 
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parishes, and here the immense crowd was addressed by ministers already 
mentioned, and one John Knox, who is said to have been of the same family as the 
great reformer. "In 1675," says Wodrow, "the Sacrament of the Supper being much 
thirsted after by many last year, and those who could not receive it with the 
incumbents, and had not an opportunity to join with the indulged, several ministers 
resolved to celebrate it. Accordingly, in the parish of Kippen, and shire of Stirling, 
the Supper of the Lord was dispensed in the night-time to a very numerous 
meeting." In the year 1679 many of the adherents of the Covenant in this and 
neighbouring parishes, being constantly oppressed by repeated raids of the 
soldiery, and hearing of the general rising in the south-west of Scotland, resolved to 
join them in open arms rather than live under such harassing circumstances. 
Choosing James Ure, Laird of Shirgarton, as their captain and leader, the united 
parishes of Gargunnock, Kippen, Port and Drymen, sent 300 of their principal men 
to swell the gathering at Bothwell Bridge. 

Mr Ure having left the Episcopal communion and joined the persecuted ministers, 
and having his children baptized by them, he was thus exposed to the rage of the 
Government, and the soldiery were to effect his capture. Robert Young, the 
Episcopal curate of the parish, was the principal informant against him. This can be 
easily accounted for, as the estate of Shirgarton lay close into the Kippen Manse, 
and, in fact, part of Lire's lands were given to Mr Young to form part of his glebe. 
For several years after the defeat of Bothwell, Ure suffered persecution of the 
keenest and most annoying kind. During the next nine years he could never sleep 
in his own house three nights running, and the dragoons are said to have visited his 
house thirty times during that period. On several occasions the soldiers remained 
for some weeks about his house, feeding their horses on his own crops and those 
of his tenants. At this time the rent of his tenants, which were mostly of grain, were 
arrested, so that the farmers were unable to pay them, and Mrs Ure and her family 
were thus reduced to the greatest straits. By connivance of the farmers, however, 
parties were sent to take the goods to Mrs Ure, which thus helped to maintain the 
family. At this time Ure was summoned to appear, and £100 was offered for him 
dead or alive, and on this proclamation being made he fled to Greenock en route 
for Ireland. Mr Young, the curate, getting notice of his supposed flight to the sister 
island, disguised on Methven, from Kippen, in soldier's clothes, with a view to 
intercept him before he embarked. 

Providentially, however, he slept on shore and thus escaped, while the spy from 
Kippen and the soldiers sent for his arrest were searching the vessels in vain. 
Reaching Ireland in safety he remained there for six months, when he again 
ventured to return to his unhappy home. It would appear that during his absence in 
Ireland his friends bought up his forfeiture for the sum agreed on by law. Ure's 
return from Ireland was done under hiding, and for some months he appears to 
have enjoyed the loving society of his wife and family. 

After some months, however, his discovery was effected in a rather singular but still 
very natural way. A "gossip" from the village, and there is more than one in Kippen, 
had occasion to call at Shirgarton House, and was not a little surprised to find Mrs 
Ure in a very "interesting condition". This was too good a story to keep, and she 
rushed to inform the curate of the fact that Mr Ure must be under hiding at home. 
This afforded another match to kindle anew the smouldering fire of persecution, 
and information was sent to the authorities at Stirling, who despatched soldiers to 
apprehend him, but getting notice of their approach he fled to the Wood of 
Boquhan, where he slept for several weeks. According to the records of the time 
that winter, 1685, was a very severe one; the frost was intense, and the cold very 
piercing. It was in this winter that King Charles II died. Mrs Ure, with that devotion 
that characterises the true Christian female character, shared all the trials and 
perils of her husband's persecution. Now threatened with imprisonment for 
conversing with him and attending the conventicle meetings, she is compelled to 
accompany her partner in life in his weary wanderings, and accordingly we find her 
taking shelter with him in the woods at night, where the cold was so great that their 
clothes were often frozen together when they awoke in the morning. A favourite 
retreat of his was the barn of one of his tenants, named Duncan Chrystal, farmer at 
Mossend, and where it is said "he was hid in a place made beyond a corn mow." It 
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would appear that Mrs Ure now gave birth to the child which was the innocent 
cause of so much distress to its godly parents, for immediately she was 
apprehended and "carried with her child on her breast" to Stirling, where she was 
confined for fourteen days, and then removed to Edinburgh, where she underwent 
a further imprisonment of fourteen days. The "crime" laid to her charge was that of 
attending conventicles, and conversing with her husband, who was inter- 
communed. Her friends now interfered, and by granting bail to the amount of 2000 
merks, they secured her liberty. On the expiry of the bail she presented herself at 
Edinburgh, but the timely intercession of the Laird of Blairdrummond, who was 
chamberlain to the Earl of Perth, and, of course, possessed of considerable 
influence, she was dismissed and not brought into the council. Her husband, being 
very anxious about her, proceeded to Edinburgh in disguise where, we are 
informed, "to his great joy he found she had been dismissed, and so he returned, 
keeping himself under hiding till King James' indulgence." During these lamentable 
years of persecution he made many very narrow, and in some cases rather 
amusing, escapes. When under hidings, and often sheltered by his tenants at night, 
he used to dream that soldiers were pursuing him, and in his excitement would rush 
from his bed only in time to escape as his pursuers reached the house. On one 
occasion he was engaged in the harvest operations, when all at once the dragoons 
made their appearance in the field. A young man, a servant of his, with great 
presence of mind took to his heels. The soldiers at once galloped after the 
runaway, and on finding they had chased the wrong man swore at him, and asked 
what he was running for, "Running tae warm my feet, tae be sure," was the 
somewhat aggravating reply from the rustic. In the interval Ure crept under a thick 
hedge, where he was completely screened, and so escaped. 
When at home Mr Ure used to go about in various disguises, and one night when 
attending his horses in the garb of a lame old tramp, the soldiers suddenly and 
unexpectedly rode up to the farm yard. Among the dragoons was a young man who 
had once been a herd boy at Shirgarton, and who immediately recognised his old 
master. Anxious to do him the best favour he could under the circumstances, he 
swore at him to leave the stables, at the same time dealing the object of his feigned 
anger a gentle kick, and exclaiming, "Get oot o' the way ; I didna come here tae ride 
doon beggars." Ure taking the hint, slipped out into the darkness, and throwing 
aside his crutch, made his way through two feet of snow, and spent the night under 
a thicket of whins on the moor of Glentirran. 

Mr Ure was tried in the beginning of the year 1682, and the sum of the proof led 
against him is contained in the following desposition- 

"William Millar, boatman at Frewe, about the forth night or ten days befor the defeat 
at Bothwellbridge in June, 1679, who saw James Ure of Shirgartoun, whom he 
knewe verie well, ryding into Glasgowe on a whitt horse, armed with sword and 
pistolls, and a partie of rebells, consisting of the number of twentie or thereby, at his 
back on foot, and some of them hade swords and guns and some not." The assize 
having "found all sufficiently proven against the panels as being in rebellion, with 
the rest of the rebels at Bothwell bridge, and other places in June, 1679 years, the 
Lords, on the 17 th of January, adjudge them to be executed to death as traitors 
when they shall be apprehended-their names, memory, and honours to be extinct- 
that their posterity may never have place nor be able hereafter to bruik or joyes any 
honour, office, etc. and to have forfautted all and sundry their lands, heritages, 
tenements, etc. to our sovereign Lord, to remain perpetually with his highness." Ure 
was never taken, having always managed to outwit his persuers. 
In the year 1689 he was a captain in the militia, and in the following year he was 
appointed Commissioner of Supply for the shire of Perth. With a considerable 
number of his followers he joined the army under Argyle, and was made his 
"captain-lieutenant." During his absence from home a party under Cannon and 
Buchan made a sweep on Kippen, and burned several pieces of Lord Cardross's 
land in Carden. They also attacked Ure's house, but his lady defended it so 
manfully that they were driven off, but the goods of his tenants were mostly carried 
away. 
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Previous to the death of Mr Young, the curate who had seized some of Lire's lands, 
Mr Ures's tenants took possesion of the land, and carried away the crops, but the 
Government caused the money to be refunded. 

About 1700 he had a dispute in court with one Michael Potter, who appears to have 
been the first Presbyterian minister of Kippen after the Revolution, anent the same 
piece of land, which the presbytery of Dunblane designed as part of a glebe, half- 
an-acre of Shigarton lands. He pled that his grounds was not "kirk lands," but held 
feu of the Forresters of Kilmore. He was very active during the time of Toleration, in 
the conjunction with Boquhan and Glentirran, for building the meeting-house and 
manse at Glentirran to Mr Barclay, who preached there. He out lived the Rebellion 
of 1715, and saw the providence of God in making some drops of the cup his 
persecutors had meted out to him pass over to themselves. He continued zealous 
to his principles against the Jacobite lairds and the curates to the last, [with] whom 
he had had many encounters. He was kind to the sick, and after all his troubles 
died at peace in his own house, being much lamented by all the good people who 
had been acquainted with him. Mr Ure was succeeded by his son James, who was 
a Writer to the Signet. It appears he died without issue, as in 1 748 the property was 
held by John Ure, brother and representative of James Ure deceased. Eight years 
later it is recorded that "James Ure received a disposition of the lands of Shirgarton 
in which a certain line of substitutes was settled, and he granted of the same date a 
separate obligation, whereby he bound himself not to sell, or contract debt, nor do 
any other deed whereby the lands of Shirgarton may be in any way affected. 
Nevertheless he afterwards disponed them gratuitously to the earl of Crawford, and 
Hugh Crawford, but on the suit of Mary Ure, his heir after death, the Lords of 
session reduced the disposition. Ure's own account of the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
will appear in a future article. 

Cava/ier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the Trail of Scott.) 

The Covenanting Heroes 

The Rev. John King, one of the non-conforming ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, was one of those who, for conscience's sake, endured very many 
hardships during the persecuting period, and in the end sealed his testimony with 
his blood. Mr King was ordained minister of the parish of Port of Monteith about the 
year 1670, at the beginning of those troublesome times. His settlement in the 
parish, so far as the people were concerned, seems to have been a happy one, and 
immediately afterwards he was engaged as tutor to the godly family of Lord and 
Lady Cardross. Here, however, he was not safe from his persecutors, who seem to 
have had an eye upon him from the beginning. In 1674 he was apprehended and 
lodged in Stirling prison. His friends, however, on becoming security for the sum of 
5000 merks that he would appear when called upon obtained his liberty for the time. 
Next year he was again apprehended at Lord Cardross's house in Monteith. In this 
instance a party of soldiers disguised as peasants were sent from Stirling to take 
him. As they passed through the village of Kippen on their way to Cardross the 
disguised soldiers were recognised, and suspecting Mr King to be their intended 
victim, alarm was raised, and the news spread like wildfire through the district. 
Sentries were posted on several points to give necessary notice of the return of the 
soldiers. After his arrest at Cardross House, his captors being afraid to take him by 
the Stirling road, which then led through the village of Kippen and Gargunnock, and 
could not risk taking him through the most populous parts of his own parish by the 
Ruskie road to Stirling, they led him by a most unfrequented path along the top of 
Moss Flanders. The country being very open here, they were at once observed, and 
the people flocking from both sides of the valley, met the soldiers at the farm of 
Boquhapple, where, after a short conflict Mr King was rescued, not, however, until a 
gentleman by the name of Norrie had been killed by the soldiers. Deeming it unsafe 
to remain with his people at Port of Monteith, he joined his brethern of the ministry 
at the general rising previous to Drumclog. Some days before the engagement he 
was, along with seventeen others, surprised and captured by a troop of 
Claverhouses's horse, and kept prisoners until rescued after the battle. His release 
was effected in the most daring way by Nisbett of Hardhill, one of Scotland's 
martyrs. Sergeant Nisbett says of his father:-" When my father came to Drumclog, 
the good people who were met to hear sermon, and the enemy, were drawn up in 
battle array in order to fight. Five or six of the gentlemen who came to hear sermon 
that were most fit to command the country people, took upon them to command, 
because some of them had been formerly in the military, as likewise my father had 
been, two of whom went to meet my father when he came within sight, and gave 
him an account how matters was, and pointed out to him where Mr King was, 
guarded on the left of the enemy by one officer and four dragoons, and the officer 
had orders to shoot Mr King if they lost, and if the country people lost, all that was 
or should be taken prisoners were to be hanged immediately after the battle. My 
father being a bold, strong, and resolute man, went on boldly and briskly in all parts 
of the action, especially in the relief of Mr King, whom he set at liberty, which 
boldness and activity of his was much taken notice of by the enemy. The enemy 
lost the day, and had about thirty or thirty five of their number slain, whereof, they 
said my father had killed seven with his own hand, which much exposed him and all 
his to their after ravening fury." 

Mr King belonged to the Moderate party, and on many occasions used his influence 
in cementing the unseemly discords that raged among the different factions of the 
Presbyterians, to the serious injury of the cause they had so much at heart. Ure, in 
his narrative, says of him-"As for Mr King he was still for peacemaking, and was not 
so bent for us as he should, which I told him several times, but he still kept 
company with us". 

After his release by Nisbett, Mr king is said to have been of great service to the 
"honest party of sufferers," and preached often till after the defeat at Bothwell, when 
he was again taken prisoner. Some days after the defeat of Bothwell, Mr King had 
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gone to the Laird of Blair, in whose family he had formerly been chaplain. While 
there he was invited to see a Mr Blair an old associate, who had been groom while 
Mr king was chaplain at the "Laird's", having gone to his friends during the week, he 
preached his last sermon on earth on the Saturday following to the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, who, on hearing of his arrival, had gathered to hear him preach. On 
Sunday morning two dragoons in disguise, who had got hint of his whereabouts, 
rode up to an old man who was feeding cattle on the farm, and asked very kindly 
after the godly minister, Mr King, saying that they were come to protect him in case 
of apprehension. The old man, whose heart seems to have been larger than his 
head, said, "I'll run and tell him." The soldiers at once rode to the house and 
dismounting, found the object of their search asleep in bed, whom they ordered to 
rise and dress. By this time more troopers had surrounded the house, where Mr 
King and his servant were both made prisoners. He was conveyed to Glasgow, and 
afterwards to Edinburgh, where along with his associate, Mr Kidd, he was brought 
before the Council on the 9 th July 1679. Mr King, in an able speech, confessed that 
he had been with those who had risen in defence of their rights. The two who were 
tried and condemned "to be hanged at the market cross of Edinburgh on the 14 th 
August, their heads and right arms cut off, and disposed at the Councils pleasure." 
The King's Act of Indemnity was published on the morning of the execution, but 
those martyrs were not allowed to share in it. Thus perished the God-fearing and 
peace-loving minister of Port of Monteith. 

Donald Connel appears to have been one of the early feuars of Buchlyvie. His life 
seems to have been a chequered one; at all events we find himself and his family 
suffering severely during the persecuting period. In the year 1670 he was taken 
prisoner while hearing the famous Mr Riddell of Kippen preach at Loch Laggan, in 
the parish. He was conveyed to Stirling, where he lay in prison for some time. He 
was afterwards conveyed to Edinburgh, put on board a vessel sailing for London, 
with the intention of being sent abroad. He was rescued, however at London, and 
thus effected his escape 

Sometime afterwards his wife, Margaret Philip, was, along with some others, 
captured while attending a Conventicle at Gribloch, and conveyed to Dunnottar 
Castle, where she endured the utmost misery. After some time she was put on 
board a vessel to be taken abroad. Mrs. Connel, with plausible ingenuity, bribed the 
captain, and was put ashore at Leith, and thus obtained her liberty. 
On the 9th January, 1682, a sentence of forfeiture was pronounced by the Court of 
Justiciary against Donald Connel, portioner of Buchlyvie, and his cattle and goods 
carried to Doune by Drummond of Deanston, who it appears, was the District judge. 
There are some of the name in the district, but I'm not aware of if they claim 
descent from the Covenanter. Mrs. Ure, mother of the Covenanter, suffered, along 
with her brave son, many of the perils of that cruel period, and her cruel fate latterly 
was nothing short of murder of the most aggravating kind. Although not a martyr in 
the real sense of the term, yet she yielded up her life in the cause of religion-a life 
nobly spent in the training of her sons, who were to bear the burden and heat of the 
persecuting day. There was a great gathering at the old frequented spot on the 
farm of Gribloch. This place was selected both on account of its seclusion and 
central situation for the people of Strathendrick on the west, and those coming from 
Gargunnock on the east. This farm is beautifully situated, stretching from near the 
heathy shores of loch Laggan on the north, to the foot of one of the Lennox Hills on 
the south. Gribloch is believed to be a corruption of "Garble-blath," signifying 
rouugh and warm, from its fine pasture and southern exposure. This esteemed old 
lady, then in her seventieth year, was among the hearers. The officiating clergymen 
are believed to have been Riddel of Kippen and the martyr Mr. King. This meeting 
attracted the attention of the district authorities, and a day or two after a troop of 
dragoons, like an eagle on its quarry, swept down on the doomed victims. Mrs. Ure 
along with her son, Mr. Peter Rollo, Margaret Macklum, wife of Arthur Dougall, 
miller at New Mill, who is described as a "very godly man," are taken prisoners, 
along with a number of others, and conveyed to Glasgow, or rather, it is believed, 
forced to walk the sixteen miles. Reaching the city, they were all confined in one 
cell in the Tolbooth. Mrs. Ure, being perfectly exhausted by the long distance she 
had traveled over at that time impassable roads, becoming seriously unwell, she 
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petitioned hard for her liberty, or, at least, to be allowed to go to the prison door for 
air, but this simple request was sternly refused, and she died there amidst the 
crowd of prisoners. I have not been able to trace the fate of Mrs. Dougall, but it is 
supposed she was sent along with the others to Dunottar Castle, and afterwards 
sent abroad. 

In November, 1681, the Privy Council received a list of Stirlingshire heritors who 
had taken part in the conflict of Bothwell Bridge, and amongst these we find Walter 
Leckie of Mye. Mr. Leckie was proprietor of the farm of Easter Mye, now united to 
the estate of Mr. Stirling of Garden, and he is said to have taken a very active part 
in the battle, and afterwards, like his neighbors, had his goods forfeited. His 
descendants remained in the farm till about 80 years ago. The last descendant, a 
Miss Leckie, held the property in life-rent. At her death the representation of the 
family fell to her relative, Andrew Leckie, who was the father of a numerous family. 
Among the list of heritors handed in to the Privy Council we find the name of James 
Galbraith, who was farmer of Easter Glins. This name was very prevalent in the 
district at the time, and the two principle families were Galbraith of Culreuch and 
Galbraith of Balgair. The farmer of Glins was a follower of the first mentioned 
house. This man's descendants were long millers in New Mill, in the parish of 
Kippen. About a hundred years ago their representative removed to the Mill of 
Buchlyvie, and the last male representative was Mr John Galbraith, who died some 
years ago. 

The next Covenanter we shall mention is the famous Archibald Riddel, minister of 
Kippen, who was son of Sir Walter Riddel, second Baronet of Riddel, who had the 
honour of knighthood conferred upon him when a young man, and his mother was 
Janet, daughter of Wm. Rigg of Athernie, in the County of Fife. He was the third 
son, his eldest brother being Sir John, and his second brother being Mr William, 
progenitor of the Riddels of Glen Liddel in Dumfriesshire. Riddel was privately 
ordained in Kippen in or subsequently to the year 1670. He became afterwards 
famous as a field preacher, and was a fellow labourer with Mr John Dickson and 
John Blackadder, with whom he associated in celebrating the Lords Supper in the 
fields. He was apprehended in September 1680 and was first sent to Jedburgh 
Tolbooth, and thence carried to Edinburgh prison. After lying there about nine 
months he was twice examined by a committee of Council, and was on the 9th 
June 1 681 sentenced by an Act of Council to be carried to the Bass for breaking his 
confinement in Kippen, keeping conventicles, and marrying and baptizing in a 
disorderly manner. In this prison he continued till about the close of 1681, when he 
was set at liberty, in answer to a petition presented to the Council on his behalf by 
Mr George Scot of Pitlochrie, upon condition of his removing to East New jersey in 
America, in the ship freighted by Scot to carry out prisoners gifted to him for his 
intended plantation there, and never returning to the kingdom without the 
permission of the Council. This voyage was very disastrous, a malignant fever 
having broken out in the vessel, which raged with fearful mortality. By this epidemic 
Riddel was deprived of his wife, and three of her relations. On Arriving at new 
jersey he received invitations from two congregations to become their minister, one 
from Long Island, and another from Woodbridge. He preferred the call to the latter 
place, where he continued till the Revolution, when he set sail for his native country 
in June, 1 689, the wind and weather during the voyage being highly favourable, but 
on reaching the coast of England, in the beginning of August, he and his son were 
captured by a French man-of-war, and carried prisoners to France, where they 
were cruelly treated and kept for a considerable time. They were at length released 
by the French Government, which gave in exchange for them French priests who 
were prisoners in Blackness. After his return to Scotland Riddel was admitted 
minister of Wemyss on 28 September 1691, whence he removed to Kirkcaldy on 
the 20 th May 1 697, and lastly was translated to Edinburgh in 1 702. He died in 1 708. 

Cava//er 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the Trail of Scott.) 
The Covenanting Heroes. 

The following remarks regarding Lord Cardross' sufferings in the cause of the 
Covenant are extracts from the original MS. In the Wodrow Collection in the 
Advocate's Library. In the year 1646 the late Lord Cardross was (not to mention the 
faithful services for many ages past to His Majesty's Royal ancestors by Lords 
Erskine and Earls of Mar, from whom Lord Cardross is descended) one of the few 
peers who dissented from delivering up the late King to the English army at 
Newcastle. He was a promoter of the engagement in 1648, for which he was fined 
in about one thousand pounds sterling, and debarred the Parliament in 1649. He 
lost by his engagement for his uncle, Arthur Erskine of Scottiscraig (who lost his life 
and spent his estate in His Majesty's service), at least to the value of two or three 
thousand pounds sterling. During the late troubles his House of Cardross was 
seized on, and to the value of at least a thousand pounds sterling taken out of it. 
When the now King's army lay at Stirling, his whole estate about Cardross was 
wasted, it being so near to the army, and the only considerable pass upon the river 
Forth thereabout. His House of Cardross, immediately after the English coming to 
Scotland, was garrisoned by them, and continued so for eight years, whereby the 
house and gardens were all quite destroyed. Sir Lues Stewart, grandfather to my 
Lady Cardross (for whose hearing her own chaplain preach in her own house, my 
Lord Cardross, her husband, was lately fyned in considerable sums of money) was 
of untainted loyalty, and in 1644 was forced to lend to the then Parliament about 
seven hundred pounds sterling, for which Lauderdale amongst others obliged 
himself upon the public accounts. This sum is yet unpaid, and now, interest being 
accumulated, will extend to about two thousand five hundred pounds sterling. Upon 
the usurper's coming to Scotland, Sir James Stewart, father to my Lady Cardross 
(by whose entail and destinations he possesses his estate, and against which the 
King declares in the gift of escheat to the Duke of Lauderdale's brother's son, he 
will assist him), was fined in a thousand pounds sterling, and his house of Kirkhill 
garrisoned to his great prejudice. 

For all which losses the Lord Cardross and his lady's families have never yet been 
considered. But, on the contrary, through misrepresentations of some, the now Lord 
Cardross was (for his lady hearing he own chaplain preach in her own house) fined 
in considerable sums, whereof he hath payed a thousand pounds sterling, besides 
his about six months attendance at Court, for procuring a discharge of the surplus 
of his fynes, and imprisoned during His Majesty's pleasure in the Castle of 
Edinburgh, where he continued four years, and the same time his House of 
Cardross (immediately after it was repaired) was garrisoned to his great hurt and 
prejudice. And in June last the King's forces, in their march to the West (the day 
before the Duke of Buccleugh came to them), went about two miles out of their 
road that they might quarter on the Lord Cardross' estate at Kirkhill, where in one 
night they took from and prejudiced him and his tenants to the value of at least five 
hundred pounds sterling, albeit there was hardly a Presbyterian in all that land. And 
now, after all, the Duke of Lauderdale hath procured from His Majesty a gift of my 
Lord Cardross' life-rent escheat in favour of his brother's son, which gift carries the 
rents of my Lord's whole estate during his life. 

Alexander Dun, "the guid man of Kepdowrie," as he was termed, was one of the 
very earliest of the Stirlingshire heritors who espoused the Presbyterian cause. His 
life was long, chequered, and remarkable one. In the first place, it was remarkable 
as having extended over three centuries, having been born in 1598, and dying in 
1703. Being greatly molested by the Church party, he was advised by friends to 
flee, along with other refugees, to Holland. He did so some time previous to the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, and resided there till after the Revolution. Being then 
ninety years of age, his son Alexander, afraid to risk his father alone on such a 
perilous voyage, set sail for Holland, and brought him home to Kepdowrie, where 
he lived for fifteen years afterwards. During his life he had some very narrow 
escapes, and on one occasion was saved from capture by the ingenuity of his 
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servant-maid. Along with this girl he was building the peat stack when horsemen 
were observed in the distance, and at her suggestion an aperture was made in the 
stack, into which he crept, and was hurriedly built in. In this position the heroic girl 
fed him three days until he effected his escape to Holland as before mentioned. 
The following is extracted from Lire's "Narrative of the Rising at Bothwell Bridge":-[ 
went to Rugland (Rutherglen) upon the Lord's Day, June 8* , 1679, about the first 
preaching going to, which was the Sabbath after Loudon Hill (fought June 1 st , 
1679), and when I came there, one Mr Kemp was preaching, and one Mr Douglas 
preached afternoon. They spoke much against the Indulgence and the defection of 
the times. The rest of the ministers were preaching too, for there was a great 
convention of people there from the country and from Glasgow. Our forces about 
this time were about two thousand foot, and seven troops of horse. They were 
commanded by Robert Hamilton as general and by one Henderson, Paton, Ross, 
Cleland and Weir; the horse by Balfour, Hackstoun, Mr Walter Smith, and Mr 
Kemp, as I suppose, had also a troop of horse. There went with me first about fifty- 
two men well armed. 

"After sermon, Mr Barclay took me in where Robert Hamilton and the rest of the 
ministers were going to supper. They made me very welcome, and in our discourse 
they were inquiring if there were any more to come out of our country. I told them 
that we heard that Cameron was here, and that was the stay; and if he had been, I 
would have presently returned; but if we had known that Mr Welsh and Mr Barclay 
had been here, we would have been upwards of two hundred more. Robert 
Hamilton spake nothing against me; but he and his faction kept an eye upon me, 
and afterwards they told me that Cameron was in Holland, and I prayed God that all 
his faction were with him. I went back to Glasgow that night, and so did a regiment 
of foot and four troops of horse. Upon the morrow (Monday the 9 lh ) they came all 
into the town and so we stayed until the next day at night. They marched two miles 
to a park towards Hamilton, where we abode, I abode that night in the town myself; 
for that day that they marched there came to me from our country upwards of 
seven score, for the most part well armed. These that wanted I got them spikes, so 
that our company was upward of two hundred well appointed, two parts with guns, 
and the third with pikes. There was at first several that wanted arms (near to thirty), 
but they were still slipping away home, so as we had arms enough ere all was 
done." 

At this time one Watson, a flesher in Glasgow, was ordained to be shot for 
murdering one of the Covenanters. Ure says of him, "On Thursday, the 12 th , we 
kept a council of war, and there the butcher was brought and condemned . When 
his sentence was read to him, he called for a minister to whom he confessed his 
sins, but said nothing to the killing of the man. Mr Welsh, and all the ministers, and 
many more of us, would have had witnesses brought, and his confession 
subscribed by him, and sent him to Glasgow, but they would not, and so about two 
in the afternoon he was shot, and died most obdurately." 

On Saturday, the 14 th , we removed east a mile to the old Kirk of Monkland, where 
we abode three nights. We met upon a moor every day about half a mile be east 
the Kirk. Robert Hamilton lay in the Haggs and we about the Kirk. On Sunday, the 
15 th , we were convened on a moor to hear sermon, they called a council of war, 
and called the whole ministers and told them if they did not preach name and 
surname against the indulgence, they should preach none. They (the ministers) 
thought it very hard to be kept within guard, and to be commanded what to preach. 
They told them they were to receive their commission from Jesus Christ what to 
preach, and not from them. 

On Monday the 1 6 th , we met again on the moor, and because of the rain we went to 
a barn, and held our council. We were highly confused, for they were angry that the 
declaration was printed till they had gotten more added to it, especially the 
indulgence and sins of the times. There was one Captain Carmichael, a very 
forward gentleman, and Learmonth and I, that stood and told them what sort of 
judicatory they would be. For aught that we saw we were come here to fight among 
ourselves, and if they would get their wills, we would be a reproach as long as the 
world stands, for we were reproached already as to what was done to King Charles 
the First; and for aught we saw they intended to make the whole world our enemies. 
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So we desired them to do what they pleased, but we would not join with them. They 
desired us to be gone then, so we arose and would have gone out, but the guard at 
the door would not let us, so we went to the other end of the barn and sat down, 
and the rest of our company came to us. 

We marched after that about a long mile north from the moor towards 
Cumbernauld, and when they came there they called a council of war, and we 
marched back again the way we came to the moor and over to Hamilton town. In 
this confusion five hundred horse might have broken us all, for when they marched 
in the night time, they were as if they had been fleeing. Our train was lying at the 
place of the Haggs. There went the most part of our army alongst Bothwell Bridge, 
and I and captain Learmonth's company followed till it was so dark that we knew 
not where to go; so we abode on the other side of the water foragainst Haggs all 
night. Our disorder this night was unspeakable; for I do really think we were five 
hundred fewer on the morrow, partly through our division and disorder, and the 
false alarm." The confusion at this time in the Presbyterian army sees to have been 
indescribable. Ure says, "I rose and told Robert Hamilton that I had a wife and five 
children, and that I had a little bit of an estate, and that I was come to hazard all and 
my life to get the yoke of Prelacy and supremacy removed; but for ought I saw, they 
intended to tyrannise our consciences, and lead us to a worse snare nor we were 
into; and for my part, I would fight till the last drop of my blood before I went one 
step length with them. And I told Mr Cargill he rendered himself odious with his 
naughty principles. He was very much offended with me. When he saw we were 
resolved to leave them, they drew by, and when they came to us they 
condescended to stand to the declaration and to let all debates alone, and to give it 
under their hands, so we were all glad and merry. On Friday, the 20 th , the Galloway 
forces came in. They would have been near 1000 horse and foot. When they were 
settled a little, they met all in the town, and they (Hamilton's party) met into the park. 
So we told the Galloway gentlemen all our debates, and when they engaged to 
subscribe with their hands, we did write it down, and desired them to stand to the 
printed declaration, and let all debates be till a Parliament and General Assembly. 
When we had done it, there was none had will to go to them with it. I desired some 
to go with me, and I should deliver it. At length Craichly, a Galloway gentleman, and 
Bankhead went with me to the park, where they were all together with their council, 
and I delivered it. Robert Hamilton read it and gave it to Mr Douglas, who did write 
upon it, and declared to me that they desired to know wherein the differences were 
between us, as if he had not known them: so I returned. They were all satisfied with 
the answer, for they gave me no answer what either they would stand to, or what 
they had promised the day before. To morrow we met altogether on the moor, it 
being Saturday (the 21 st ), where we had a great council, for, of ministers and others 
that day, we would have been near to fifty. The ministers sat not with us but when 
we called them. The first thing we did was to choose a preses, for Robert Hamilton 
was still preses before this. When we were voting it, Robert Hamilton started up 
and said," Gentlemen, we who are not of your judgement will remove, and he that 
will go with me let him go." So there followed him about twelve men. Of our number 
there was one John Spreul, apothecary in Glasgow, who owned Robert Hamilton 
strongly, but we commanded him to be silent, so we sat still about sending a 
petition to the Duke, so we drew up a draught, and desired them to look at it, and 
tell us their opinion of it. They said it was not right, for the enemy might see by it 
that we were afraid for them, it was so humbly drawn. After long debating to and 
fro, they and we condescended to refer it to four gentlemen and four ministers, and 
so they agreed at length, and it was to have been drawn up that night and sent to 
the Duke timeously on Monday. For ought that I know they were altogether against 
sending of any, for they did not desire us to agree; what they meant by it the Lord 
knows. Our men, with our divisions, slipped away from us, for it was common 
discourse that we could do no good. So after this we went all into the park and town 
of Hamilton. 

We were not well settled when there came a post to Mr Welsh, showing that the 
enemy was marching towards us. We were not concerned with an enemy; as if 
there had not been one enemy within 1000 mile of us. There were none went 
through the army to see if we wanted powder or ball. I do really think there were few 
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or none that had both powder and ball in all the army to shoot twice. My men were 
well provided, for we brought upwards of two stones of powder from home with us, 
and I put to hand when we went from home first. I did take the lead and cast ball 
when we lay in the Monkland; so that we were best provided of them all. And we 
went presently to the moor and stood to our arms all night, and a little before day 
we saw the enemy kindling their matches a great way off. There were two 
companies at the bridge, and they came and desired me to go down to assist them; 
so I went, and the other company of Stirlingshire men and Glasgow company. I 
drew up hard upon the water side against the west end of the bridge. Glasgow, 
when they came down, drew up on my right hand, and Lennox upon my left; there 
came also down about 200 hundred Galloway foot; they had on other arm but pikes 
and halberds, with four pairs of colours, and took ground on our right hand farthest 
from our enemy. There came one troop of their horse and drew up behind us, and 
then our cannon was drawn down, being a field piece, and two muskets of found 
unmounted, so these were not made use of. About three hours in the morning 
(Sunday, June 22) there advanced from the west side of Bothwell Kirk, four 
companies of Dragoons and the King's troop of the guard, and the Duke William's 
troop, and so they advanced close to the bridge. The rest of the army was near a 
mile off, but marching north west, for they came about because of their cannon , 
which was with them. They sent down near to the bridge six men, who fired upon 
our men at the bridge, and we gave them a return. We received no hurt but one 
man wounded on the foot, and I believe some of them were wounded, if not killed, 
for they lay down where they fired, but I never saw them rise again. Robert 
Hamilton and Mr Hume came to us and several others. They sent over a drummer 
with a petition, so there was a cessation for near one hour. The meantime the 
enemy came hard to the bridge end and spoke to us and we to them. They desired 
us to come over and they would not harm us, and called for Mr Hamilton to speak 
with him, so Mr David Hume went over and another gentleman with him, and spoke 
with the Duke, and desired His Grace to prevent an effusion of blood. He told them 
their petition should have been more humbly worded, and said, lay down our arms 
and come in his mercy, and we should be favourably dealt with; so he returned and 
told us. When Robert Hamilton heard it, he laughed at it, and said, "And hang next." 
So we sent over word we would not lay down our arms. He bade us likewise advise 
us, but would not grant a cessation; so they fired over a cannon amongst our men, 
and killed two horses, but no men. We fired our cannon, and muskets played on 
both sides. When our cannon shot they left their cannon, fled both horse and foot, 
nearly fiver pair of butts. If we had had any person to have commanded us, we 
might have gained their cannon; but if I should have gone without command, if they 
should have turned on me, there none would have relieved me. So they came back 
and manned their guns again, and shot other three cannons amongst us but did no 
harm. My Lord Lithgow's son came down to the bridge with about 500 of red coats 
too, and we still fired on both sides. They charged again their cannon, and shot 
them down at the bridge, then they fled and left it. The two companies that was out 
of Glasgow they left us; also Glasgow company followed them, and one of our 
companies from my left hand also. They fired their cannon again, I do not know 
what harm it did. Lithgow's son came advancing to me, and they fired still upon me 
from the other side. I was necessitated to retire, so I turned back over the brow of 
the hill about four pair of butts, and halted and charged again. Lithgow's son was 
the first that came over the bridge with 300 foot and a troop of horse upon his rear. 
So they advanced towards us , upon which I desired our men to face about and let 
them see that we were not flying; and so I went back, and there followed me at first 
about thirty four of my men, and the rest advanced after them. The enemy fired 
about 100 muskets at us; we clapped, and so escaped all hazard of that fire, and 
immediately advanced again still forward, resolving not to fire until we were in their 
bosom. They seeing us advance so resolutely, their horse retired first, and then 
their foot, so that there was none of them this side of the gates. Upon which retreat 
we made fire upon them, and the rest of my men coming down fired also. The 
enemy faced, and fired at me from the other side, and from the bridge, upwards of 
500 shots, and likewise their cannon played. With the first shot they killed two men 
to me, and there was another killed with a musket; and I saw none coming to 
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assist. I was forced to retire to the moor to rest. On my retiring there was some of 
theirs pursued, and killed a man that had been wounded at the bridge. I caused my 
party to face about, and chased them back; but they out ran us to their party. When 
we came from the bridge, for ought that I know or can hear, their was none of my 
men killed but one man, and my three, and the man that was wounded. In all this 
hot dispute our commanders never owned us. As for Robert Hamilton, I never saw 
him from the time he went from the bridge, when the treaty was given up. 
Immediately the enemy advanced sharply alongst the bridge. Presently I drew up in 
the moor my men, and attended to Learmont's command; for I saw none but him to 
give orders. Because he had drawn the foot he commanded me to draw up upon 
the left hand, and so I did. He came within a little, and desired me to draw down my 
men, and lay them in an ambush that was in a hollow of the burn, and so I did, and 
left my picked men that, with Learmonth's men, was to keep the dragoons from 
flanking our horse. I got my horse a little before this. When I placed my men I 
leaped on my horse to see the enemy's order of battle. What number they were I 
know not, but I am sure they were three times our number; so I rode amongst their 
battle within shot of them a great way, and came back alongst to our men again; 
and so I came encouraging them what I could, for I saw none to do it. After this I 
rode to my men down the brae side. The two armies were no more but two 
carbine's shot asunder; and my men was betwixt on the left hand. I lighted to fasten 
my girth, and knew not their dragoons were so near at hand, advancing up the 
brae. In the meantime Balfour being on the left hand. Seeing the cannon presented 
to them, wheeled about and went through an open that there was some foot coming 
to fill up, but the rear of his horse troubled the foot, and they went back a little. 
While he was retiring my men fired on the dragoons, and they at them, and their 
cannons played; the foot, hearing this, and being troubled a little with the horse, 
fled, and so they all fled, and not a man was standing on all the left hand. I cried to 
my men to make way. The right hand stood a little, but not so long as to put on a 
pair of gloves; so they all fled, and I turned with all my speed. Indeed I was 
beholden to my horse. We were not at this day past 4000 foot and 2000 horse; if 
we had agreed we would have been triple, but when they came the one day and 
went away the next. The Lord took both courage and wisdom from us. This is what I 
saw and heard, and is a truth; but there is many things that were done amongst us, 
which, if I had had the help of another who was witness to this, we might have set it 
more fully down. As for Mr Kidd, although I had set him down as one of the faction, 
I never saw him open his mouth; and for Mr Kemp, he went from us at Glasgow. 
What they stirred up the rest to do I know not, but it was Douglas and Cargill that 
we were still crossed with. We continued at the bridge from three hours to six 
hours, and, when we fled all, it would have been eight hours. A better dispute that 
that we had not readily heard of. There was none saw it that thought but there had 
been 1000 men killed; when we fled there was not but ten men killed of us all. 
There were not three times so many men in the whole army of firemen as were in 
our three companies; there were not better like men, and better armed men than 
our company were. 

Cava//er 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the Trail of Scott.) 
Among The Hills of Touch 

"Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood." 

It was a beautiful morning in early autumn we left Stirling to spend a day among the 
Hills of Touch. Of all the rambles in the neighbourhood we prefer Touch, its brown 
heather-clad knolls, wooded slopes, and jagged crags all forming great attractions 
for the lover of nature. We ascend Tulmore, as it is called -that is, we presume, a 
corruption of "Culmor," or the "Great Back." The view is extensive and the land 
beautiful. Northward are Scotia's proudest hills, each towering above his fellows, 
their dark passes and awful gorges, so dear to their native sons, where 

"The loud torrents and whirlwinds roar 

But bind him to his native mountains more." 
Eastward are the great battlefields of Scotland - Stirling Bridge, Falkirk and 
Bannockburn. Beneath us, that lovely valley, watered by rivers, studded with trees, 
dotted with mansions, hushed to slumber a mid the din of waterfalls. There the dark 
Forth, from its first infant murmurings amid the hills of Buchannan, till where they 
mingle with the mighty deep. These princely mansions all fill up an interesting page 
in the early history of our country; their white-washed homesteads, the abode of a 
toiling and honourable race. Upon this spot where we now stand, where, from the 
lichen and moss, the mountain violet and daises shed their lustre in the summer 
sun, breathing fragrance on the untainted air, the renowned Maggie of Clahara, the 
celebrated witch of the Carron, alighted to curse the farmers of Leckie. According to 
tradition, Maggie had her residence on the banks of the Carron, but took periodical 
excursions to the surrounding country, and is said to have attended all the great 
sacramental gatherings of the district. Having taken some umbrage at the farmers 
of the Carse of Leckie for some fancied oversight, she is said to have alighted on 
this hill and uttered her fearful anathemas against them. Fields or grain are said to 
have been blighted, the lowing kine refused to give their lactary beverage after her 
fearful orgies and incantations. 

The Teith from its source, far amid the heathery hills, comes boiling from rock to 
rock, as it rolls onwards through flowery meadow, smiling lawns, and past ancient 
feudal keep, till it buries its silvery waters in the deep dark Forth. Doune, with its 
hoary castle and dismal dungeon, where many sad scenes were enacted during the 
ebb and flow of Scotland's tidal prosperity, this 

"-Loveliest village of the plain 

Where health and plenty cheers the labouring swain, 

is glittering in the summer sun. 
Yonder is dark Uamh-Mor, or the great cave, with the sandy avalanche on its face. 

"Umvar, where oft 'tis told 

A giant had his den of old." 
During Scotland's troublous times, this hill, from its many cavities and hiding places, 
was the resort of successive small bands of banditti, who made it their 
headquarters, and was the scourge of the surrounding districts. The last of any note 
who inhabited its largest cave, facing southwards, were two brothers of the name 
McLachlan, who were followers of Mclachlan, chief of the Lochaber branch of the 
clan, but had been expelled from the clan for some misdemeanour. The elder 
brother is said to have been a tall and very powerful man, with one eye, and was 
known in the district as "Glied Lauchy", their whole sustenance was derived from 
robbery, sheep stealing, and other plunder. One morning, when prowling in the 
neighbourhood of Drumvaich. He espied a cobbler with a bag of provisions on his 
back. The shoemaker finding himself observed by McLachlan, and being a bold 
man, and knowing well the character of his opponent, resolved to challenge him to 
decide the issue, throwing down the bag, and planting his foot on it, drew his 
dagger, exclaiming, "Will ye tak the half o't, Lauchy, or fecht for the hale o't?" 
McLachlan replied, "I'll tak the half o't". 
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The exploits of the brothers having become very annoying in the district, a party of 
military, consisting of an officer and a few soldiers, were sent from Stirling Castle to 
apprehend them. Approaching the cave, they observed the younger brother 
crossing the hill. One of the soldiers on entering the cave, found McLachlan asleep 
on his bed. He was at once aroused, and informed what his fate would be if he 
resisted. Promising to accompany the party quietly, he was allowed to dress without 
being handcuffed. While in the act of adjusting his kilt, McLachlan, with that ferocity 
which characterised his life, clutched a dagger which he had stuck overhead in a 
crevice in the rock, and plunged it with great force into the breast of the soldier, who 
fell dead at his feet. He was instantly shot by the officer who guarded the door, and 
fell back with a groan on his bed. The soldiers buried their comrade and his 
murderer at the foot of the hill. Sixty years ago the two graves were quite distinct, 
and the four posts of the robber's bed were still standing. My informant, who was 
born on the farm, had often been in the cave when a boy, and had repeatedly seen 
the graves and the robber's bed, as it was termed. 

There in the valley the beautiful and historic estate of Touch, with its noble 
surroundings, its well studded lawns, its fine glens and sloping uplands. This 
beautiful estate had very early been in the possession of the Frasers of Oliver 
Castle. It afterwards merged by marriage to the Hays of Tullibody, afterwards to the 
Setons, Bernard Fraser of Touch, seems to have been a frequent witness to the 
charters granted by Alexander II. He was appointed Sheriff of Stirling in 1234. It 
would appear he was succeeded in the office of Sheriff by his relative, Gilbert 
Fraser, who was also Sheriff of Traquair, and witness to the cartulary of Newbattle 
in 1258. This Gilbert Fraser had three sons, one Simon, Sheriff of Peebles from 
about 1263 to 1268; Andrew de Touch, Sheriff of Stirling during 1291-3; and 
William, Bishop of St. Andrews, and according to Keith's "Catalogue of Scottish 
Bishops," was also Chancellor of Scotland. Andrew Dominus de Touch swore fealty 
to Edward I at Dunfermline on the 17th June 1926. The Frasers of Touch seem to 
have been Sheriff of Stirling till about 1430, when David II, conferred it upon Sir 
Robert de Erskine. It would appear that the sons of Simon were held in high esteem 
by King Robert the Bruce; the elder was, after gallantly fighting for the Bruce, put to 
death by the English King. According to the Douglas baronetage, Sir Alexander 
Seaton (who was the eldest son of Alexander, Lord Gordon and 1st Earl of Huntly, 
but by an arrangement not altogether singular in the history of the Scottish 
Peerage, deprived of the succession to his father's titles and estates, which went to 
the elder son by an after marriage) obtained in 1470, a grant of his mother's estate 
of Touch and Tullibody, was appointed heritable armour-bearer and squire to the 
royal person, and in November 1488, Sheriff of Stirling for life. He is ancestor of the 
present honourable family of Touch. 

There the splendid estate of Leckie, with its noble mansion and lovely grounds, its 
beautiful glens with the rare ferns that clothe its banks, and the old associations 
that surround it, form a wide page of study for the naturalist and antiquarian. That 
quaint old house, with its peaked turrets, grated windows, and strong door of barred 
iron, is the old mansion-house which for one night afforded an hospitable reception 
to the "Bonnie Prince" on his southward march. 

This fine estate seems to have belonged to an involuntary subject of Edward I. 
named Malise de Leggie, who was a prisoner along with some of his neighbours of 
Menteith, in the Castle of Winchelsea in 1297, and was in that year liberated by the 
friendly mediation of John Hastings de Strathbogie, who guaranteed their loyalty. 
The extensive possessions in the western and midland counties of Scotland 
belonging to Baliol, together with the estates of his partisans (who appear to have 
been more numerous than is generally supposed) falling under forfeiture, gave the 
Scottish Crown a greater power than it had ever formerly possessed. 
King Robert the Bruce reserved some of these estates for himself, and bestowed 
the rest upon his most trusty adherents, who thus became attached to his 
government by a new tie. Among the former we find the estate of Leckie. We are 
not aware to whom the estate formerly belonged, but from Robertson's "Index of 
Charters" it appears that half of the estate nearest Boquhan was the private 
property of the King, and that he exchanged it with the Earl of Lennox for Cardross, 
in Dumbartonshire. There is a charter extant of the lands of Leckie, granted by King 
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David Bruce to Malcolm, son of Duncan, "ancestor of the Leckies of that Ilk in 
1353." There are other charters of a later date regarding this important property 
which we need not quote. The Leckies were pretty numerous and warlike. John 
Leckie of Leckie was killed leading his followers at the Battle of Pinkie. He was 
succeeded in the estate by his son Walter. In 1 688 mention is made of George Moir 
of Leckie, who appears to have been the ancestor of the Moirs of Leckie. In 1745 
Mr Moir of Leckie warmly supported the cause of Prince Charles Stewart. 
His friends, however, seeing the hopelessness of the cause, carried the laird a 
prisoner to Stirling, keeping him in confinement during the time the Prince was in 
the neighbourhood. The Prince, on his southern march, reached Leckie House on 
the 13th September 1745, where, in the absence of the Laird, he was hospitably 
entertained by Miss Betty Moir. The window is pointed out where the Prince and his 
hostess sat and conversed with the men stationed in the court below. Old Miss Moir 
took great pleasure in relating her conversation with the Prince, and used to say 
"that he was surely born to rule, as he was every inch a king." According to the 
nature of the times, the Leckies had frequent feuds with their neighbours, and being 
of a very bold nature, never scrupled to defend themselves, or attack the most 
powerful of their foes. On one occasion they attacked the powerful barons of 
Dundaff at Boquhan, the result being what is known in the district as the Battle of 
Ballochleam, on the estate of Boquhan. The conflict was fierce and undecided, and 
many fell on both sides. The ballad celebrating the battle was very popular in the 
district about fifty years ago. The late Lieut. -General Fletcher Campbell of Boquhan, 
in a MS left by him, says the Leckies must have been a considerable number at 
that time, if they could cope with the Grahams. Ballochleam signifies the "hollow of 
the leap." The General tells us that "in the hollow of one of these fields, searching 
for limestone, an old tenant found some pieces of brass armour, with the points of 
spears, and a great many different bones" He said "he intended to go on, but a 
thought came that he might raise up the plague." 

In 1715 the Duke of Argyle, commander of the royal forces in Scotland, encamped 
in the King's Park, Stirling, for sometime, and when on his march to Dunblane 
encountered the Earl of Mar, commander of the rebel army, and fought the 
undecided battle of Sheriffmuir. 

During his stay in the King's Park, a detachment of the Greenock and Carstdyke 
Militia were stationed for nine days in Touch House. On the 13 September, 1745 
part of the Highland army on its march to Falkirk, was hospitably entertained by 
Lady Seton at Touch House. Among the officers present were the two proud chiefs 
of the Clans MacGregor and Cameron. After spending a jolly night under the 
hospitable roof, and when at breakfast in the morning, shots were heard on the hill, 
Lochiel said, "Glencairnock, what shooting can that be?" "It will be the Camerons," 
replied Glencairnock, "shooting sheep." "God forbid," exclaimed Lochiel; "it's the 
McGregors." "I'll lay you a hundred guineas," retorted Glencairnock, "that they are 
not McGregors." Upon this they both left the breakfast table, and drew their pistols, 
vowing if they were Camerons Lochiel would shoot them, and if McGregors, 
Glencairnock would. As they were passing the top of the avenue, they saw a 
Cameron with a sheep on his back. Lochiel, exasperated at the disgrace thus 
brought upon his clan, drew his pistol and shot the offender through the shoulder. 
In 1764, Smeaton, the architect of the Eddystone Lighthouse, and engineer of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, while planning improvements for the better navigation of the 
Forth, in his report on a proposed canal has the following remark:- 
"Two locks and one dam on the Forth will make an open navigation from Gartmore 
to the Firth at all seasons of the year." Referring to the engineer's remarks, the Rev. 
Mr McGregor Stirling , the minister of Port says- "For the benefit, indeed of the 
north side of the Vale of Menteith, a cut would be required from the confluence of 
the Goodie to Boquhapple, a distance for rather more than two miles. The stream is 
then a readymade canal, having been cut in successive straight lines, for the sake 
of draining a morass, anciently called the Lake of Goodie. The Lake of Menteith, 
whence the Goddies issues, is less than 15 feet above high water mark at Stirling, 
and would add a mile and a half of navigation." 

Bannockburn seems to have been anciently the property of Airths, and to have 
gone by marriage to the honourable family of Drummond, and appears to have 
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once gone by the name of Drummond's Hall, and in 1745 was the property of Sir 
Hugh Paterson, who entertained the Prince Charles Stewart on the night of the 14 
September 1 745, when on his way south. McPharie, who accompanied the Prince's 
army, states in his MSS, that he was one of the Prince's guard that night, and 
mentions that it was the first night of the McGregors on guard. 
Charles, when falling back before Cumberland's army, was in Bannockburn House 
on the 28th. That night he was unusually gay, and sat up very late. Next morning 
Lord George Murray sent him a packet to Bannockburn House. It contained a paper 
signed by Lord George, and seven other chiefs, advising a retreat to the north. 
Charles was so grieved when he read this paper that it is said he struck his head 
against the wall till he staggered. The chiefs who signed the paper were Lord 
George Murray, Locheil, Kippoch, Clanronald, Ardshiel, Lochgary, Scothouse, and 
Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat. 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the Trail of Scott.) 
The Prince in the Lennox. 

" On hills that are by right his ain, 

He roams a lonely stranger; 

On ilka hand he's pressed by want, 

On ilka side by danger." 

-Glen 
After Falkirk, it had been determined to fight the king's forces, who were known to 
be advancing to Edinburgh, under the Duke of Cumberland, and with this view all 
the sick and wounded men, along with the women, were sent to Dunblane. On the 
28 th January, Lord George Murray came to Bannockburn House, and showed 
Charles a plan he had drawn of the battle to be fought. The Prince was extremely 
well pleased with it, and made several corrections with his own hand, and, as we 
have said previously, he was unusually gay and sat up very late. Next day he 
received the packet referred to in our last. The Prince, after reading the papers, 
was so grieved and disheartened at the resolution come to by the Highland Chiefs 
that it was with the greatest reluctance he gave orders to retreat northwards. 
Accordingly the siege of Stirling Castle was abandoned, the heavy cannon spiked, 
and his soldiers evacuated the vicinity. As an arch of Stirling bridge had been 
broken down in December by the Governor Blackney, to prevent Charles's levies 
from crossing, and was also secured by troops and cannon of the Castle, Charles 
therefore led his army along the base of the Touch Hills, towards the Fords of Frew. 
He reached Boquhan House on the 30t h January, 1746, where he and a number of 
officers dined. This beautiful property had in early times belonged to the great 
family of Dundaff. There is also reason to believe that it at one time belonged to the 
Earls of Montieth of the name of Graham. Archibald, 4 th earl of Argyle, married Lady 
Margaret Graham, daughter of the Earl of Montieth. By her he has Sir Colin 
Campbell of Boquhan, who, it would seem, was the first Laird of the name of 
Campbell. The Earls of Monteith were ancient patrons of the church of Kippen, 
which in early times certainly meant landed property in the parish. Sir Colin 
succeeded on the death of his elder brother ( who died without issue) to be 7 th Earl 
of Argyle, and James, who succeeded to be Earl of Irvine. It merged by marriage to 
the Cunninghames, and a Miss Mary Cunninghame bequeathed it to Henry 
Fletcher, second son of Lord Milton, who, by virtue of a clause in the settlement, 
took the surname of Campbell. He died without issue, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, who was a Lieutenant-General. General Fletcher Campbell was 
very learned and accomplished and took great interest in improving his estate and 
the district generally. He was one of the principal promoters of the new turnpike 
road from Stirling to Drymen. He was founder of the Gargunnock Farmers Club, 
instituted by him in 1796, and afterwards, in 1807, enriched by a noble bequest of 
£500, the original trustees being Peter Spiers, Esq. of Culcreuch, the Rev. 
Christopher Tait, minister of Kincardine, and Alex. Littlejohn, Esq. Writer, Stirling. 
Eleven parishes are entitled to share in its benefits, viz Gargunnock, Kippen, 
Stirling, St. Ninians, Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, Drymen, Port of Monteith, Kincardine, 
and Kilmadock. The General in a MS. Dated 1793, while speaking of Sir John de 
Graham's castle, says, "From these heights the Barons of Boquhan had descended 
to the dry fields, the ruins of their ancient tower were but lately dug up in the field of 
Oldhall, and some aged men can remember the iron door and grated windows. A 
modern house in the carse, with open fields near the high road, receives the 
present proprietor." The General was succeeded by his son, the late well-known 
Henry Fletcher Campbell. Mr Campbell was succeeded by his son the present 
accomplished Captain Campbell, R.N., who did good service during the late Zulu 
war, and was one of the gallant defenders of Ekowe. The Prince, after being kindly 
entertained by the Cunninghames, and having taken a drink out of what has since 
been termed the "Prince's Well," he proceeded to cross the Forth. The Rev. William 
McGregor Stirling, in a note to Nimmo's History of Stirlingshire, says- "When 
Charles Edward was understood to be about to recross the Forth in his retreat, a 
Captain Campbell, with a party of the King's soldiers, came the evening before to 
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the farm of Wester Frew, and enquired particularly at Robert Forrester, one of the 
Earl of Moray's tenant's, where the ford in the neighbourhood was. This respectable 
yeoman (whose grandson, John Forrester, now occupies the farm) being more 
attached to the family in exile than to that in possession, and suspecting that 
Campbell had no good intention towards what he esteemed the good cause, 
directed him to a ford very seldom used. Campbell took from a cart some caltrops, 
and threw those weapons of invisible annoyance in the river. Having done so, he 
and his party withdrew. Next day Charles, with a considerable number of Officers, 
arrived at Boquhan, on the Stirlingshire side of the Forth. Here they halted and 
dined. Forrester's sons and servants, anxious to see the noble adventurer, crossed 
the river and remained in the close neighbourhood of the Prince and staff during 
dinner. Having finished their meal, the warriors took the proper ford, except 
Charles, who, not thinking any information necessary regarding fords he had used, 
rode through by one different from either of the above mentioned, and in which 
Forrester had seen one of Campbell's men deposit a single caltrop. This the 
Prince's horse picked up , and of course was wounded. One of the young 
Forresters, John, father of the present tenant of Wester Frew, told the Reverend 
Doctor Patrick Murray, minister of the parish in which the Frews are situated, 
Kilmadock, that he had been apprehensive lest he could find nobody to point out 
the Prince, and might not be able certainly to say he had seen one who, although 
he might never wear a crown, was, in the opinion of his father's family, entitled to 
that dignity. "But," said Forrester, waxing old when he told the anecdote, "there was 
no occasion for anxiety, for there is something in the brave Ascanius" (his poetical 
name) which should have pointed him out to me, young as I was, as son of a king 
among ten thousand." 

Charles, on his northward march, stayed that night with the Edmonstons of Newton, 
where he was kindly entertained by the Misses Edmonston. Amongst others invited 
to spend the evening with the Prince were their relations the Edmonstons of 
Cambuswallace. On the morning Charles was about to depart, he graciously held 
out his hand, and the rest of the ladies respectfully kissed it. Miss Robina 
Edmonston of Cambuswallace, anxious, as would seem, to have a more special 
mark of what she considered royal favour, solicited that she might have the honour 
to "pree His Royal Highness's moo." Deeming it a reasonable request, the gallant 
adventurer took her kindly in his arms, and kissed her from ear to ear to the envy, 
no doubt, and mortification of those coyer friends who had contented themselves 
with a more moderate share of princely grace. The following information regarding 
the Prince is from authenticated documents, but which are certainly very little 
known: - After taking Edinburgh, and obtaining the victory of Preston, McPharie, 
who was present, says in his MS " When the highlanders first set foot on English 
ground, they drew their swords, flourished them in the air, and huzzaed. Lochiel 
was seen to cut his hand in the operation. This was reckoned a bad omen" John 
Daniel, an Englishman, who joined the Prince at Preston, says in his MS, preserved 
in Drummond Castle- "That when at Derby the ladies eager to behold the gallant 
Prince Charles, crowded into the apartment when his Royal Highness was. They 
overturned and broke the Royal standard. This, Daniel adds, was interpreted as an 
omen of future disaster." 

The same author says of the Prince, as he reviewed the troops on Glasgow Green 
on 25 th December, 1745 -"The army having been provided with clothing and other 
necessaries, of which they were much in want, the Prince resolved to make a 
general inspection, and review them. Accordingly, orders were issued one morning 
for us all to repair to a place a little distance from the town. So we marched out, 
with drums beating , colours flying, bagpipes playing, and all the marks of a 
triumphant army, to the appointed ground, accompanied by multitudes of people, 
who had come from all parts to see us, and especially the ladies, who before had 
been against us, were now charmed at the sight of the Prince, and became most 
loyal. I am somewhat at a loss to give a description of the Prince at this review. No 
object could be more charming, no personage more taking, no deportment more 
agreeable than his at that time was, for being well mounted and princely attired, 
having great endowments both of body and mind, he appeared to bear a sway 
above every comparison with the heroes of the last ages, and the majesty and 
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grandeur he seemed to display were most noble and divine." This John Daniel 
seems to have been something of an adventurer. He joined the Prince at Preston, 
in Lancashire, attended him to Derby, and afterwards as an ensign of cavalry, 
under Lord Balmerino, was in the battle of Culloden, and encountered those 
nameless horrors to which the fugitives were for months exposed. 
Andrew Brown, the Glasgow historian, thus alludes to the Pretender's visit to 
Glasgow:-"ln 1745 Charles Edward, the Pretender, having landed in Scotland, and 
gained a decided victory over the King's troops commanded by Sir John Cope, at 
the battle of Prestonpans, sent west Mr John Hay, a writer to the signet, with a party 
of horse, and being met by Glengyle and part of his clan, they sent for Andrew 
Cochrane, Provost, and demanded £15,000 in money, with all their arms and 
arrears of taxes to Government, otherwise they would put the city under military 
execution, and in an hour's time hang him on the lamp post standing before the 
window. He was obliged to compound in the best manner he could. Mr Hay 
accepted of £5000 in money and £500 in goods. In a short time after this Charles, 
at the head of 4000 Highlanders had marched as far as Derby. In the course of 
their journey the good people of England, at every resting place, had meat roasted 
and ready for them. The people of Leicester had matters in the same order the day 
they retreated from Derby, and were obliged to eat it themselves, which they seem 
to have done with regret, for in the whole course of their journey, which has been 
traced by many intelligent travellers, there is no trace of a single act of barbarity. 
Mean time they had filled the kingdom and the capital with consternation and terror, 
and leaving a garrison at Carlisle to amuse the King's troops they directed their 
march straight for Glasgow, with Mr Hay, its old acquaintance, as their aide-de- 
camp, who demanded and obtained for the army belonging to Charles 12,000 linen 
shirts, 600 cloth coats, 6000 pairs of shoes, 6000 pairs of hose, and 6000 bonnets. 
Prior to this the city had raised two battalions of militia, one of which, under the Earl 
of Hume, guarded the baggage at Falkirk. It seems they were not affected by the 
same panic that seized the King's troops, and performed the service allotted to 
them with great gallantry. Several citizens, in command of this battalion, were killed 
at the battle. The other battalion remained at home to guard the city when the 
enemy was at a distance. The expense of these two regiments, and the 
amercements of Charles Edward had cost the city £14,000. In 1749, Parliament 
allowed them £10,000 as a reimbursement. 

Leaving Glasgow, the Prince occupied the fortified mansion of Kilsyth, on the night 
of 1 st January 1746. Mr Campbell of Shawfield's steward was ordered to provide 
entertainment for his royal highness and suite, and told that he would be paid. Next 
morning he was informed that the bill should be allowed to his master at accounting 
for the rents of Kilsyth. Fortunately for the occupant of the Kilsyth estate, this joke 
was never further acted upon. 

The Rev. William Magregor Stirling, Minister of Port of Menteith, in his notes to the 
history of Stirlingshire, quotes the following from the MS of an English gentleman:- 
"Lady Mary Touchet, a beautiful English woman, and sister to my late wife, made 
her first public appearance at a ball in Paris, given by the Pretender, before his 
expedition into Scotland in 1745. Attracted not only by her personal charms, but 
being the sister of an English Peer, the Prince took her out as his partner, and, 
before they separated, communicated to her whither he was going, and the 
importance of the expedition. I cannot tell, but can easily conceive, to what pitch of 
enthusiasm a beautiful young English woman, of the same religious principles, and 
so particularly honoured at that time, might be led to say on so trying an occasion, 
but whatever they were he instantly took his penknife from his pocket, ripped the 
star from his breast, and gave it to her as a token of his particular regard, and I 
doubt not, she concluded that such an external mark of his partiality, had he 
succeeded, was a prelude to the offer of that more precious jewel which had lain 
under the star. As that beautiful woman died at the age of twenty, the star fell into 
the lap of her sister, and, as soon fell into mine, I became possessed of that 
inestimable badge of distinction, together with a fine portrait of the Prince by 
Hussey. Being a Whig, and a military man, I did not think it right to keep them in my 
possession. He adds that he gave them to his three nieces, one of whom, Mrs 
Loyd, wife of the Dean of Norwich, has come to be the sole possessor. 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
On the trail of Scott 
Second Series No.1 
Round Buchanan 

"And these gray rocks this household lawn; 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn; 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake; 
This little bay, this quiet road, 
That holds in shelter thy abode; 
In truth, together do ye seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream." 

Wo/zfsworth 

Buchanan, from its natural situation, is one of the most beautiful and interesting in all our 
magnificent Scotland. Its internal grandeur, from the fertile plains to the monarchial mountains, 
with the lochs, glens, and rivers that bound it on either side, made it attractive, and formed a 
strong means of defence against invading neighbours. The powerful families that ruled over it 
during peace, or led her sons in war, against the powerful tribes that surrounded it on either side, 
ever ready to pour forth their lawless hordes for rapine and plunder, made it the scene of many a 
bloody and stirring conflict during the dark period in Scottish history. 

The family held its prosperity in their grasp during seven hundred long years, and withstood all 
the assaults of their bloodthirsty and envious neighbours, and the vicissitudes that follow in the 
wake of twenty-two generations, and at last seemed only to fall before the rule of time itself. 
It is not our intention to plod the misty path of this family history, or drag up from oblivion family 
names that have long been extinct, but simply to note some of the deeds of the most prominent of 
the name, and the general character of the race that so long ruled the district. The first Laird of 
Buchanan is believed to have been one "Anselan Okyan " who was one of the provincial kings of 
Ireland, who landed in the Lennox about the year 1016, and twelfth year of the reign of King 
Malcolm II., with a considerable number of his retainers to assist the King against the Danes, and 
for his heroic services received grants of part at least of the lands of Buchanan, and, having a 
keen eye and a clear head, he married Miss Dennieston, heiress of the other part, including the 
Drumquhassles and other lands on the Endrick, thus becoming possessed of the extensive 
estates, and laid the foundation of the family, which extended down to 1 682. 
Anselan, the seventh laird, obtained from the Earl of Lennox that island in Loch Lomond called 
"Clareinch "which became the slogan. Instantly the call, or war cry of the clan, was raised, and 
the word "Clareinch "sounded from one to another, all connected with the name repaired at once 
to the rendezvous, a spot of ground on the shore opposite the island. 

At this time the Buchanans threw in their lot with the Brucean cause, and continued to be staunch 
supporters of the Scottish crown ever afterwards, down to the defeat of Mary at Langside. 
Even at this early period they seem to have stood out from their neighbours in accomplishments 
and learning, as they appear to have been selected as witnesses to the more important charters 
of the country. Maurice Buchanan, who was Parson of Drymen in 1238, is witness to a charter in 
favour of Galbraith of Auchinreoch and Baldernock, granted by the Earl of Lennox, who gave him 
power to seize and condemn criminals, but reserved the right to have them all hanged at his own 
gallows. The Buchanans about this time were frequent witnesses to charters connected with the 
town and abbey of Paisley, as the Churchmen then "did not know letters". 

Maurice, the tenth laird, had the honour of entertaining King Robert Bruce, in his flight from 
McDougall of Lorn, after his defeat at Strathfillan. Auchmar, in his history of the Buchanans, says 
"The King came all alone on foot along the north side of Loch Lomond, being the most rugged 
way of any other of this kingdom, the day after that battle, to the castle of Buchanan, where, 
being joyfully received, and for some days entertained, he was secretly conveyed by the Ear of 
Lennox and Buchanan to a place of safety," For such kind entertainment the king was no doubt 
very grateful, and having but little spare cash to reimburse his kind subject, fined each holder of 
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land in the district in one cheese for the laird's support when engaged in the service of "ye King." 
The following is the confirmation of the charter granted some time after - " Carta confirming a 
charter by Donald, Earl of Lennox, to Maurice of Bouchcannane, son and heir of the late Maurice 
of Bouchcannane, together with Sallachy, by these bounds, from Kilyn to Aldmar, down to the 
water of Hanerch, and the land of Sallachy to Kelg, down to the pool of Lougchlomneid, &c, with 
a court of life and limbs, to be called and held as often as he (the Earl) may incline, and of 
rejoicing in their deaths, but so that if any one is accused by complaint of this sort, that he be 
judged at the court of the said Maurice and his heirs, and that he be put to death at our gallows of 
Cathyr, &c. For rendering henceforward to us and our heirs, in the common army of our Lord the 
King, when it shall happen, one cheese out of each house in which a cheese is made in the said 
lands, &c. Given at Edinburgh 26 th January, in the year of our reign 1 4." 

It would seem that this interesting document was written by "Eugen McKessan," laird of Garchel, 
as in one place he is styled "Kessan our Clerk," and in another signs his usual signature. 
This laird of Buchanan, says Auchmar, along with his eminent patriot the Earl of Lennox, and the 
then laird of Luss, refused to sign the "Ragman Roll," and were almost the only men of note who 
dared or did decline." 

Sir Alexander, eldest son of John, twelfth laird of Buchanan, appeared to have been a man of 
very considerable note. In 1449 he accompanied the Earl of Buchan, with his 700 volunteers, who 
went to France to assist the Dauphin against the English invasion in the beginning of the year 
1420. 

The Scotch army was quartered in the town or Beuge, in Anjou. The Duke of Clarence, who led 
the English forces, attempted to take the Scots by surprise on Easter Sunday. The little army, 
though taken unawares, defended themselves with great bravery. When Sir Alex. Buchanan, 
singling out the Duke of Clarence, who was very conspicuous by a golden cornet set with jewels, 
dashed at him, the Duke proudly met his antagonist, and hurled his lance at Buchanan's breast. 
Fortunately for the gallant Scotchman, the Duke's spear struck his breastplate and glanced off; at 
the same moment Buchanan's spear penetrated the eye and brain of the English commander, 
who instantly fell from his horse. 

Buchanan clutched at the coronet, and putting it on the point of his spear, called to his soldiers to 
take courage. The English, noticing the fall of their general, fled in great disorder. The Dauphin is 
said to have bountifully rewarded Buchannan, and allowed him to wear the French coat of arms in 
addition to his own, as a mark of his historic achievement. This gentleman was afterwards killed 
in the battle or Verneuil, on 1 7 th August, 1 424. 

Patrick Buchanan, eldest son of the fifteenth laird, was at the fatal battle of Flodded with almost 
the whole of his clan, and while fighting sternly for his king, was killed, along with nearly all the 
principle men of the name. 

George, the seventeenth laird of Buchanan, took a prominent part in the battle of Pinkie, and 
although he escaped with his life, lost his son, the renowned "King of Kippen", and a large 
number of his race. He was made Sheriff of Dumbarton, 1 561 . He led the Buchanans at the battle 
of Langside, which decided the fate of the unhappy Queen Mary. He had charters from Mary and 
Darnley of the lands Buchanan, the isles of Clareinch and Kepinch, with the "Bell and alms of St. 
Kessock", dated 1 564. This gentleman had the honour of entertaining his sovereign, Queen Mary, 
during the night of 28 th December, 1 566. In reference to this Chalmers, in his Caledonia, says :- 
"The King and Queen kept their Christmas at Stirling. On the 27 th Darnley went to visit his father 
at Glasgow. On the 28 th Mary visited Drymen, near Loch Lomond; on the 29 th she had returned to 
Stirling, where she remained until the 30 th . On the 31 st she went to Tullibardine. On the 1 st 
January, 1567, she had returned to Stirling, where she abode till the 13 th , when she set out for 
Edinburgh". 

George, the 21 st laird, was Colonel of a Stirlingshire regiment during the civil wars of Charles I. 
Nearly all the officers, and many of the men, were of his own kin. He led this regiment at the 
battles of Dunbar and Inverkeithing, at the last he was taken prisoner, and died in prison in 1 651 . 
As the lairds of Buchanan are said to have been generally among the first in the service of their 
country, and always on the monarchical side, they were on many occasions employed by their 
sovereigns to quell the pretty quarrels that existed among their surrounding neighbours, and they 
seem to have courted, rather than avoided, such interference, as almost in every instance such 
interference resulted in additional territory. 
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At an early period the Arrols were a numerous race in the Lennox, but, unfortunately for 
themselves, always opposed the cause of the King in his endeavour to proper respect for law and 
order. The chief of his race was Baron of Drumikill, and his subordinate chiefs, were the lairds of 
Ballat, Balwill, and Kepdowrie. 

The Baron was termed "Thomas the Mischievous," his mischievous propensities running so high 
that, when any quarrel arose, it was customary to ask, "Wha beside the Arrols were there?" At 
length they became so obnoxious that letters of fire and sword were issued by the King against 
them, and their execution was intrusted to the Laird of Buchanan. The "laird" set about this matter 
in a very business way, those who escaped death by the sword were hanged on the gallows at 
the Catter, and this continued so long and so effectually, that the race was all but extirpated. The 
Chief of Drumikill was the very last who was brought face to face with the grim hangman of the 
Catter. The King, it is said, offered him a pardon, but with a nobleness of soul he exclaimed - "I 
disdain to live, after all my race has been slaughtered." As a reward for the extinction of this race, 
Buchanan received Drumikill, Easter and Wester Ballat, and other lands. 

The Galbraiths were at one time a very numerous race in the county, having a footing in the 
Lennox as early as the time of Alexander II. The name signifies a "bold stranger". By the time of 
James II. They are styled the "most potent name in the Lennox," and on the rise of the 
Buchanans the two races became great rivals, till about the year 1458, when the feud assumed 
the shapes of open war. About the date Patrick, the 14 th laird of Buchanan, fell in love with Miss 
Galbraith, who was heiress of Killearn, Bamore, and Auchenreoch, and carried her off in triumph 
to his castle. The "bold strangers," chagrined and alarmed at so many fine estates passing away 
to their most dreaded rivals, resolved if Buchanan took the lady, he should leave the land, and a 
great deal of mutual slaughter took place over the spoil. The Galbraiths in the end, however, were 
so completely mastered, that few of their principal men remained. The last of any note was the 
famous free lance of Galbraith's Isle in Loch Lomond. This gentleman was proprietor of Benachra 
and Benraes, but for safety's sake fortified himself in his own island. It is said he was a "great 
swordsman, a great swimmer, and a great thief," and preyed on all the neighbouring shores. It 
was a favourite custom of his to tie his sword and his clothes about his neck and swim among the 
islands and steal the boats, to the great annoyance of his neighbours. Being about the last man 
of note of his wife's race, Buchanan seems to have overlooked his petty annoyances for a 
considerable time. These practices, however, became so intolerable, that they demanded his 
extinction. Accordingly, the laird of Buchanan placed a watch on neighbouring island. The 
watcher had not been long in concealment when he observed Galbraith slip quietly into the water, 
and swim direct to where he stood. The instant he put his head on shore, the sword gleamed in 
the sun and the body, minus the head, sank into the dark waters of Loch Lomond. 
Walter, the fourth laird, had an illegitimate son named Maurice, generally known as stooping 
Maurice, from his stature and stooping gait. He was so coarse and ill-looking that he was little 
taken notice of by his relations, and on any great occasion he was left at home to take charge of 
the children and invalids. 

It so happened that a feud existed between the Buchanans and the Mackenzies of Kintail. Kintail, 
hearing that the Buchanans had gone to join King James IV. previous to Flodden, thought it a 
fitting time to harry the country round Drymen. He sent his brother Kenneth with 80 men for that 
purpose, Maurice, getting a hint of the intended invasion, put a battle-axe in his belt, his hands in 
his pockets, and walked leisurely up the hill. There he came unexpectedly upon the gang all 
sleeping except their captain who was keeping watch. Making some inquiries at Maurice, but 
getting no satisfactory answer, and thinking him of no consequence, struck him on the head with 
his scabbard. Buchanan, stung with the insult, clutched his battle-axe and cleft Mackenzie's head 
to the shoulders. Maurice quickly returned home, and the gang awakening and finding their 
leader slain, fled home without doing any violence. Up to a recent date this place was called 
Kenneth's plain. 

The house of Buchanan and its various cadets were a prolific in throwing off names as a cottar's 
bee farm. Among the earliest of these were the McAslans, McMillians, McMaurices, McAndeoirs, 
McGruthers, McGreusichs, McChruiters. 

A grandchild of the stooping Maurice before mentioned having killed a servant of Lord Glencairn 
in Kilmarnock, was obliged to leave his native country of Buchanan, and took up his residence in 
the village of scone. He became the ancestor of the Morresses and Morrisons. He appears to 
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have left a son, who retained his father's name, and was ancestor of the McMaurices. It was 
customary in early time, when a chieftain's daughter was married to one of any note belonging to 
a neighbouring clan, to take one or two men of her own "kith and kin" to form part of her 
household. A daughter of the Laird of Buchanan, during the reign of James III., who married 
Campbell, laird of Ardkinglass, took with her a man of her own clan, who was said to be of great 
prudence and sagacity, and their being no other of his race in that quarter, he was termed "Doir," 
or a sojourner. His descendents were called MacAndoirs, or sons of the sojourner. The 
MacChru iters are descended of one Buchanan who was a harper, and his descendents were 
called MacChruiters, or the harper's sons. One of the MacAndoirs was a cordiner, which in the 
Irish is called Greusich. His posterity were called MacGreusich, or sons of the cordiner. Then we 
have got the MacNuyers, the descendents of Evenglass, or "Grey Hugh's race." Then comes the 
Mc Watties, McCaldonichs, McRobs, McKeochs, Yules, Risks etc. The last two are interesting. 
One of the followers of the house of Drumikill was proprietor of a small farm on the ancient estate 
of Cashley, near the village of Buchlyvie, called the "Reesk." This man named one of his sons 
after the farm, and who became the progenitor of all the "Risks." The name is a corruption of a 
Gaelic word, which signifies a "bare knoll." The ancestor of the "Yules" was a son of the Laird of 
Drumikill, who was born on the "Yuille day," as Christmas was then called. He was dubbed "The 
Yule," and became ancestor of all that race. 
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"Soon we heard a challenge trumpet 
Sounding in the pass below, 
And the distant tramp of horses, 
And the voices of the foe; 
Down we crouched amid the bracken, 
Till the lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer, 
When they scent the stately deer" 

(William Edmonstoune Aytoun 1813-1865) 

The highland part of this interesting district was long used as a hunting ground by 

the Scottish kings. 

The names of the hills and places in themselves bear testimony to this fact. At the 

extreme north point stands the beautiful Ben Lin, or the mountain of the fawns, 

where the red dear had their sanctuary and reared their young. When roused from 

their lair, their general course was along the east bank of Loch Lomond. 

At a place called Chonan-nish, where the ground was somewhat level and 

practicable for the chase, it would seem that the hunt began, as Chonan-nish 

means "now for the dogs." If the pursuit chanced to be unsuccessful along the 

more sloping skirts of Loch Lomond, it would seem to have had a melancholy 

termination along the abrupt and rugged precipices of "Chonnakill," as the name 

would seem to indicate "the dog's grave." 

Chonnakill forms the southern acclivity of the great Grampian range. 

The ancient name for this parish was "Inchcalleoch," which once contained a 

nunnery and the Parish Church, also the old and very interesting burying-burying 

ground. The parish comprehended several of the other islands. Among the number 

were the famous Floating Island and Inchmurrin, which took its name from Saint 

Murrin, who was the titular saint of Paisley. The existence of the former islet caused 

much controversy. Campden, in his "Britannnia," 1753, says: 

"As for a floating island, I shall not call the truth of it in question, for what could 

hinder a body from swimming that is dry and hollow like a pinnace, and very light, 

and so Pliny tells us that certain green lands covered with rushes float up and down 

in the Lake of Vandimon." 

Alexander Neckan, who was canon of Exeter, and who died in 1227, has the 

following curious lines anent Loch Lomond: 

"Scotland's enriched, with rivers, timber thrown 

into cold Loch Lomond's waters turned to stone." 
That there existed a floating island on Loch Lomond seems certain, and its 
existence was placed beyond doubt in the summer of 1715. In that year a 
gentleman of the name of Walker, who was building a house in the neighbourhood, 
went in his boat to examine what was pointed out to him as the stranded "floating 
island." Sailing round it, he observed the ends of two square oak joints of large size 
protruding from under what was then growing on the surface. He succeeded in 
raising two of the joists, which he used for the purposes connected in building his 
house. He also discovered the means by which the float was held together, the 
immense joists being mortised to each other in a very original way. Modern 
discoveries have taken the remains of the stranded island to be a Swiss Lake 
dwelling. 

In early times this district was famous for its sons of Anak. The first of these we 
shall mention is said to have been there as early as the 5 th century. On the north 
side of Loch Lomond, and a few miles west of the Parish Church of Buchanan, 
there is a point of land which runs into Loch Lomond called "Rownafean," that is the 
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giant's point, or, by others, Castlenafean," or the giant's castle. Up to about 1750 
there existed on this point the ruins of a castle said to have been built in the 5 th 
century of the Christian era. The building was of circular shape, about 60 paces in 
circumference. The stones forming the building were of "whinstone," and of 
prodigious size, and were placed in the wall without lime or cement. Up to 1714 the 
walls were 10 feet high, and it was surprising that such huge stones could be 
placed at such a height without machinery. The entrance to the castle was toward 
the north, and inside were the ruins of two houses, which were joined with sloping 
roofs to each side of this large building. The founder of this extraordinary stronghold 
is said to have been "Keith Mac In Doil", or, "Keith, the son of Dollius," who is said 
to have been a contemporary of the famous Fin MacOill, and consequently must 
have lived in the 5 th century. Writers of the 17 th and 18 th centuries believed this 
Keith to be the builder of the celebrated floating island, either as an amusement for 
himself and followers, or as a means of escape to which they could fly in times of 
danger. Might not this have been the original raft for conveying the immense stones 
either from the opposite shore or the adjacent islands for the building of the castle. 
This ancient relic was demolished after the passing of the Roads and Bridges Act. 
The stones were used in the construction of the roads in the neighbourhood. It 
seems a sad reflection that a relic such as this, which weathered the storms of 
upward 1000 years, and carrying our minds back to such an early date in the 
nation's history, should have been destroyed at such a comparatively recent period. 

"Oh, to such base uses." 
The next hero we shall mention at present is the celebrated Robert MacGregor, 
alias Rob Roy, and though we cannot prove him to be a native of the parish, yet, 
through his long and eventful career, he was very intimately connected with the 
district, and at one time a heritor in the parish. It is not our intention to tread the 
weary labyrinths of this hero's history, or recount the tenth of the absurdities 
regarding this man's life, but simply to note some of the leading acts in his career, 
which, from old printed records, and well authenticated family traditions, we believe 
in the main correct. 

It is believed the ancient family of Glengyle owed their origin to Dugald, who was 
the fifth son of the Laird of MacGregor, about the beginning of the 15 th century. He 
was the founder of that branch of the Macgregors known as "Clan Duill Chere," that 
is "the clan or family of Dugald of the mouse coloured hair." It was customary in 
those times fro the parents of a family to select one of another family to be trained 
as foster-brother along with their own sons. This Dugald was taken into the house 
of a gentleman of the name of Maclntyre, who resided at Ivercarnaig, in 
Balquhidder: Maclntyre's family having all died, Dugald eventually became the heir. 
Dugald had two sons, the youngest being Gregor Dhu or Black Gregor. He rented a 
small farm belonging to the MacCruiters, who held the lands of their chief, the Laird 
of Buchanan. The MacCruiters getting poor, Gregor got the lease of their lands, and 
having been a favourite with the Laird, he also received the lands of Glengyle, 
under the same proprietor. MacGregor married a Miss MacGregor, a relation of his 
own, by whom he had a son Malcolm. 

This Malcolm was of a very roving and enterprising disposition. When a young man 
he attempted to carry of a young heiress in Strathtay, who was a relation and under 
the guardianship of the earl of Argyle. The attempt, however, was frustrated, and 
for a time Malcolm was under hiding. Malcolm afterwards married a daughter of the 
Laird of MacFarlane, whom he soon divorced. He again married a daughter of the 
Laird of Keppoch, in Lochaber. By this lady he had two sons, John and Donald. 
Donald was a Lieutenant Colonel in the army. He married Miss Campbell, a 
daughter of Campbell of Glenlyon, by whom he had two sons and two daughters. 
The name of the eldest son was Robert and the youngest John. John became 
proprietor of Glengyle, and Robert was the celebrated Rob Roy. Previous to the 
institution of Justices of the Peace Court in 1587, and down to as late as 1741, 
there existed on the borders of the highlands contracts of protection between 
leaders of the most powerful clans on the one hand and the proprietors of small 
properties on the other, who had no means of defending themselves from the little 
plundering, marauding bands that infested the district north of the Forth, which was 
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reckoned the boundary. It would seem that the Justices of the Peace had it in their 
power either to force the fulfilment of the contracts between the parties, or put a 
stop to it as they thought proper. 

In an Act of the Scottish Parliament in 1567 the following passage occurs:-"That 
none sit under the assurance of thieves, or pay them black-mail, under pain of 
death and escheat of their moveables." Then again we have in 1659 the Justices 
confirming a contract as under:- 

"At Stirling In ane quarter sessioun held by sum Justices of His Highnes' Peace, 
upon the third day of February, 1 659, the Laird of Touch being Chrysman. 
"Upon reading of ane petition given in be captain Macgregor mackand mention 
That several heritors and inhabitants of the paroches of Campsie, Dennie, 
Baldernock, Strathblane, Killearn, Gargunnock, an uthers, wtin the Schirrefdome of 
Sterling, Did agree with him to oversee and preserve thair houses, goods, and geir, 
frae oppressioun, and accordinglie did pay him, and now that sum persones delay 
to mack payment to the said Captaine Macgregor of their porportionnes for his said 
service till the first of ffebry last past without delay. All constables in the severall 
paroches are hereby commandit to see this order put into execution, as they will 
answer the contair. It is also hereby declared that all qo have been ingadgit in 
payment sail be liberat after such time that they goe to Captain Heu Macgregor and 
declare to him that they are not to expect any service frae him, or he to expect any 
payment frae them. Just copie extracted be James Stirling, CI. Of the peace, ffor 
Archibald Edmonstone, bailyie of Duntreath, to be published at ye kirk of 
Strathblane." 

A contract of this kind existed between Rob Roy's father and a number of the 
proprietors in the western district of Stirlingshire, and one in particular was with 
John Buchanan of Arnprior, and appears to have been dated at Buchanan Castle 
on the 23 rd , and at Glengyle on the 24 th May 1693. At this time the Laird of Arnprior 
was Chamberlain to the Marquis of Montrose, and resided at Buchanan Castle, 
purchased some time before by the Marquis, which seems to have been the reason 
for the document being signed at that place. 

Rob Roy, when a boy at school, was of a very quite and studious character, and as 
he grew up his love of nature increased with his years. He took great delight in 
studying the ancient history and reciting the poetry of that country he loved so well. 
His education was not liberal, but was considered sufficient for the rural 
sequestered life it was intended for him to pursue. As he grew older his love of 
solitude became much marked, and, when a mere youth, he would wander from 
home and spend whole days viewing nature's glories as they lay scattered around 
his native Glengyle. Nothing delighted him more than to climb the rugged 
mountains whose summits were often hid amid the clouds which floated round 
them, wander in the dark valleys encircled by their wooded eminencies. The bold 
promontory opposed to the surging waves of the foaming ocean, the still bosom of 
the lake that reflected back the surrounding glories, the dashing mountain cataract, 
or the grim death-like silence of the cavern were objects that greatly influenced his 
youthful feelings, and disposed his mind to the cultivation of manly and generous 
sentiments. These impressions, received when his imagination glowed with all the 
fervour of youth, were never after effaced. They continued to bias his temper and to 
give his disposition a cast of romantic chivalry, which he exemplified in many of his 
future actions. His parents belonged to the Presbyterian church, and, along with the 
rest of the family, he was reared in that faith, but possessed of more strength of 
mind than many of his compeers, he was never wholly freed from the superstitious 
feeling which pervaded his country. 

During his time the use of the broadsword was the first and almost the only art 
which young men of his class were taught, and young Macgregor, from his great 
strength and stature, and the extreme length of his arms, soon could wield the 
national weapon with that dexterity which few or none could equal. He was 
possessed of very considerable natural endowments, and his knowledge of human 
nature was acute and varied. His manner was complacent when unruffled by 
passion, but when roused by opposition he was fierce and determined. 
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When a young man, he rented a tract of land in Balquidder for the purpose of 
pursuing the trade of grazier and cattle dealer, the favourite occupation of young 
gentlemen at that time, and for some years it is said he pursued a prosperous 
business. For the protection of his stock from hordes of banditti from the northern 
counties, who ever and anon invaded that district, he was compelled to maintain a 
strong party of men, and this first led him into warlike habits. 

Rob Roy assisted his father in all his concerns, especially that of collecting his fees 
of protection, and after his death he took upon himself the contracts entered into by 
his father. These engagements he fulfilled with more determination and effect than 
had ever formerly been experienced, and it was in the fulfilment of these contracts 
that he gave the first proof of his great courage and activity. 

Cavalier 
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On the trail of Scott 
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Round Buchanan 

He yields not, he, to man nor fate! 

Thou a d'st but fuel to my hate:- 

My clansman's blood demands revenge. Scott 

In our last article, when speaking of the Black-mail contracts we omitted to mention 
on which existed between Rob Roy's father and the heiress of Kilmarnock, known 
as Lady Cochrane, and for the protection of her property he was to receive 16 bolls 
of meal yearly. Contacts of this kind were generally paid by agricultural produce, 
that commodity being very scarce north of the Forth. For some time Lady Cochrane 
paid her yearly tribute with considerable regularity, and by the stern watchfulness of 
McGregor and his clansmen thieving became less and less frequent on her 
Ladyship's property. Thinking herself secure, she refused to pay the impost until 
she had fallen considerably in arrears. By and By McGregor led her to understand 
what would result if her obstinacy continued, but to this message something like a 
threat of defiance was returned. McGregor summoned his retainers, and, assisted 
by his son in law McDonald of Glencoe- 

"The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold"- 
and swept the banks of the Leven of all its valuable stock. Sitting down beside Lady 
Cochrane in her own parlour, he told her that if she did not feu off her lands to 
enterprising "tacksmen" he would take the estate from her altogether: hence the 
number of small proprietors that once existed in the district. 

At this time the plundering of stock was not regarded as "theft", but simply "liftings", 
and unless the loser could stake his lost cattle or sheep in a fair fight, there 
remained no other alternative than to be content with the loss 
A party of the Macraes, 17 in number, belonging to Ross-shire, stole 15 head of 
cattle from a property in Rob Roy's neighbourhood. He received notice of the lifting 
two days afterwards. It is said he had some reluctance in pursuing the Macraes, but 
knowing by his contracts of protection he was bound to restore the lost cattle if over 
seven, and also recollecting that it was his first exploit of the kind, that his honour 
was at stake, and that all his future success as a preserver of the peace depended 
on the recovery of the cattle. Speaking of this exploit in later life Rob would say, 
"Loth as I was to follow the Macraes, I selected twelve of my best lads, and we after 
them." For two days McGregor and his hardy little band followed on the trail of the 
lifters. On the second night they reached a deep dark glen in Badennoch, and here 
they resolved to rest. There was no sound to disturb the grim silence save the 
gurgling of the mountain streamlet as it pursued its downward course among the 
rocks, the scream of the eagle as he floated around his mate on her eyrie, the 
horse croak of the raven on the crag, or the mew of the wildcat among the heather. 
Somewhat wearied, a number of his party fell fast asleep, but to Rob the scene was 
so enchanting, and his errand so exiting, that though 

He seeks his couch, and down he lies, 

But sleep has fled the Chieftain's eyes. 
McGregor had not been long lain down when he saw a fire kindling in the distance, 
and believing this to be the Macraes, he set out to reconnoiter. The kindlers of the 
fire turned out to be a band of wandering tinkers, who, at once recognizing 
McGregor, gave him the best of their fare till morning. Here he was informed that 
the Macraes were at no great distance, and two of the men promised to point out 
their place of rendezvous. The day was breaking on the hills of Badenoch as Rob 
set out, accompanied by his gipsy guides, on that some what eventful morning in 
his life. Around him was solemn nature in all her wild grandeur, from the hum of the 
brown bee on the heather, or the scream of the falcon on the rock, the spring of the 
grasshopper on the path, to the bound of the stag as he sought safety in flight. It 
was not long till they heard the calls of the northern banditti to their dogs as they 
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gathered the cattle for a further march, and hastening to the brow of the hill he saw 
them about to depart. The place was favourable for attack, and McGregor gave a 
loud call on them to surrender- 

"One blast upon his bugle horn, 

Was worth a thousand men." 
Disregarding this however, Rob called to his lads to follow him, and dashing down 
the hillside before the banditti could rally, they stretched six of their number dead or 
dying among the heather. The remaining eleven made a gallant defence, and it was 
not until the other six had been disabled that they gave in. The fierceness of the 
combat may be judged from the fact that one of Rob's lads were killed, and he and 
four others severely injured. 

McGregor received the greaten praise for his achievement, accomplished under the 
greatest disadvantages, both from the superior number of his opponents and the 
long distance of pursuit. It at once showed his ability to deal firmly and expeditiously 
in his protection contracts, and many who had hitherto stood aloof from him were 
now anxious to conclude agreements with him. 

As years moved on, Rob continued to follow his vocation as a grazier and cattle 
dealer, with, it is said considerable success, purchasing the Highland cattle and 
driving them south to the English markets, for it must be observed at that time there 
were but few regular cattle markets in Scotland, considerable time being thus 
wasted, as all the way had to be " done" an foot. While on these journeys he 
became an immense favourite, and being by birth a gentleman, his society was 
courted, and he was admitted into the best families in the country, and looked upon 
as the most sagacious and promising leader in the "Border Highlands.' 
'Up to 1695 McGregor had no estate of his own, but simply rented Glengyle from 
his brother John, who was " Tacksman," but he soon afterwards became proprietor 
of Craigroyston and Inversnaid in a rather suspicious manner, 
It is said when M'Gregor of M'Gregor was driven from his lands in Glenorchy by the 
Campbells, be purchased the estates of Inversnaid and Craigroyston, and at his 
death in 1693 left his property to his natural brother, the laird of Kilmannan, who 
resided at the ancient castle of Arntosh, the scene of the "Lord of the Isles." This 
gentleman gave Craigroyston to his son Hugh, who had possession of it for a short 
time. This Hugh courted a daughter of the laird of Leny, but by Rob's advice the 
match was broken off. Soon afterwards he paid his addresses to Miss Colquhoun 
of Luss, and although the day was fixed for the marriage, by Roy's interference the 
lady refused to fulfill the engagement. Enraged and disheartened at the repeated 
disgraces, he sold the property to McGregor, and left the country. It was never 
known what prompted Rob to use his influence in preventing the union of his friend 
with the ladies before mentioned, but we believe it to have been a stroke of 
sagacity, to prevent the rise of a rival chieftain in his neighbourhood, as an alliance 
with any of these families would have greatly increased Hugh's influence. McGregor 
now took; the title of "Craigroyston," and was often termed " Baron of Inversnaid," 
and sometimes signed himself "Robert Campbell of Inversnait." Rob now found 
himself proprietor of a track of land extending twelve miles from the head of Loch 
Lomond along its eastern boundary, and of considerable width. This land at that 
time might not be valuable in a money point of view, but tracks of country were not 
then valued by the "rent roll," but by the number of fighting men it produced, and as 
every neuk and corner was inhabited, he had under his control a veritable little 
army, With "one blast upon his bugle-horn " he could collect his followers far more 
easily than most modern lairds can collect their rents at the present moment. 
When fairly settled in his property McGregor was in the prime of his life, and was 
not a little elated with an acquisition which gave him considerable consequence in 
his country. Beloved by his clan, and his ambitious mind being backed up by a 
powerful frame, he was courteous and kind to those who trusted him. He was proud 
and defiant to other chiefs, and freely dictated his own terms to all who dared to 
differ from, or oppose him in his schemes. The two rival houses of Montrose and 
Argyle were each anxious to secure his favour. Montrose and Rob at this time 
seem to have been particular friends, and the Marquis advanced him 1000 marks 
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to increase his trade in the cattle dealing, and according to a writer of the last 
century, Montrose had every reliance in his ability and honesty as a dealer. 
Immediately afterwards the Marquis advanced him money on a bond of wadset on 
his property. For some years all flowed smoothly in Buchannan, until on one 
occasion when it was impossible for McGregor to go South with the cattle as 
formerly. He entrusted the selling and collecting of the money to a relation of his 
own named McDonald, but after disposing of the cattle, he failed to return, and 
made his escape northwards with the whole of the proceeds. This was a desperate 
blow to McGregor, as the whole of his available money was invested in the cattle. 
Graham of Killearn, factor to Montrose, with a persistency, which under the 
circumstances, was, to say the least of it, cruel, insisted on the repayment of his 
master's money, and thus began Rob's troubles with the house of Buchanan. 
McGregor looked upon this as an insult to his honour, and defiantly put his back to 
the wall. When Rob was rising into importance he was a frequent visitor at the 
house of his clansman, Alex, McGregor, laird of Comar. The laird had a beautiful 
and only daughter, named Maria, a tall and handsome woman of fair complexion. 
She was of considerable accomplishments, and, like all virtuous women when 
occasion required it, she was bold and resolute, and Dr. McLeay, writing in 1819, 
says "she was far from being the inhuman virago she is represented in Rob Roy." 
She was something of a poetess, and her verses could be rehearsed by old people 
down as late as 1820. 

Comar house is situated at the base of the stupendous Ben Lomond, around the 
summit of which eagles float and falcons soar, at the point where the streamlet 
Glengui meets with another mountain rivulet and forms the Duchray. Comar 
signifies the confluence of the two streams. We have said Miss McGregor was a 
poetess, and we do not know a more charming spot for inspiring poetical ideas or 
nursing womanly sentiments than in the highland home of Comar. There, under the 
shadow of the nobel Ben, she would reflect on the still darker shadow that had long 
hung over her devoted clan , and look forward with hope to the rising chieftain, who 
was her friend and lover. In her musings she would wander up the mountain and 
watch the first infant bubblings of the Forth, as it trickled from a spring on the 
hillside on its downward course among the rocks. There, too, was the great black 
linn of Blairvaich, where the water from its mountain height came tumbling over the 
rocks 30 feet in height, 

"Wearing deep yen cavern lone, 

Where winds and failing waters moan" 
Scattered around this linn lay nature in all its innocent grandeur, a fit subject for 
contemplation for any poetic is mind. There also was the placid Loch Arklet, on the 
bosom of which she sat on her highland skiff, and played her harp in company with 
her highland lover, as they sat and listened to the sound of the tumbling waters of 
the Alklet, as they went moaning over the rocks to its grave in Loch Lomond. 
Rob and Miss McGregor were married about the year 1697, and the occasion was 
one of great rejoicing in the country, the festivities lasting several weeks. Miss 
McGregor was of the Roman Catholic faith, but was "kirked" in the Church of 
Aberfoyle. 

For several years a constant stream of rivalry flowed between Rob and the 
Chamberlain to the Marquis of Montrose. Every opportunity that occurred deemed 
to have been taken advantage of on either side, until the matter assumed an open 
feud. 

Killearn, being often the loser, applied for assistance to the military authorities, with 
the view of capturing McGregor, or otherwise cowing him into subjection. A party of 
soldiers was accordingly placed at his services, and, headed by a relative of his, 
they proceeded at night to surprise Rob. He, however, was absent on business at 
the Inn of Crainlarich. Thither the undaunted Grahams went in pursuit, but finding 
all dark, they broke up the door, and swarmed into the house. McGregor sprang 
from his bed, and, dressed only in his kilt, cut them down man by man as they 
entered his room ; then, giving a terrific blast on his horn, his men rushed from the 
barn, where they were sleeping, and attacked, the military, who, although five times 
their number, were instantly beaten off. Rob was no way disconcerted about this 
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trifle, and ordering some drink, he and his men sat down to have a "crack" among 
the dead and wounded soldiers. 

Returning home the Grahams rather suddenly appeared in his rear, when, wheeling 
instantly round, he, fell upon his pursuers at what was then called the Mill of In 
versnaid, killing several more of the party, Here a most ludicrous incident occurred, 
which showed the contempt in which be held his enemies. Some of his men having 
disarmed one of the soldiers, were about to cut him down, when Rob called out not 
to kill him, but, pointing with his huge sword in the direction of the mill darn, roared 
with a voice that rang among the hills, " Lads, yonder with the dog," and thither the 
lads proceeded, tossing the poor soldier into the pond, where he was drowned. 
After this vain attempt to reduce McGregor, Killearn made no further effort at open 
attack for some time, but 

"Nursed his wrath to keep it warm" 
About the year 1700 the spirit of chivalry .seems to have run high among certain 
Highland chiefs, for in that year the Laird of Barra, hearing of the fame of Rob Roy 
us a swordsman, came all the way from his country to prove the truth of the 
assertion. Reaching Buchanan, he found that the object of his ambition had gone to 
the fair of Killearn. Thither Barra proceeded, and just as he reached the. village he 
met four gentlemen on horseback leaving the market. Making inquiries if they knew 
Rob Roy, one of them replied, "Yes, there he is; that gentleman on the white pony." 
Rob, hearing the conversation, asked the stranger if he wished to see him. " 
McGregor," exclaimed Barra,,, "I never saw you before. I have heard of your fame, 
as a swordsman. I am the Laird of Barra, and am come to prove myself a better 
swordsman than you." Rob was amazed, while his companions laughed at the 
absurdity of the Norlander. "Laird," said our hero, with a smile, "I have no doubt you 
are telling the truth, and, besides, I have no wish to prove it, as I never draw my 
sword without cause." "Then you are afraid," retorted Barra; "your valour is all in 
words." McGregor stung with this remark, tossed his bridle to one of his friends, 
and looking the northern hero sternly in the face, cried, "Dismount then, sir, and as 
you are a stranger, you shall not go without you errand." They instantly set too, and 
at the first stroke, Rob sent the sword and the hand that held it in the ditch. So 
seriously was Barra wounded that it was three months before he could leave the 
village of Killearn. 

On one occasion when Rob was absent in England, Mrs McGregor found herself in 
need of some money for the proper support of her household, and recollecting that 
Lennox, the proprietor of Woodhead, near, Campsie, was considerably in arrears of 
his protection money, she rode down, accompanied by twelve of her retainers, and 
politely requested settlement of the acccount. Lennox is said very good humouredly 
to have replied, "I never could deny a lady in all my life, and I have more sense than 
oppose you;" and at once, ordered the money to be paid. 

As no instance of the rigour with which he fulfilled his contracts, we may mention 
that about this time, that a band of M'Craws made a raid into the valley of the 
Blane, and lifted 200 sheep, belonging to Mr Graham-Stirling of Craigbarnet. Mr 
Stirling at once sent notice to McGregor of his loss. Rob and his men pursued the 
raiders as far as the hills of Kintail in Ross-shire, and finally brought back199 out of 
the; 200 sheep, three weeks being occupied in the pursuit and recapture. 
In the year 1709, when Rob was absent on one of his southern journeys, Killearn, 
thinking it a fitting time to wrench his estate from him by force, came down upon 
Craigroyston with some men, took Mrs McGregor out of her bed, whipped her bare 
back with a stick, and then with all the ferocity of a Zulu, caused her to be held over 
a flaming torch. 

At this time Mrs M'Gregor was the mother of three boys, all of whom were turned 
out naked into, the cold night, and while shivering in the stern atmosphere of 
Lomond, could only gaze with tearful eyes on, the burning home from which they 
had been so ruthlessly driven. 

We may stare now at such barbarity, but such was civilization around Killearn in 
1709. McGregor now swore to be revenged, and from this date began his desultory 
career. He kept a regular band of armed, men, who constantly preyed on the 
Buchanan estates, and up to 1 71 5 was the terror of the entire country. 
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The occasion of her expulsion and insult by the unmanly Chamberlain was the 
subject of an ode by Mrs McGregor entitled, "Rob Roy's Lament," which;, could be 
rehearsed by some old people down as late as 1820. A Mr McGregor, who resided 
at Arrochar in 1817, could play this ode on the bagpipes, the pibroch .being much 
admired, It would be interesting to know; if any reader can remember this poem. 






Cavalier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the trail of Scott) 
Second Series No. IV 

ROUND BUCHANAN, 

"See the northern clans advancing, 
See Glengarry and Lochiel; 
See the brandished broadsword glancing, 
Highland hearts as true as steel." 

The following extracts, originally taken from the famous "Wodrow 
Correspondence," shows the feverish state of excitement which existed all over the 
country during the years 1 71 5-1 6, more particularly around Loch Lomond, lying as it 
did in the immediate neighbourhood of clans inhabiting the Border Highlands, who 
were all Jacobites. These letters are of great interest, as they show the feeling of 
the lowlands at that period, and the fears prevailing in the minds of the different 
writers. 

It would appear, that Rob Roy held the very existence of the district in 
his grasp, and the terror scattered broadcast around Dumbarton seems to 
have been deep and real. Some of these letters are very amusing, especially the 
one from the "Dominie of Leslie," as seems to have been a character of his kind. 
The first we shall notice is dated at Buchanan, September 27th, 1715. .Owing to 
the caution of the times, however, it is very difficult to learn who were the authors 
of these letters, or to whom they were sent, as a great many of them are 
unsigned, and at the best only initialed, Buchanan, Sept. 27. — I hereby acquaint 
you that we have certain information of the clanns being on their march to the 
northern army Lochnell with his men, together with the laird of Lochiell att the 
head of the clann Camerone, are said to be the lenth of Glenorchie at 
Sabbath last. It's certain they have been ferrying men out of the far llle's 
these 10 days past. This day the clann Gregor in this bounds marched off. 
Any of that name, who made any demure of riseing, were threatened 
with present death if they refused. The laird of Bohaddie, Rob Roy, and 
Glengyle review them this day at Corerclett. I hear they threaten many of 
the Duke of Montrose men to joyn them, but none of them as yet, have 
stirred, except some of the McGrigors, who have gone off with the rest of 
their friends. I hear that there was a publication intimation at Luss Kirk 
ordering all Lusses men to rendwouse to-morrow, for what end I know 
not, tho we fear the worst, in regaird their was an expresse at that place" 
from the camp on Sabbath last, who was ferrying over Loch Lomond at 
Rouerdennan in the morning. 

Breadalbin men are all one foote; my Lord Drummond men are all 
marched north. Its said here that scarceity of victualls will oblige the 
northern camp to march south this week; besides they expect to be so 
numerous against that time as not to fear any resistance. I have had 
advertisement from severall hands that a party of Highlandmen design to 
be in this country some time this week to take away all the horses they 
can gett; but I am hopefull they shall come ill speed, hearing that 
Buquhan, Lieut. Napier, and some horsemen from Stirling are come to 
Drumekell to watch th eir motions. 

Sept. 30. 
D. B. — This day's news are very alarming from Marnmore and three 
ministers, giving an account that the clans are some of them come the 
length of Buchanan, and have taken the boats on the water Enrick; but 
we can have no account of their numbers. What I influence this shall 
have on, our designed march tomorrow I know not, or if we shall be 
ordered to the water of Kelvin I know not. Send in my pouny with the 
bearer. I remember dear Peggy and the children and am, D.B., yours 
W.W. 

Sept. 30, ,From Dumbarton we find that these people are, 
nestled, in the island of Inchmurren, and are reckoned to be 9 score of 
men, and its said there are a great many in the heads of Muntoath 
waiting to joyn Marr. Cardrosse is garrisoned by the countrey men. I 
incline because of these alarms to keep the pouny here. W.W. 
Inverary, September 26, 1715 - Yesternight I had accounts that a small 
detachment of Glengarie's men came to the Braes of Glenurchie, upon the 
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24th at night; that Glengary. himself and Keppoch were following in a full 
body, and within four miles of this party; that the whole clanns were to 
have a generall rendevouse in Glenurchy upon the 29th ; and that upon the 
4th of October, they were to be at Buchanane, which I thought propper to 
signifie to you. 

Rosdoe, September 27. — I have sent my servant express to acquaint you, 
that this night I have certain intellegence, that the clanns above us are on 
their march, and wore last night at Ardachalader, which is above 20 miles 
from the head of our loch. Which way they design to get intelligence, you 
shall not want information thereof. We are here to morrow to rendevouse 
our men, and to putt ourselfs in the best posture of defence we can, since 
danger threatens. 

Oct. 1. — All I can say is, that Thomas Hamilton has writ from Sterling, that 
this place need no be affraid of that flying party in the West Highlands, 
for they only come abroad a litle way in the day time, and retire to 
Inchmurrin all night, and most of what they seek is arms. 
Oct. 2. — Yesterday, before day, we had a great alarum of the 
Highlanders having come to plunder Strathblane and Campsy, and 
expresses from these parts, but it proved not so. However, the west 
country men went out, and arryved at Drummikill some of them, and I 
saw just now at 8 in the morning, a lieutenant of the Hamilton company, 
who rode along with Earl of Kilmarnock and Buchan, and about 15 
gentlemen, that all went also with the foot, which lieutenant says that 
the foot stood al night in their arms, because they were as near some of 
the Highlanders on the braes, as from my shope to the West-Port, but did 
not attack, but went away. They have possest the Castle, and the 
rest were this morning disposing to other parts. This I could here him say 
on horseback. H.C. 

Oct. 1 . — We had alarums here yesterday, that the Highlanders were in 
great numbers in Dombritton Muir, which proved to be Glengyle, with, some 
say 110, some 180 men, who had taken out of Aberfoyle 19 guns of the 
Government's only (but took not the old ones the people had), and 3 out of 
Buchanan; and i seems, advancing towards Dombritton, the drums beat, 
bells rang in Bonhill, and they retired to Inshmerry Isle, That of their 
securing the boats on the Forth, or, taking up forts of Drummiekill, &c, 
proved false. Upon Sabbath last Drummond's men, w'hp aria of the Barony 
of Calendar, where Mr McCallum is minister, and prest and drew out of 
their seats about 40 men, some by the hair of the head, who were most 
unwilling. This one, who had it from Mr Forbes, told me that he had the 
accountt from Mr McCallum. Buchan went hence yesterday early, upon the 
false alarm of seizing the boats of Forth and Castles, &., and returned to- 
day at one o'clock. The Generall's orders, I hear is written for this day at 
8 in the morning, to order or desyre men for the castles and forts ; I hear 
that 300 of Aire, Irwin, &, of the west country may march to-morrow, but 
Dueathall will inform hotter anent this. . . H.C. 

October ,3. Eight of the horsemen that went with the western forces 
went six miles into the enemies' ground, and met with nothing but, wifes and 
children crying to spare their lives, of which ther was no ground of fear. The 
country gives out there are two thousand of Highlanders, but it's not found 
upon best information above 110 has appeared. Wheter they will keep 
their designed muster in the muir of Buchanan, the 4* inst., is doubted 
H.C. 

December 8. — . . . Yesternight, about seven, we had ane accountt from 
one of our townsmen, who had been 5 miles in the country, the paroch of 
Baldernock, that three or four hundred of the clans, forerunners of the 
body coming, had at Drummen, near Drumikil, proclaimed the Pretender ; 
but no account to us from these places, nor from Stirling. Our magistrats 
sent fitt men at eight yesternight for full information, and can hardly return 
till afternoon, if they have access to the three garrisons, quhich they are, I 
hear, ordered to goe to. To-day, I hear by report, without sufficient 
authority, that it's the McGregors cam with a party, proclaimed the 
Pretender, tore the exciseman's book, and went away. H.C. 
December 10. — Yesternight, about ten, I bad express from Dumbarton to 
advise that on Wednesday Rob Roy, with 80 men, came to Drymen, 
proclaimed the Pretender, rifled the gaugers house. On Thursday he 
crossed the Loch, came to the minister of Luss's house, who escaped ; they 
rifled it. They went to Auchengan, where Humphrey Noble of 
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Kyppermynshock lives and took a horse and mare from him, and carried 
off his half-brother and his wife's brother, as reprysals for the four in 
Dumbarton prison; afterwards to the town of Luss, where they took some 
lining, arms, &o. They were commanded by Rob Roy and McGregor of 
Marchfield. They threatened Darlieth's house, but it's pretty strong, and 
therefor the tenants run into it, It appears that all the boats were not 
destroyed at the Loch Lomond expedition. A, P. 

The G/asgow Courant of January 9 th 1716 says - We are advised from 
Fife that Rob Roy, who some time ago plundered the Duke of Montrose's 
land, is come with about 150 of his banditti to Fife, and has taken 
possession of Fankland. 

April 9 — Last week we had a report of a skirmish betwixt a parry of the 
regular forces and Rob Boy's men; 8 of the former tire said to be killed, and 
as many wounded, and of the latter 14 killed; the forces burnt Rob's house 
August 4, — I hear that some of the McGrigors are levying contributions 
about Monteith. A merchant had been at Stirling selling wool, who luckily 
left his money in Stirling except 10 or 12 shillings for his pocket, he was 
attacqued in his way by the son of Alester Don Mcalester and his gang, 
who took his ready penny, and afterwards wrot him a pass. I hear that John 
Sprent's son who was lost is got . . A. P. 

September 29. — Upon Wednesday a strong party went from this place 
(Glasgow) towards Drymen, and were to be joyned by one from Finlarig, 
and another from Stirling, It's said they were to goe in quest of the 
McGrigors. We hear nothing from them as yet. A. P. 
Leslie, March 28 th , 1716. 
D. Friend, 
" By this I humbly greet your honest wife and children. George Greig 
told me you desired a relation of the rebell's discretion and civility in this 
countrey. I believe first when they took the field, there was something like 
an. evening, I cannot say morning twilight of discretion amang some of 
their heads, with respect to their paying what they call'd for of meat and 
drink." The letter continues, "But we thought there was but little 
discretion in breaking up doors, and taking from honest people what of bodie 
or bed clothes, belonging either to men, women or children, they got 
their rapacious claws upon; linin, harn, tyckes; or whateuer cloath, made or 
unmade, linin yairn, or woolen ; yea, taking the cloaths of the people's 
very backs, plaids from women, and seting doun men and taking the shoes 
of their feet, and their cravats from their necks, and telling them they were 
civily dealt with to be allowed to go home, or escape so for 
being Whigs." 

After some uninteresting remarks, .the dominie proceeds : — 
"On a Sabbath day, marching from Perth towards Dunfermling or 
Inverkeithing, as they marched by the Kirk of Arngask, where Mr James 
Gilespie is minister, and was preaching at the time." It would appear 
some of the soldiers entered the church, far the dominie says: — " Robbed 
them of plaids, bibles, shoes, and money; yea, came in to the kirk befor 
the half got out. and took their cloaths off, and their bibles from there in 
the very kirk; yea, one of their commanders rod about the kirk, crying to 
the people to stand, and a person asking him what he wanted, he said he 
wanted shoes to his men, he was ansred why he was so rude ? He swoar 
dreadful oaths he should have shoes here, and my men are going 
barefoot. Let non take this as a misreport, for it is true matter of fact, and 
to confirm the truth of it, my wile's cousins german Joanet Balfour when 
she saw them coming to lay hands on her husband, William Scot, tenent 
in Ferdel, to take his shoes, fearing tiny had wrong'd her husband, he 
being valetudinar and indisposed at the time, prayed them to hold their 
bands of her husband, and they should get his shoes, which she loosed 
with her own hands, and threw them at them. The minister; escaped 
with; a bonnet on his head." After a good deal of talk about the 
plundering of the highlanders, the letter concludes — " Now, Sir, this is a 
short epitome of their highland Jacobitish, ante-christian, and hellish 
discretion and civility through Fyfe, besides what they dasign'd, and indeed 
a very little time would have discovered both more of their helish 
barbarity, and mae to take part with them, had not the Lord remarkably, 
and in mercy to the poor countrey, disappointed them. For Rob Roy told 
George Swan they behovd to set fire to the countrey if they were not more 
loyall and obedient to them. This he said to George when he came in to 
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Falkland, seeking back two good horse they took from him, and that after 
he had payed his sees ; yet this exeemd him not, and George told me, 
had it not been Rob Roy that pleaded for him, they .had laid him, in 
prison. And yet he heard honest Robine say that he never desired a more 
pleasant and satisfying breakfast every morning than to see a Whigg's 
house in flames; and yet George told me he was the fairest and most 
discreet among them that' he saw, and so I leave any unbyassed person to 
judge of the rest." 

Cavalier 
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UP AND DOWN IN THE LENNOX: 

(ON THE TRAIL OF SCOTT,) 
SECOND SERIES. -No. V. 

ROUND BUCHANAN. 

" So shalt thou list, and haply not unmoved, 

To a wild tale of Albyn's warrior day: 

In distant lands, by the rough West reproved, 

Still live some reliques of the ancient lay." 

-Scott. 
Although McGregor cared very little for any personal virtues the Royal 
family of Stuart may have Possessed, yet considering their hereditary 
claims to the crown as indefeasible, and from this conviction he resolved that 
his exertions should be directed to their cause. Therefore, in 1715, when the 
clans began a general arming in favour of that ancient house, he and his 
nephew of Glengyle prepared their clan for the coming contest. Glengyle at 
this time was a very young man, but under his famous uncle his training was 
pretty complete. 

The clan was very formidable, and marching through the Levenax disarmed 
and plundered all who came in their way. Their numbers are variously stated 
at from four to eight hundred. They seized all the boats on Loch Lomond, 
and took possession of the Island of Inchmurrin, from which they made 
repeated forays in- to the surrounding country. Their depredations were so 
much dreaded in the town of Dumbarton that the inhabitants removed all their 
valuables to places of safety, the dread culminating in a report that Rob 
intended murdering the garrison and plundering the town. 
At this time several war-ships were lying in the Clyde, and a naval 
expedition of small boats, manned by marines from these vessels, and 
supported by the western volunteers on land, was planned to "banish the 
rogues of the loch," as one writer puts it. The expedition was certainly a 
famous one, and the chronicler of the event, whoever he may have been, 
depicts the scene in glowing terms, and declares the spectacle would have 
gratified even a "curious person." The tract from which we make the 
selection is a very rare one, and was originally taken from the Wodrow col- 
lection. 

The Earl of Mar having got a hint of the intended invasion, wrote to the Earl of 
Breadalbane as follows : — 

" I just now hear from Monteith that the Earls May and Bute were certainly in 
Argyleshire, and that there were two men of war come into Clyde, who were 
sending their longboats to retake the boats on Loch Lomond, which Glengyle 
had seized. I wish with all my heart this could he prevented." This letter is 
dated 14th October, 1715. 

The Clan Gregiour is a race of men so utterly infamous for thieving, 
depredation, and murder, that, after many acts of the counsel of Scotland 
against them, at length, in the reign of King Charles I. the Parliament made a 
strict Act suppressing the very name. Upon the Restoration, viz, in the year 
1661, when the reins were given to all licentiousness, and loyalty, as it was 
then called, was thought sufficient to compound for all wickedness, that Act was 
rescinded. But, upon the late happy Revolution, when the nation began to 
recover her senses, some horrid barbarities having been committed by that 
execrable crew under the leading of one Robert Roy McGregiour, yet living, 
and at this present in arms against His Majesty K. George. The 
Parliament under K. William and Q. Mary annulled the said Act 
rescissory, and revived the former penal Act against them. This Act is still 
continuing in force; but upon hopes given them, as 'tis said, by the E. of Mar, 
of having that brand of infamy taken of 'em, and getting their name restored, 
on condition they should appear for the Pretender. About the end of 
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September last, they broke out into rebellion under the conduct of Gregor 
Megregiour of Glengoyle, nephew to the above mentioned Rob Roy 
M'Gregiour, and in a considerable body made an excursion upon their neigh- 
hours, especially in Buchanan and about the heads of Monteith, and, coming 
upon them unawares, disarmed them. 

Afterwards open Michaelmass Day, having made themselves masters of 
the boats on the water of Enrick and Loch Lomond, about seventy men of 
'em possessed themselves of Inchmurrin, a large isle in the said loch, 
whence, about midnight, they came ashore on the parish of Bonhill, three 
miles above Dumbarton, But the country taken the alarm by the ringing of 
the bells of the several parish churches about, and being frightened by the 
discharge of two great guns from the castle of Dumbarton to warn the 
country, they thought fit to scamper off in great haste to their boats, and 
return'd to the isle; where, not contenting themselves with beef, which they 
might have bad, ther being several cows on the isle, they made havock of a 
great many deer belonging to His Grace the Duke of Montrose, whose 
property the isle is, and row'd off with them towards the head of the loch, 
taking along with them all the boats they cou'd find, and drew them up upon 
the land at Inversnaat, about eighteen miles up from the mouth of the loch, 
and, in a little time after, went off in a body with their fellows towards Mar's 
Camp. Upon what consideration, it is not yet commonly known, but so it is, 
that in the end of the last week, they re- turned to their former habitations 
on Craigroyston, and the parts adjacent on the north east side of the above 
mentioned Loch Lomond; upon Monday last, being October 10th, they 
mustered their forces. This their return and rendezvousing brought the 
country about under some frightfull apprehensions. The Jacobits were at a 
great deal of pains to perswade people that there was no harm to be feared 
from them, that, supposing they should come down upon the Lowlands, yet 
they won'd spoil them of nothing but their arms, but it'wou'd be their 
wisdom peaceably to part with these, because if they shou'd make any 
resistance and shed the blood of so much as one Macgregiour, they wou'd 
set no bounds to their fury, but burn and slay without mercy. But the people 
considered that this was false I reasoning, that the quitting of their arms 
wou'd be just as wise conduct as when the sheep in the fable, at the desire 
of the wolves, parted with their dogs, wherefore s they resolved to do their 
best to defend themselves against those miscreants who neither fear God nor 
regard man. 

For this purpose, and in order to bridle these rebels in their excursions, a 
strong guard of one hundred and twenty volunteers from Paisley, having been 
sometime before posted at Dumbarton, and about four hundred volunteers 
partly of the Right Honourable the E. of Kilmarnock's men, partly of the people 
of Air, Kilwining, Stevenson, etc., having garrison'd the houses of Drumakill, 
Cardross, and Gartartan, it was resolved to I retake, if possible, the boats 
from them, by which they kept the country round in a terrour, not knowing where 
they might make their descent. 

For effecting this, on Tuesday, October 11, about six o'clock at night, there 
came to the Key of Dumbarton, from the men of war that are lying in the 
Firth of Clyde, four pinnaces and three long boats with four pateraroes, and 
about one hundred seaman, well hearted and well armed, under the 
command of Captain Charleton, Captain Field, and Captain Parker, with 
four lieutenants and two gunners. About two or three hours after, there 
came up to them a large boat from Newport Glasgow, with two large screw 
guns, under the command of Captain Clark. All these being joined by three 
large boats of Dumbarton, upon the morrow about nine in the morning, they 
all put off from the Key, and, by the strength of horses, were drawn the 
space of three miles, up the river Levin, which, next to Spey, is reckoned 
the most rapid river in Scotland. ' 

When they were got to the mouth of the loch, the Paslay men, and as many 
more as the boats could conveniently stow, went on board ; and, at the 
same time, the Dumbarton men, the men of Easter and Wester Kilpatrick, 
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of Rosneith, Rew, and Cardross, marched up on foot, along the northwest 
side of the loch ; and, after them, on horse back the Honourable Master 
John Campble of Mammore, unckle to His Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
attended by a fine train of the gentlemen of the shire, viz, Archibald 
Mcaulay of Ardncaple, Aulay McAuley his eldest son, George Napier of 
Kilmahew, Walter Graham of Kilmardinny, John Colquhoun of Craigtoun, 
John Stirling of Law, James Hamilton of Barns, with many others, all richly 
mounted and well I armed. 

When the pinnaces and boats, being once got in within the mouth of the 
loch, had spread their sails, and the men on the shore had rang'd 
themselves in order, marching along the side of the loch, for scouring the 
coast, they made all together so very fine an appearance, as had never been 
seen in that place before, and might have gratified even a curious person. 
The men on shore marched with the greatest ardour and alacrity. The pinnaces 
on the water discharging their Pateraroes, and the men their small arms; made so 
very dreadful a noise thro' the multiply'd rebounding echoes of the vast 
mountains on both sides the loch, that per haps there was never a more lively 
resemblance of thunder. 

Against evening they got to Luss, where they came ashore, and were met and 
joined by Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss, Baronet, and chief of the name, 
and James Grant of Pluscarden, his son-in law, and brother german to 
Brigadier Grant, follow'd by fourty or fifty stately fellows in their short hose 
and belted plaids, armed each of 'em with a well fix'd gun on his shoulder, a 
strong handsome target, with a sharp pointed steel, of above half an ell in 
length, screw'd into the navel of it, on his left arm, a sturdy claymore by his 
side, and a pistol or two with a durk and knife on his belt. Here the whole 
company rested all night. In the meantime, many reports were brought to 
them, contrived or at least magnified by the Jacobites, in order to discourage 
them from the attempt; such as, that McDonald of Glengarry; who was indeed 
lying with his men about Strathfillan. sixteen miles from the head of the loch, 
had re-inforced the Macgregiours, so that they amounted at least to fifteen 
hundred men, whereas ther were not full four hundred on the expedition 
against them. That the loch being narrow at Inversnaat, where the rebels were 
lying, they might pepper the boats with their shot from the shore with, out any 
danger to themselves, being shaded by the rocks and woods. In a word, that 
it was a desperate project, and would be a throwing away of their lives. 
" But all this could not dishearten these brave men. They knew that the 
McGregiours and the devil are to be dealt with after the same manner, and that 
if they be resisted they will flee. Wherefore, on the morrow morning, being 
Thursday, the 13th, they went on in their expedition, and, about noon, came to 
Inversnaat, the place of danger. In order to rouse those thieves from their 
dens, Captain Clark loosed one of his great guns, and drove a ball through the 
roof of a house on the face of the mountain, whereupon an old wife or two 
came crawling out, and scrambled up the hill, but otherwise there was no 
appearance of any body of men on the mountains, only some few, standing out 
of reach. On the craggy rocks, looking at them. Whereupon the Paslay men, 
under command of Captain Finlason, assisted by Captain Scot, a half-pay 
officer, of late a lieutenant in Collonell Kerr's regiment of Dragoons, 
who is indeed an officer wise, stout, and honest, the Dumbarton men, 
under the command of David Colquhoun and James Duncanson of 
Garshuik, magistrates of the burgh, with several of the other Companies, 
to the number of 100 men in all, with the greatest intrepidity leapt on 
shore, got up to the top of the mountain, and drew up in order, and stood 
about an hour, their drums beating all the while; but no enemy appearing, 
they thereupon went in quest of the boats which the rebels had seized, 
and having casually lighted on some ropes, anchors, and oars, hid 
among the shrubs, at length they found the oars drawn up a good way 
on the land, which they hurled down to the loch. Such of 'em as were 
not dammaged they carried off with them, and such as were they sunk 
or hew'd in pieces. And that same night they returned to Luss, and 
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thence, next day, without the loss or hurt of so much as one man, to 
Dumbarton, whence they had first set out altogether, bringing along with 
them the whole boats they found in their way on either side the loch, 
and in the creeks of the isles, and moored them under the cannon of the 
Castle. And thus in a short time, and with little expense, the 
McGregiours were cow'd, and a way pointed how the Government may 
easily keep them in awe. 

There are two or three things may be remarked on this expedition. 
First, That tho' the McGregiours deserved extremities, and our men were in a 
sufficient capacity to have destroy'd and burnt their whole goods and 
housing, yet they did not take from them to the value of a shoe latchet, save 
one fork which might have been used as a weapon. 

Secondly, The Providence of God was very observable, in that tho, for three 
days before, it had blown a prodigious storm, yet, in the morning, when our 
men were to go on board from Dumbarton, it calm'd, and they got a fair wind 
in their poop the whole way up the loch. When they had done their business, 
it kindly veer'd about, and brought them safely and speedily down the loch, 
immediately after which, on the Friday evening, it began to blow boisterously 
as before. 

Thirdly. The cheerfulness of the men who went or this expedition 
deserves to he notic'd and applauded They were not forced to it, as the 
clans are by their masters and chiefs, who hack and butcher such as 
refuse to go along with them; witness Duncan MMcFarland in 
Rowardenuin. But they offer'd themselves voluntarly to it. No wonder, 
for men begin now to be convinced that all is at stake. 
Great pains had been taken to poison people with false notions ; but 
when once they were informed that the Earl of Mar. who appears at 
the head of this rebellion, has sworn the oath of abjuration almost a 
score of times with the greatest seeming seriousness, they quite 
renounce all esteem of, and regard for a man who is so manifestly 
perjured, it being impossible that one can be a man of honour 
whatever his quality is, who has been habitually and deliberately guilty 
of perjury, as many others, even of distinction, who have joined with 
that Earl, are as well as be himself. 

And tho', in the Perth Manifesto, promise is made to dissolve the 
Union, yet that is no longer any bait to the people, when they are told 
that the E. of Mar was the great promoter of it at first, and that, of late 
years, he treacherously prevented the dissolution of it, when it was 
projected by a great part of the nobility. And, it being owned in the 
said Manifesto, which perhaps is the only ingenuous thing in it, that the 
Pretender is still Popish, even the simplest clown may see that no one 
can be in his interest but who either is a Papist, or at least would be 
such if a tentation offer'd. For who can doubt but that a Popish King, 
unless he intend to complement his subjects with damning himself; will 
either make his kingdoms Popish or perish in the attempt, when not one 
instance to the contrary can be produced in any of the kingdoms of Europe 
since the Reformation. What is suggested in the said Manifesto, that 
there are hopes the Pretender may turn Protestant, thro' his conversation 
with their learned divines, is so very weak a suggestion that it is 
unworthy the E. of Mar, it being ten thousand times more probable 
that he will make the nations Popish, than that all the clergy of 
England will make him Protestant. All the world knows what advances 
Popery made in K. James 7th time; and, that he was stop'd in his 
career, was owing not to the clergy's arguments, but to the force they 
us'd against him in the face of their own principles. We never read of 
any King of England who was chang'd in his religion by their clergy ; 
but oft times we read that the clergy, and all the nation too, have been 
chang'd by the King so scandelously, that, in the space of twelve years, 
from the death of K. Henry the 8th to the Reign, of Q. Elizabeth, 
England changed from Popish to Protestant, from Protestant to Popish, 
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and from Popish to Protestant again, just as the Prince pleased or was 
inclin d. 

Shou'd a Popish Pretender mount the throne, marry, and get 
children, adieu for ever to the sight of a Protestant Prince on the 
British throne ; for who cou'd he to hard-hearted as to refuse him the 
liberty of breeding -lit; children after his own way. 

No Popish Kingdom was ever so distracted as to receive a 
Protestant Prince. 'What betrayers them of our religion shou'd we 
be, if we committed the keeping of the Protestant religion to a 
Papist, who is obliged in conscience to extirpate it. 
That arbitrary government can be prevented, where passive 
obedience and nonresistance are taught and practiced is utterly 
impossible. The people now generally know all these things, and 
therefore will not be readily be gull'd by so very senseless a paper as the 
Manifesto is, 

For with what patience can any man hear the Earl of Mar talking, as he does in 
the first words thereof, of the Pretender's right of blood, when he has so often 
declared upon oath, that he believed in his conscience, that he hath not any right 
or title whatsoever, What security can he give, that any one of all these things 
promised in the Manifesto shall be performed, when he has already violated the 
most solemn security that even infinite wisdom can devise ? Besides, what is the 
absolute security he talks of; which in the case of the Pretender's being advanced 
to the throne, can be given for the Protestant religion? Is it Acts of Parliament re- 
strained his power? What if he shall take a fancy to break through them, as 
sometimes kings have done? If he be not resisted, he obtains his purpose. .If he 
be we incurr damnation according to the Jacobite scheme. But I will not insist 
further on a paper which is a continued jungle from the one end to the other." 

Cavalier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the trail of Scott) 
Second Series No. VI 

Round Buchanan 

Closely associated with this district, in many of his exploits, was Gregor McGregor 
of Glengyle, alias Glendhu, from a black mark on one of his knees. It would seem 
this hereditary mark had run through several generations. 

Gregor's father having died at an early age, the family were brought up under the 
able guidance of their renowned uncle. Young McGregor partook largely of the 
nature of his tutor, whom he wished to emulate, and became not less famous, 
having been his companion on expeditions of considerable danger. During his 
juvenile years he had closely attended to the advice of his uncle, and looked up to 
him as his protector. It was not however, until his uncle, having been wounded in an 
attack on the military at Dumbarton, that young Glengyle came to the front as the 
leader of his clan. 

Assisted by his cousin James, Rob's eldest son, they summoned the surrounding 
Lairds to the church of Drymen, to pay their accustomed tribute of "Black Mail." 
Anxious to secure his protection, the lowland lairds all obeyed with one exception. 
This was Graham of Gallingad. Glengyle instantly ordered his men to sweep the 
cattle from his estate. There was a white bull which gave the men much trouble, on 
account of its ferocity. This incident referred to by Sir Walter Scott in the Lady of the 
Lake;- 

"The choicest of the prey we had, 

When our men sweep over Gallingad." 
From the proscriptive edict against the clan, Glengyle changed his name to James 
Graham. After his uncle's death, in 1735, he became the recognised leader of that 
branch of the McGregors, and took upon himself all the contracts entered into by 
his uncle. One of these, believed to have been the last entered into was in 
possession of the late Mr Dunsmore Napier of Ba llika n rain ; the contract is a long 
one, and bears the signature of eleven heritors of the district. Among them we find 
Robert Buntine of Mildovan, James Napier of Ba llakin rain , Walter Monteith of Kepp, 
Robert Galbraith of Edinbelly etc. 

[The author then quotes from the Old Statistical Account for Killearn Parish, by the 
Rev. Mr. David Ure. - I've given the full extract rather than Mr. Dun's edited one] 
The following are extracts from the contract above referred to, dated 1 741 :- 
It is contracted, agreed, and finally ended betwixt the parties underwritten, to witt, 
James and John Grahame, elder and younger of Glengyle, on the one part, and the 
gentlemen heritors and tenants within the shires of Perth, Stirling, and Dumbarton, 
who are hereto subscribing, on the other part, in manner following: Whereas, of late 
years, several persons within the bounds aforesaid have been very great sufferers 
through stealing of their cattle, horses and sheep, for the preventing whereof the 
said James and John Grahams, with and under the conditions, provisions, and for 
the causes after specified, hereby bind and oblige them. Conjunctly and severally, 
their heirs, executors, and successors, that the said James Grahame shall keep the 
lands subscribed for, and annexed to the respective subscriptions, skaithless of any 
loss to be sustained by the heritors, tenants or inhabitants thereof, through the 
stealing and away taking of their cattle, horses, or sheep, and for the space of 
seven years complete, from and after the term of Whitsunday next to come; and for 
that effect, either to return the cattle so stolen from time to time, or other-ways, 
within six months after the theft committed, to make payment to the persons from 
whom they were stolen, of their true value, to be ascertained by the oaths of the 
owners, before any Judge-ordinary; provided always that intimation be made to the 
said James Grahame at his house in Correilet, or where he shall happen to reside 
for the time, of the number and marks of the cattle, sheep, or horses stolen, and 
that within forty-eight hours from the time that the proprietors thereof shall be able 
to prove by hable witnesses, or their own herds oaths, that the cattle are missing 
were seen upon their usual pasture within the space of forty eight hours previous to 
the intimation, as said is; and declaring, that it shall be shall be sufficient if the 
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heritors or tenants be-south or be-east of the town of Drymen make intimation in 
writing at the house of Archibald Strang, merchant in Drymen, of their losses in the 
before mentioned to a person to be appointed by the said James Graham of 
Glengyle, to attend there for that purpose, and in his absence to the said Archibald. 
And further, it is specially condescended to and agreed upon that the said James 
Grahame shall not be bound for restitution in cases of small pickereys; declaring 
that an horse or black cattle stolen within or without doors, or any number of sheep 
above six, shall be construed to be theft and not pickerey. And with regard to 
horses and cattle stolen within the bounds aforesaid, and carried to the south, the 
said James Graham obliges him that he shall be as serviceable to the gentlemen 
subscribers in that case as he possibly can, and if he cannot recover them he 
submits himself to the discretion of the heritors on whose ground the theft was 
committed, whether he shall be liable for their value or not. 

And it is hereby expressly provided and declared by both parties, That in the case 
of war within the country, that this present contract shall henceforth cease and 
become void; for which causes, and on the other part, the heritors and tenants 
hereto subscribing, with and under the provisions above and underwritten, bind and 
oblige them, their heirs, executors, and successors, to make payment to the said 
James Grahame of Glengyle, or to any person he shall appoint to receive the 
same, of the sum of £4 yearly during the space foresaid, for ilk hundred pound of 
the valued rent of the lands annexed to their respective subscriptions, and that at 
two terms in the year, Whitsunday and Martinmas, by equal portions, beginning the 
first terms payment thereof at the said term of Whitsunday next, for the half year 
immediately following, and so forth, to continue at the said terms during the 
continuance of these presents: providing always, like as is hereby specially 
provided and declared, that it shall be leisome and lawful for both parties to quit and 
give up this present contract at the end of every year if they think fit, intimation 
being always made on the part of the said James Grahame at the respective Kirk- 
doors, within the bounds aforesaid, on a Sabbath-day, immediately after the 
forenoon's sermon, a month before expiration of the year: and on the part of the 
heritors and other subscribers, by a letter to the said James Grahame from them, 
and another from him, acknowledging the receipt thereof, or attestation of two 
witnesses, that the letter was left at his house, or was delivered to himself two 
months before expiring of the year; it always being understood, that any subscriber 
may quit and give up the contract for his own part, whether the rest concur or not at 
the end of each year, as said is. 

And both parties bind and obliged them and their foresaids to perform the premises 
h/nc fncfeXo others under penalty of £20 Sterling, to be paid by the party failzier to 
the party observer, or willing to observe their part thereof, attour performance. And 
moreover, for the said James Grahame's further encouragement, and for the better 
restraining the evil practices mentioned above, the subscribers hereby declare, that 
it is their intention that all such thieves and pickers as shall be apprehended by the 
said James Grahame of Glengyle, or occasionally by any other person within the 
bounds aforesaid, against whom there is sufficient proof, shall be prosecuted 
according to law, and brought to justice 

And for greater security, both the said parties consent to the registration hereof in 
the books of Council and Session, or others competent that letters of horning on six 
days, and other executorials needful, may pass hereon as ever is. And to that effect 
they constitute their procurators, etc.. 

In witness whereof, both the said parties have subscribed these presents. 
Consisting of this and the preceding sheet, written on stamped paper, by Andrew 
Dick, chyrugeon in Drymen, at Balglas, the twentieth of April one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-one years, by Robert Bontein of Mildovan, before William McLea 
his servant, and Mr. William Johnston schoolmaster at Balglas, the said Robert 
Bontein having filled up his first date, and witness names and designations. At 
Ballikinrain the twenty first day of foresaid month and year, by James Napier of 
Ballikinrain, before Alexander Yuill his servant, and Gilbert Couan, tenant in 
Ballikinrain, the said James Napier having filled up this second date, witnesses 
names and designations. At Boquhan the twenty second day of April, month 
foresaid and year, by Hugh Buchanan of Balquhan, before these witnesses, John 
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Paterson and Robert Duncan, both tenants yr. Att Glins, the twenty seventh day of 

month and year foresaid, before these witnesses, Walter Monteath of Keyp, and 

Jogn Buchanan younger of Glins. At Easter Glins, the twenty seventh day of month 

and year foresaid before these witnesses, Walter Monteath of Keyp, and Thomas 

Wright younger of Easter Glins, subscribet be Alexander Wright of Peusid. At 

Ammere, the first day of May seventeen hundred and forty one years, before these 

witnesses, Arsbelt Leckie of Arnmere, and Walter Menteath younger of Keyp, 

Walter Monteath, at above place, day, date, year, and witnesses, by James key 

portioner of Edenbelly, month, date, place, and year aforesaid, before these 

witnesses, Walter Monteath therein, and Walter Monteith younger of Keyp, and by 

Robert Galbraith at Fintrie, fourth may, before Robert Farrie of Balgrochan, and 

James Ure, tenant in Hilltown of Balgair. 

Witnesses 

Will. Johnston 

William Mclea 

Gilbert Cowan 

Alexander Yuill 

John Paterson 

Robert Duncan 

Walter Monteath 

John Buchanan 

Thomas Wright 

Archibald Leckie 

Walter Monteith 

Alexander Wright 

Archibald Leckie 

Walter Monteath 

Walter Monteath 

Robert Farrie 

James Ure 

John Buchanan 

James McGrime 

Robert Bontein of Mildovan, for my lands of Balglas in the parish of Killlearn, being 

three hundred and fifty pound valuation; and the lands of Provanstoun, in the parish 

of Balfron, ninety seven pounds valuation. 

John Napier of Ballikinrain, for my lands in the parish of Killearn, being two hundred 

and sixty pound valuation. And for my Lord Napier's lands in said parish, being 

three hundred and twenty eight pound valuation. And for Culcreuch's lands in the 

parish of Fintry, being seven hundred and twenty seven pounds valuation. And for 

said Culcreuch's lands in the parish of Balfron, being one hundred and ten pound 

valuation. 

Hugh Buchanan of Balquhan, for my lands of Boughan and Brunshogle, 

In the parish of Killearn, being one hundred and seventy three pound of valuation. 

Moses Buchanan of Glins, two hundred sixty two pounds valuation. 

John Wright of Ester Glins, sixty five pounds valuation. 

Alexander Wright of Puside, one hundred and four pound and six shilling and eight 

penny Scots valuation. 

Walter Monteath of Kyp, three hundred pounds valuation. 

James Key, portioner of Edinblioy, for sixty six pound Scots valuation. 

Robert Galbraith, portioner of Edinbely, for thirty three poun Scots valuation. 

Alexander Buchanan of Cremanan, for my land of Cremanan, in parish of Balfron 

and being two hundred and sixty eight pound of valuation. 

And the said James and John Grahames have subscribed these presents at 

Buchanan, the eleventh of June 1741 years, before David Graeme of Orchill, and 

John Smith writer in Buchanan: declaring, that notwithstanding of the date of the 

saids James and John Grahame's subscription, yet it shall be understood, that the 

obligations on both parties by this contract shall and do commence from 

Whitsunday 1741, in regard it was agreed betwixt the parties, that the said 

obligations should commence at that term. The date, witnesses names and 
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designations, with this declaration, being wrote by the said John Smith, and 

declared to be part of this contract. 

David Graeme witness 

John Smith witness 

James Graham 

John Graham 



This paper seems to have gone from place to place to be signed, as it is dated at 
the several residences at different times, before a host of witnesses. 
What would the present clergyman of Drymen say if he saw a kilted Highlander, 
with bonnet plumed and naked sword, enter the church after the "first sermon," and 
announce in most emphatic terms that he intended "to keep the peace in the parish 
for the next twelve months on the old terms". It would appear that there had been 
another private bargain two years later between the laird of Ballaikinrain and 
Glengyle, as the undernoted letter specifies:- 
Ballikinrain, May 25 th , 1743 

Sir, - Not withstanding of the contract entered into betwixt several gentlemen of the 
shyres of Stirling and Dumbarton, you and I, anent keeping a watch, whereby you 
was to pay yearly four per cent, of valuation; yet I now agree with you for three per 
cent. For the lands you contracted for; and that for the first term of Whitsunday, and 
in time coming, during the standing of the contract. And I am, Sir, your most humble 
servant Ja. Grahame. 

When speaking of this contract and character of Glengyle generally, the Rev. David 
Ure, parish minister of Killearn, who wrote the original statistical account says:- 
"Leaving the reader to make what reflections on this curious contract he pleases, I 
shall only observe that Mr. Grahame, in this affair, is to be considered as a more 
successful keeper of the peace, defender of justice, and guaranteeing power, than 
most who have assumed these characters; for by his activity and vigilance, In a few 
years, justice, honesty and peace were, in this part of the country, established on a 
firm and lasting foundation, and continue to operate without the aid of contracts, 
watches, or guarantees." 

The undernoted receipt, which was copied from the original by Mr. McGregor 
Stirling, was in the possession of Mr. Galbraith of Blackhouse, and is believed to 
have been the last of the kind that was ever granted:- 
"Hillof Balgair, 12 th Dec. 1744 

Then received by me James Grahame of Glengyle, from Robert Galbraith, 
portioner of Enbelly, fourtie shillings Scots money, in full payment of all bygone 
watch money due to me out of his portion of Enbelly preceding Martimas last; as 
witness my hand, place and date above written. Ja. Grahame." 
After this time the train of rebellion, like the trail of a serpent on the sand, was 
leaving its first impressions on the highlands, and soon after we find Glengyle's 
hands full of higher and nobler work, that of fighting for his legitimate sovereign. 
After the battle of Prestonpans, when Glengyle was marching south to join Sir John 
Hay, who, with a party of horse, had been sent to raise money from the provost of 
Glasgow, he with part of his clan bivouacked for the night at Calder [Cadder] The 
Rev. Alexander Dun, son of the laird of Wester Kepdowrie, was minister of the 
parish at the time. The Highlanders swarmed into the church and manse, and for a 
time seemed disposed to help themselves to the good things of the minister's 
house. One of them went the length of examining his stockings and shoes. His 
reverence, however, rather startled the warrior by asking in his native dialect if he 
thought they would fit him. This was the signal for a general shaking of hands all 
round, and the plundering, if any was intended, was at an end. The officers, some 
of whom the clergyman knew, slept in the manse, while the men occupied the kirk. 
In the meantime they all I quietly left, and we heard a son of the minister tell that so 
orderly were the men "that not a twig was broken nor a footprint left on the grass." 
Next day Glengyle and Sir John Hay so over awed the Provost of Glasgow, by 
threatening to hang him on his own lamp-post if he would not give them £15,000 in 
money - they so terrified this official that he promised them £5000 in casg and 
£500 in goods, which was paid. 
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Glengyle outlived all the trials and persecutions which followed the rebellion, but 
was terribly hunted from place to place, and made many hairbreadth escapes. He 
was the paternal grandfather of the late Mr. McGregor of Glengyle, who died in 
Edinburgh a few years ago. 



Cavaffer 
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UP AND DOWN IN THE LENNOX. 

(ON THE TRAIL OF SCOTT.) 
SECOND SERIES. -No. VII. 

ROUND DRYMEN. 



There are in the Lennox a few farms of the name of Spittal which have a curious and 
interesting history. According to a Roman legend, Helena, the mother of the first 
Christian emperor, after much search made by her orders in and about the place where 
our Saviour was crucified, miraculously discovered the "cross." For the preservation of 
this precious relic she caused a magnificent temple to be built at Jerusalem, dedicated to 
the holy cross. Helena then, instituted the order of knighthood called "Knight Templers," 
for defence of the temple, cross, and Christian religion. The badge of this order was a 
cross painted on the back, from which they derived the name of "cross backs." Large 
tracts of land throughout the continental nations were granted to this order for keeping up 
hospitality, and entertaining the hosts of pilgrims who then visited the holy lend to 
perform their devotions, and on this account the order obtained the name of 
Hospitalers. [this is an error the Hospitalers and Templars were two separate orders.] A 
number of these knights obtained land in Scotland, these lands were called Spittals, that 
being the Scotch word for hospital.* The, Knights, however, became so famous for 
their licentious living that on the representations of Philip the Fair King of France (who 
had formed the design of having his own sons invested in their lands), the Pope in 1330, 
issued a " bull" to exterminate the whole order and sequestrate their lands. This "bull" did 
its work well, as the knights were put to the sword without mercy. His holiness, however, 
repented giving so much land for secular purposes, which had formerly been held 
sacred, and belonged to his church, recalled his promise of giving the land to the 
French king, and others who had been instrumental' in the massacre of the Hospitalers. 
These lands so restored were mortified to the knights of St John, who were an offshoot of 
the Templars. 

Sir Maurice Buchanan, tenth laird of Buchanan, who had been intrusted with the murder 
of the Templars in the Lennox, defiantly refused to give up the lands he had so 
obtained, but handed them over to his son Adam, who assumed the surname of Spittal, 
and was ancestor of all the name Spittal. He was afterwards known as Adam Spittal of 
Lidlowan. There are also a very few places of the name of Temple, which also derive 
their name from the Templars. 

The Rev. Duncan MFarlane, who was parish minister, of Drymen from 1743 to 1791, 
was a man of great shrewdness and vigour of wind, ho was also of great stature and of a 
bold and intrepid character. During the time of his ministrations in Drymen there used 
to be immense gatherings at the annual markets and feeing fairs, The various races of 
the district used to band together, and have great party fights, some occasionally of a very 
serious character, dirks and bludgeons being used with great freedom by each party, The 
worthy minister was often appalled at such disgraceful scenes being acted in his village, 
and being a muscular reformer as well as a persuasive and powerful preacher, he used to 
visit the markets, and by his presence endeavoured to keep matters quiet. His custom 
was to walk about the parish with a huge stick, which he carried by the middle, which in 
country districts is called a 'rung." When a quarrel seemed imminent, and his persuasive 
words of no avail, be seized his "rung" by both hands and laid about him in a most 
terrible way; what his advice failed to-do his strength soon tecconaplish6d. On account of 
this he was dubbed "Duncan Rungs." Partly from his office as a minister of the gospel, 
and partly from terror, when a cry was raised, " There's Rungs," everything became 
quiet, and thus a decided improvement in the behaviour of the people during his life was 
observable. 

There are many incidents told of his prowess and courage displayed on some 
occasions, but it will be sufficient to note the following: — Immediately after his appointment 
at Drymen he was preaching at Chapelarroch, near Gartmore, one of the most northern 
points of his perish. On each such occasions there were generally some children to 
baptize. At this time the famous Glengyle presented a child for baptism. The clan 
McGregor being under prescription, ministers were debarred from baptizing them in that 
name. The proud Glengyle, thinking to overawe his reverence, told him to baptize the 
child M : Gregor. Mr McFarlane, raising himself to his full height, and striking the desk 
before him exclaimed, "Neither Glengyle nor all his clan will make the minister of 
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Drymen break the laws of this land." The child was baptized in the name of Graham. 

During the earlier part of this man's life the village enjoyed the privilege of a weekly 
market. Mr McFarlane kept for a long series of years a very correct weather report, 
which was of considerable interest. The ancient name of the parish was Drumoid, the 
Gaelic for ridge. The name is very characteristic of the parish, it being a succession of 
ridges. 

Drymen gave the name to one of Scotland's most an- wet and noble families, namely, 
that of Drummond, The chiefs of the family lived for two centuries and a half at 
Drumquhassle, and there the ruins of their castle formerly stood. The cause of their 
leaving this part of the country was — A feud had long existed between the Drummonds 
and the Menteiths of Ruskie. The latter attacked and killed a gentleman of the name of 
Drummond, who was an attorney. The Drummond's retaliated, and killed three of the 
Menteiths, grandsons of the betrayer of Wallace. Immediately after this they parted with 
their estate here, and retired to Stobs Hall, Perthshire. Their daughter, Annabella, who 
became the queen of Robert III., then Earl of Carrick", is believed to have been born at 
Druniquhassle, and married there in 1 357. The Countess of Carrick presented her first child 
to her husband in 1378, twenty-one years after marriage. Her next son was James, the 
future king, in 1395, being seventeen years the junior of his brother. Afterwards, in 
succession, the Qeen brought her husband three Princesses. One of these, named Mary, 
was four times married, and brought children to each of her successive husbands. Her 
first husband was George, Earl of Angus, the others being Sir James Kennedy of Dunure, 
Sir William Graham of Kincardine, and Sir William Edmonstone of Duntreath. We have 
been informed that the mausoleum of the Duntreath family at Strathblane contains a 
tablet sacred to the memory of this lady. 

Napier of Merchiston, the inventor of logarithms, had considerable connection with this 
district. So early as 1494, Archibald Napier received grants of the lands of Mill of Gartness, 
Dalnair, Blairoer, Gartocharn, Ballat, Duchlage, and Edinbelly. The writer of the original 
statistical account of the Parish of Drymen claims the parish as his birthplace. The same 
honour is claimed by the Rev. Mr Niven for Balfron, who lays claim to Edinbelly as his 
birthplace. Unfortunately for these writers, it appears from the Earl of Buchan's life of 
Napier, published in 1787, that he was bore in Edinburgh in 1550. This discovery was made 
from an inscription on the back of Napier's portrait. In his youth Napier had travelled for 
some time on the Continent. On his return he took up his residence at his castle at 
Gartness, where he entered upon the studies which have immortalized his name. The 
Church of Drymen originally stood at Drumikil, and it is said that Napier had the church 
removed, and rebuilt on its present site in the village of Drymen. 

On that memorable day when Lisbon was destroyed by the earthquake in 1755, many of 
the Highland lakes were greatly disturbed, in fact, the agitation seems to have been 
general throughout Scotland. In Loch Coulter, at the extreme eastern point, of the Lennox, 
a large stone, which was previously marked on the early maps of the county as the only 
island on the lake, was borne from the middle to near the western shore, leaving a deep 
rutted mark on the bottom of the Like behind it The shock was particularly severe around 
Drymen. On that day Whitefield, the great English Divine, was preaching in the 
adjoining parish of Kilmaronock. The day was fine, and a large concourse of people 
assembled to hear the great southern preacher. The speaker and his hearers occupied the 
face of an eminence, while in the hollow a number of children were stretched on the 
grass. Instantly thee earth heaved, and the people were bent forward as if by a wave. 
One of the children referred to as being present died about 50 years ago, and repeatedly 
told my informant the circumstances. 

After the rebellion of 1745-46, and before matters assumed a settled aspect, there were 
years of great uneasiness and uncertainty among the rural districts of Scotland. The 
office of public prosecutor had not been instituted, and although the strong arm of the law 
had stamped out maurading bands, the thief and the highwayman pursued their nefarious 
calling almost unmolested, and the robber and horse thief were represented at every 
market. Before prosecutions could he instituted, or convictions obtained, the loser was 
under the necessity of reporting his loss at the county town, or at the Justice of the Peace 
meetings held occasionally throughout the county, and even then he had to bear the 
expense and trouble of the prosecution. Under these circumstances smuggling became 
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rampant, and bands of unprincipled men, who purchased the whisky from the smugglers 
at a low price, carried it in a tin case on their backs to Glasgow. These men were 
called "flaskers," and were very inferior in morals to the professional smuggler. They 
kept together in bands for protection from the excise officers and preventive men, or 
rangers as they were then called. 

These open, law-breakers were is source of continual of annoyance to the country, 
and on their way to and from the city they pounced on everything .that suited them 
This class was largely composed of army and navy deserters, and idle Highlanders, who 
were unwilling to work. Being far from the county town, this district was subject to 
great annoyance in this respect. So late as 1838 there was not a resident Justice of 
the Peace, nor a magistrate of any kind, in the parish, and as all cases had to be reported 
to the authorities in Stirling, a distance of thirty miles, it is not to be wondered that crime 
almost invariably went unpunished. In 1841 a police officer was placed in the village of 
Balfron, who had the oversight of the five surrounding parishes, and we doubt not but that 
his hands were pretty full. 
* or rather the residence of a hospitaler. 

Cavalier 
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UP AND DOWN IN THE LENNOX. 

(ON THE TRAIL OF SCOTT.) 

SECOND SERIES. -No. VIII, 

AMONG THE SMUGGLERS. 

The manufacture of illicit whisky was never considered a crime so long as they kept clear of the 

officers, of the law, butwas rather looked upon as one of the industries of the country, and men of 

all shades of respectability were connected directly or indirectly with he trade as it suited their 

convenience. Almost all shades of character were represented— from the lawless ruffian, who 

would not scruple to commit murder if need he, to the simple-minded cotter, who was incapable of 

doing any injury. 

About the beginning of the present century, a small Government vessel, called the Cutter," was 

stationed in Loch Lomond with the twofold object of searching the small boats which conveyed 

contraband traffic down the loch from the north, and of assisting the land officers when occasion 

required, and in this manner materially helped to check the lawless trade. 

Detachments of cavalry were billeted throughout the farmhouses with the double object of keeping 

the peace of the country and or assisting the officers in their searching raids. 

The excise-officers differed very materially in their views regarding the discharge of their duty; 

while some were stern and rigorous, and never missed an opportunity of bringing the offenders to 

justice, others viewed it in the light that they only deserved to be caught when they did not keep 

smugglers' hours. The former class were certain sooner or later to meet the reward of their temerity 

at the hands of the smugglers, by being waylaid and thrashed, and in some instances killed 

outright, while the latter class fared sumptuously at the hands of the smugglers, who thought it 

their duty to keep their houses "net and reek in ' ," which simply means that they kept them in 

meat and drink. It would be a simple matter to write a volume of romance on the exploits of the 

smugglers of Monte ith and the Lennox, but it will be sufficient for our present purpose to sketch the 

exploits of some of the most prominent characters which existed 50 or 60 years ago. 

Early in the present century there lived in the parish of Killearn, a man of the name of 

James Gilfillan. He belonged to respectable parents, was stout, of a fine appearance, and for his 

station in life had received a rather superior training. 

James, however, had rather a chequered career. When a young man he was taken by the "press 

gang," and placed on board the "Loch Lomond Cutter," and thence conveyed to a training ship on 

the Clyde, and soon afterwards sent, along with a number of others, to join the crews of the 

renowned Nelson. While there he saw considerable service, having been present during several 

actions. In one of these engagements our hero had to fight singly for his life. Order having been 

given to board one of the enemy's ships, he was in the act of climbing up the vessel's side, when 

he was fiercely assailed by three French sailors. Dashing his boarding pike into one of them with 

such force, that in his fall backwards the weapon was dragged out of his hand, and for a moment 

be was left helpless. Clutching his cutlass he sprang on deck, and instantly cut down the other 

two, and on looking round for more victims was rather astonished to find himself standing alone, 

his comrades having driven their enemies down the hatchway. 

Such scenes being repugnant to his nature and the early training he received in the quiet 

village of Killearn, he and a companion took the first opportunity of deserting His Majesty's 

service. One night, when the vessel was lying about a mile from the English coast, he and his 

friend slipped overboard, and being expert swimmers soon reached the shore. On his way home he 

made some very narrow escapes, being pursued for a whole day by a sergeant of marines and 

his men, but eventually reached home in safety. 

Immediately after his return to Killearn, he set about employing himself at the only "industry" 

that the country offered, namely, that of smuggling, and is this required a companion, he 

associated himself with a an of the name of Bryson (formerly mentioned in the Wandered Sheriff) 

and the two certainly made a most formidable pair for any officer to face. 

At this time a Mr Hosie had been appointed Excise Officer in Buchlyvie, who had charge of the ride 

district. He was of rather small stature, but was of a proud disposition, and waged war against 

the smugglers with considerable rigour. Having got information against Gilfillan, and not daring 

to run the risk of apprehending him, he cited him to attend a Sheriff Court to be held in Drymen, 

determined to make a capture if Gilfillan should make his appearance. He called in the assistance 

of the " Cutter" men, and had them waiting in an adjoining room, 

The court was then held in the inn now occupied by by Mr McAdarm, the Sheriff had duly arrived, 

accompanied by, a number of county gentlemen, among them being he late Captain McLachlan of 

Auchentroig. 

James attended, not expecting anything serious. But when about to enter the Court room he 
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observed a number of blue-jackets through a slit in the door. Turning the key cautiously in the lock, 
and slipping it into his pocket, he walked into the court-room. The excise-officer was sitting near 
the window, and on the smuggler's entry rose to state the complaint and James was asked if he 
had anything to say in his defence. Looking round he observed that two officers had taken their 
place at the door. He seized the lower sash of the window, pulled it from it from its place, and dashed 
it with great violence over the officer's head, and vaulting into the street below, walked quietly away, 
none daring to follow him. 

The old Captain exclaimed "that's a rare man-of- war's man's trick," while the other gentlemen 
indulged in a hearty laugh. Mr Hosie was rather seriously cut, and some difficulty was experienced 
in getting his head extricated from the pane. 

A man of the name of McFarlane, a cattle dealer in Aberfoyle, also kept a regular working still, 
During his absence from home on his cattle dealing business, his men carried on the still. On one 
occasion, when absent in Glasgow with lambs, an excise-officer of the name of Shortus paid a 
visit to the domicile. The servant in charge, on seeing the officer approach, fled and left the still at 
his mercy. Shortus, being a man of a rigorous nature, at once proceeded to demolish the utensils, 
which be did most effectually. The exciseman, believing the servant who fled to be McFarlane, 
had him summoned to appear at the J. P. Court. McFarlane brought witnesses from Glasgow 
to prove that he was there on that day, and that his presence at the still was an impossibility. This 
evidence was overruled in favour of the officer's oath, who swore positively that it was McFarlane 
he saw running from the still, and he was fined £30 sterling. The cattle-dealer paid the fine, but 
when leaving the Court was heard to mutter "that he would take the worth of it out of his English 
hide." Shortly after this McFarlane waylaid and nearly murdered Shortus at the Mill of Aberfoyle, 
but escaped suspicion by running to a neighbour's house, where he joined same friends at card- 
playing. Shortus was discovered by the miller, who ran for assistance to the house where 
McFarlane was, who assisted him to carry in his almost lifeless victim. 

Among the ruffian class of smugglers was a man whose name we will not mention, who often 
declared that he would not scruple to murder any exciseman who came in his way. This man 
was often remonstrated with by his fellow-smugglers for his outrageous threats, for they as a class 
rather respected any officer of the law who did his duty fairly, and not in an oppressive way. 
Stationed over the country to assist the regular exciseman were officers, with smaller or larger bodies 
of assistants as the necessity of the district might require. These were commonly called "Rangers," 
the chief of whom was an officer of the name of Dougal. He was a very quiet and inoffensive man, 
but powerful and of a self-reliant nature. He was much liked by the smugglers, and often told 
them that "a smuggler deserved to be taken if he did not keep smuggler's hours." Mr Dougal had 
been repeatedly warned of the threatening nature of this individual, but treated these warnings 
lightly, and said be was a match for him at any time. On one occasion, when riding between the 
villages of Arnprior and Fintry, and on looking accidentally round, he observed this wretch 
priming his pistol behind a dyke on the road-side. Being at the time unarmed, but possessed of 
considerable presence of mind, he suddenly dashed his hand into his pocket, and took out a small 
spy-glass. Springing from his horse, he rushed to the place where the ruffian was concealed, 
crying, "Come on, I am ready for you, my lad." The would-be assassin, taking the spy-glass for a 
pistol, fled into the wood, and Mr Dougal rode on his way to Fintry. 

Some short time after this the officer went amissing, and dark whispers floated about that he had 
been the victim of foul play. Three weeks after his body was discovered on the farm of Glins. 
Traces of a scuffle, and some articles identified as his, were found on the shore of Loch Laggan, 
and it is believed he was waylaid and murdered there, and his body carried to where it was found, 
upwards of a mile. 

Well-grounded suspicion soon fell upon this man, who was afterwards totally rejected by his former 
companions, and one of them told the writer that he was refused admittance to their stills at night, 
and died a wandering outcast. 

CAVALIER 
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UP AND DOWN IN THE LENNOX 

(ON THE TRAIL OF SCOTT 
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No. IX 

AMONG THE SMUGGLERS. 

One of the numerous class of smugglers who really made a living by the nefarious trade, 
was a simpleminded rustic, who rented a small cottary on the estate of Auchentroig. This 
man was very slovenly and dirty in his habits, and from his ragged and dirty appearance 
was known as "Duddy.' He often got himself into scrapes through his smuggling 
propensities, and his laird, the late Captain McLachlan, who was one of the kindest hearted of 
men, had often by his influence, saved him from fine or imprisonment. On one occasion "Duddy " 
had again fallen into the hands of, the excise-officer, and appealed to the laird for advice and 
assistance. This time the Captain gave him a severe rebuke, and refused to interfere any 
more on his behalf, but on the intercession of one of the ladies of the household the Captain 
exclaimed, " Weel, weel, come to the Court, put on your warst look, and I'll see what can be 
doneforyou,butremember,"headded"youdon'tspeaktome." 

"Duddy " went home ruminating how he should best appear to his advantage. The reader will 
understand, however, that his roguery and his foolery were about equally balanced, and he 
was quietly planning how he could possibly evade the penalty of the law. The court day 
arrived and Duddy, to the utter astonishment of the Sheriff, appeared with a wand twisted round 
his head. "What's the matter with your head, sir," shouted the Sheriff, "My heid's no 
roun," replied Duddy. The Sheriff glanced at the Justices, and the Justices looked back at 
the bench, and in the interval Duddy's eye fell on a large inkstand on the table. Catching it 
in his hand, he turned it upside down, spilling the contents, and with an idiotic smile on his 
grim countenance he cried "Losh, what'na funny thing's that." "Wretch I" exclaimed the 
Captain, as he made a feigned dash at him with his sword. Duddy taking the hint fled down 
stairs, while the excise-officer received a severe rebuke from the Sheriff for taking up the 
time of this honourable court with such fools as these. The smuggler returned home 
chuckling over the adventure to begin operations afresh at his dilapidated cottage on the 
moor. 

A man of the name of McNab in Aberfoyle had one of the largest and best going "stills" in 
the country, and so situated that unless through information detection seemed an 
impossibility. In front rose the towering crags, the only inhabitant of which was the falcon 
and the wild-cat. Behind was a deep ravine, down which moaned the gurgling stream, as it 
dashed itself against the loose rocks, that had from time to time been torn from their parent 
precipiece, as it stood withering the blasts that murmured around it. This ravine served the two 
fold purpose of completely defending the occupants of the still from surprise and supplying the 
necessary water for distilling purposes. This still employed several hands, and had nine work- 
ing tuns. 

Suspicion having been aroused in the mind of the owner that information had been lodged 
with the local preventative officer, a man of the name of Oliver, McNab was consequently 
upon his guard in case of surprise. It so happened that one afternoon, when the owner and 
some of his men were absent, the still was left in charge of a man of the name of McEwen, 
who was a military deserter, and another young lad. The only way of surprising the 
occupiers of this work was by a narrow and dangerous path which wound round a neighbouring 
crag, and over a high foot-bridge, which was in view of the still door, and any one crossing this 
way who was not of the fraternity was watched with grave suspicion by those within. The boy 
was engaged outside, when, looking up to the dreaded bridge, he observed the well-known 
form of Oliver creeping stealthily along the path. Calling out to his friend of the danger, the 
two were making preparations for escape when the officer rushed down upon them like an 
eagle on its quarry. Dashing into the still, and presenting his pistol at McEwen's head, 
seized the still in the King's name, and instantly proceeded to demolish the utensils. 

McEwen had a double reason why he should strenuously resist his capture by the 
officer. In the first place, there was the crime of smuggling to be accounted for, and, 
secondly, he was almost certain to be recognised and handed over to the military authorities, 
and dealt with as a deserter, and in those days that simply meant the lash or the "cold 
lead." It was, therefore, in his interest to make such a resistance as would either overcome 
or overawe the officer. Sternly ordering Oliver to desist from his breakage, and leave the 
still, or he would suffer the consequences, the officer who was a stout and tall man, said he 
was simply doing his duty, and proudly refused to leave the place. McEwen then clutched 
the pistol, and wrenched it from the officer's hand, spat on the flint, and flung it from him. 

Mr Oliver dashed at the smuggler, and after a brief struggle the two rolled heavily on the floor. 
Fearing his companion was to be worsted in the struggle, the boy seized a hatchet and rushed 
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at the officer's head, and in an instant his life would not have been worth a moment's 
purchase._ M'Ewen, perceiving the fearful danger of such a course, called to the boy to 
stop. Throwing aside the hatchet, the lively youth seized the officer's coat to drag him off his 
companion, but in so doing tore it up to the neck. He then clutched at the leg, and in the 
struggle the trouser was rent up to the hip; the officer was thus left with his coat in two halves, 
and only one leg of a trouser. In the struggle the officer received from the boy, either by 
accident or design, a severe kick in the face, which shortly brought him to terms. A copious 
supply of whisky was applied both externally and internally, until Mr Oliver was unable to go 
over the dangerous path alone. Extracting a promise from him that he would not return to 
molest them for a time, they saw him over the bridge in safety, and to prevent surprise from 
that quarter in future, they tore down the bridge and left it an open chasm. Seeing that their 
haunt had been discovered, they wrought all the next day and the following Sunday, by which 
time the still was "run," and then removing the work to a place of safety, they bade adieu to the 
best concealed "howf " ever known in Aberfoyle. 

The "poor smugglers," as we have heard one who spent his early life among them term 
them, were often the victims of deceit and treachery at the hands of those who reaped the 
benefit, and being in the unfortunate position of law-breakers, were unable to defend 
themselves in Courts of Law. 

Publicans being far more numerous then than at present, drew their principal supply from 
the smugglers, one half of which was never paid for, the makers having to be content with 
whatever was offered them. We knew one Highland " hotelkeeper keeping a smuggler 
going for six months, and at the expiry politely informed him to pursue for his account. The 
most glaring instance of deceit, however, that ever came under our notice happened to a 
man who went from the northern district of the Lennox to Glasgow with several casks of 
smuggled whisky. Calling at an old customer, but they disputed about the price, the publican, 
with an amount of treachery rarely to be met with even in those days, confidentially told the 
smuggler that he knew a customer who would give him the price asked, and directed him to 
the private address of the Collector of Excise. The delighted smuggler drove up to the 
collector's residence, and innocently offered his whisky for sale. The Collector, who was a 
gentleman of considerable prudence, quietly asked the countryman who had directed him 
to such a place. "Mr so-and-so," replied the smuggler, as he would not give the price asked 
himself, told me that you would be sure to take it. The Collector at once comprehending the 
wanton trick, determined to turn the tables on the unmanly publican; he told him to return to his 
former merchant, and to sell the whisky at whatever was offered, and at the same time 
cautioned him not to mention that he had ever gone to the Collector's house. The smuggler 
returned, and delivering his whisky at the publican's own terms, received his cash and left the 
premises. 

The Collector, who had been on the watch, at once entered and seized the whisky, and had 
the publican lodged in prison. Being unable to pay the heavy penalty imposed under the 
statute, he had his stock-in-trade sold by auction, while the smuggler escaped "Scot-free." 

Smugglers and their associates in this contraband trade often found aid and protection 
under the sheltering wing of some kind female. At the time of which we are writing a rather 
famous character of this class had her residence near the old well-known carrier's quarters 
in Ingram Street, Glasgow. This woman was very industrious in every respect She reared 
and fed a large number of pigs, and rejoiced in the cognomen of "Soo Meg." Besides her 
live stock she did a roaring trade on "the sly/"her house was the general haunt of all the 
carriers, smugglers, resurectionists from Aberfoyle to Glasgow. The whisky she retailed in this 
way was considerable, and her house was often the scene of grand orgies in those 
"glorious days of the past." She was never backward in advancing a pound or two to a hard 
up smuggler or carrier, well knowing that their contraband traffic could next week be bought to 
advantage, and in this way as she thought, both parties were obliged. Like every thing 
else, "Meg " paled before the rule of time, and when smuggling received its death blow, she 
also disappeared from the scene. 

Another one of this class was the well-known Jenny Wood, who was liferenter of a farm on the 
estate of Garden, in the parish of Kippen, which still bears her name. She was a staunch friend 
to the smugglers of the district in which she lived, and from a dislike on the part of the excise- 
officers to apprehend a female, her aid in this way to the "fraternity" was very considerable. The 
officer of the district having received information that several smugglers were employed on her 
premises he determined to make a seizure, and procuring the assistance of the supervisor, the 
two rode to Jenny's house late one night. They were either seen, or heard approaching, and the 
result was some consternation in the dwelling. Ordering the lights to be extinguished, she 
rushed into the dark passage, and throwing off her upper garments, awaited the approach of the 
officers. When they came into the court she lifted a bundle of straw in her arms and rushed 
out, so terrifying the horses and their riders that when she came into the house she told the 
smugglers that the last thing she heard was the supervisor, half-a-mile off, swearing the officer 
for taking him to such a place. 
An excise officer of the name of Wilson certainly made the best of his situation between the 
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smugglers and the government. Being of a very genial nature and having married a lady 
belonging to the district, his sympathies ran very much in favour of the class he was placed 
there to overawe, but he did matters in a very quiet and gentlemanly way. On receiving notice 
from his superior that a search was to be made in his district on a certain day, it was 
customary for him to leave the letter lying open where it could be easily seen by the "guid 
wife," who lost no time in its perusal. This lady at once "hinted" the intended raid to some of 
her neighbours, and the news spread like wild-fire through the country, and on the search 
day not a "curling smoke" nor the most remote sign of a lawbreaker was to be seen in the 
glen, and, in case of stumbling on a hidden howf, he was sure to lead the searchers to a 
district where he was certain no stills existed. As a reward for this, a cask of whisky would be 
found at his door next morning, a shepherd would send a sheep, a miller a boll of meal, and a 
farmer a bag of potatoes, and in this way his house was kept "net and reeking." The whisky 
really flowed in such quantities that part of it had to be sent for sale to a relative who kept a 
Public-house in the district. Bye and bye our friend was removed from Gartmore to the "Saut 
Pans " at Leith, which was a great misfortune both to himself and the smugglers. As a finish 
off to their connection with him, he was entertained to a smuggler's banquet in Aberfoyle Inn, 
and on responding to the toast of his health, the tears ran down his cheeks as he exclaimed, 

ii 

You are only losing one friend, while I am losing many friends," 

We extract the following from the Literary Gazette of August, 1827 : — " The subject of the 
following anecdote was a brother of Park, the celebrated African traveller. He was truly a 
kindred spirit, being gifted by nature with as great a share of undaunted resolution and 
never-failing presence of mind as his lamented relative, combined with prodigious strength 
and activity. These circumstances, added to the great frankness, open-heartedness, and 
pastoral simplicity of his disposition, have induced a pretty general belief that he furnished 
the mighty Northern Wizard with materials for compounding that exquisite character, ' 
Dandy Dinmont.' This is the more likely, as he was well-known and highly esteemed by 
Sir W This genuine Scottish worthy (now, alas! no more) was several years ago appointed 
collector of the customs in the principal town of one of the largest of the Western Isles. His way 
to the place of destination passed close to Loch Lomond and Its far-famed mountain, scenes of 
enchantment which he had never seen before. Mr P. was an ardent admirer of the beauties 
of nature, and, being in no great hurry, he resolved to enjoy himself here for a few days. 
About this time the neighbourhood was infested by a numerous and resolute band of 
smugglers. The sudden appearance of a solitary stranger, sometimes perambulating by the 
side of the loch, and at other times toiling up the lofty Ben Lomond, for several days together, 
excited fearful suspicions in the minds of the illicit distillers of the barley-bree. The bare 
circumstance of his having a harmless pocket traveller in his hand literally spoke volumes 
against him. Celt he coulcTnot be, for he looked like a well-fed gaucy Lowlander, every inch 
of him. Nay, the book itself appeared to them to be an accursed instrument for noting down 
their delinquencies for the cognisance of the excise. Short work they resolved to make with the 
Sessenach spy; and truly the final day of his sojourn here was big with fate. He had 
wandered a considerable distance from his usual boundaries, and the weather being 
extremely hot, he repaired to the local clachan, the only habitable place for miles around. He 
called for some whisky and water. Immediately after, one savage-looking Highlander dropt in 
after another, until their number amounted to nalf-a-dozen they forthwith planted themselves 
on the benches encircling an old, massy oak table at which Mr P. sat, and regarded him with 
looks of fierce and ominous import. At last one of them drew a dirt from his plaid, and, 
holding it out to his intended victim, said "Ken ye ta use o' tat ?" Though somewhat staggered 
at this alarming question, his great courage and presence of mind did not desert him on the 
trying occasion. He suddenly grasped the poinard, and, exerting his great strength, drove it 
up to the hilt into the oak table. "Noo,"' says he, "let me see the loon that will tak' out 
that bonny think." The astonished owner of the weapon and his companions tugged with might 
and main, and with both hands, but were totally unable to move it. Mr P. instantly drew it out 
with one hand, and with the greatest apparent ease. In a moment not a philabeg was to be 
seen in the room. The bewildered rogues fled in every direction, and to this day Mr P. enjoys 
the reputation of being no less a personage than Auld Mahoun himself." 

The writer had the above story in much the same words from the late Mr Daniel McAllum, 
farmer, Thorntree, who was one of the party of smugglers. Mr Park was on his way to 
Inveraray, and was residing for a few days at the Inn of Rowerdennan, enjoying the 
scenery of Loch Lomond previous to his departure to the Western Highlands. The smugglers 
were all honest men, if such an epithet could be applied to men of that class, and no injury 
was ever intended to the stranger, though they were anxious to find out who he was. On Mr 
Park flourishing the "Skendhu," round his head, my informants' companions dropped out 
one by one, "but," said he, "feth, I had main sense, we drank three guid hard gills 
thegither." 

We have some more good smuggling stories in stock, but will refer to these when describing 
the districts in which they occurred. ~ Cavalier ~ 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 

(On the trail of Scott) 

Second Series No.X 

Round Balfron 

Balfron, long the most flourishing village in the western district of Stirlingshire, is 
believed to derive its name from the Gaelic, Ball-freur-auon, that is the "cold town 
on the water," and the name is certainly characteristic. 

The situation although cold, and washed by the silver waters of the Endrick, is 
commanding and beautiful, and from several points the views are grand and varied. 
Very many of the old land marks, however, have within a comparatively short time 
disappeared from this quarter. Few is any of the old families that anciently ruled the 
district now remain, and as our eyes roll along the beautiful valley, we confess that 
the scene is somewhat depressing. 

"Our fathers, where are they?" Of the Glencairns, the Drummonds, and the 
Napiers, all of fair fame and historic renown, not a trace remains. 
The estate was held at a very early period by Malcolm Beg, that is "Little Malcolm," 
who was the youngest son of the chief of the Drummonds, but was parted with 
them when that family succeeded to Stobhall in Perthshire. A branch of the very 
ancient family of Napier long held property in the district. They were the proprietor's 
of the estate of B a llikin ra in for many hundred years, and were very highly 
esteemed. 

They were descended from John de Napier, who engaged to deliver Stirling Castle 
to Edward I. in 1304. This family succeeded in direct succession each other for 16 
generations. The old house still stands "by the water," but is overawed the modern 
and princely mansion of the proprietor, Mr A. Orr-Ewing, the esteemed and highly 
popular member for the County of Dumbarton. 

A branch of that very interesting and singularly ancient race of Clanoduibhne, 
Oduin, Duin, or Dun, had a very early existence in this parish. This clan claims 
descent from one of the Kings of Ireland, who ruled the country before the Christian 
era. This, however, may be, but most correct genealogists ascribe their origin as far 
back as the 6th century. 

It would appear that in the year 512 one "Dairmid Odubhne," who is described by 
the early historians as a very famous Irish nobleman, and much celebrated for 
valour and other heroic achievements, sailed over to Scotland, and wooed and won 
the hand of the King's daughter, and thus became founder of the race. 
The issue of this royal marriage was one "Ferither Dun," who married the grand 
child of Neil the Great. This Neil was a great warrior, and in nine successive 
engagements with Spanish and British Princes had been victorious, and for the 
better behaviour of his enemies he had extracted from each a hostage as a proof of 
their sincerity. He was therefore termed in the Irish language, "Maoighealla," that is 
keeper of the nine hostages," and he was certainly one of the most famous of the 
Irish Kings. 

Ferither was succeeded by his son Duina, which appears to have been a very 
common Christian at that period. Duina married a daughter of Murdoch, Thane of 
Murray, by whom he had one son, Arthur. This Arthur was succeeded by his son 
Ferither Ma, that is the "Physician." His successor was Duibhne Falbdearge, or the 
"red-haired Duina." He was succeeded by Ferither Fionroy, that is the "whiteish 
red." Fionroy was succeeded by Duina Dearg, who in his turn gave place to Duina 
Doun, or the "brown," from the colour of his hair. His successor was McDuin, or the 
son of Duina. This McDuin had two sons, the eldest of whom was termed Art 
Armdhearg, that is "Arthur with red armour." This Arthur had three sons, the eldest, 
Sir Paul Oduin, being knight of Lochow. This Sir Paul became treasurer to King 
Malcolm III., and was dubbed by the Highlanders Paul-an-sporian, that is "Paul of 
the purse." His two brothers are believed to tbe the ancestors of all the McArthurs, 
and were certainly the founders of the ancient families of Inchdrennie and Darleith. 
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The second son of the above mentioned McDuin had a very ugly fashion of 
showing his "back teeth" and was dubbed Duina with the "white teeth." The "white 
tooth" was succeeded by Malcolm, who is said to have married the "Lord of 
Carrack's " daughter. By this lady he had three sons, who became ancestors of the 
"Macneachts," the "Macailins," and "Druinanachs." After his first lady's death 
Malcolm O'Duin went to France, where he married the heiress of the Beaucamps, 
or, as in the Latin, Campusbellus. By this lady he had two sons, who, "from their 
mother's inheritance," assumed the surname of Campbell, in lieu of that of O'Duin. 
The youngest son returned to Scotland, some historians say "an officer in the army 
of William, Duke of Normandy," in 1066. Coming to Argyleshire he married his 
relation, Miss O'Duin, the only daughter and heiress of the afore-mentioned Sir 
Paul, the King's treasurer. 

By this lady he became possessed of the important estate of Lochow, and having 
previously assumed the name of Campbell, the greater part of the clan took the 
name of the Scoto-Frenchman, and dropped the ancient one of O'Duin. Previous to 
this, however, some of the clan settled in the Lennox, who, along with numbers of 
the clan in the north of Ireland, retained the original name. The first of these is 
believed to have settled in Strathblane, and eventually to have over-run the water of 
the Endrick. 

These were divided into two branches, who resided respectively in the parishes of 
Fintry and Balforn, and were termed the the "Fintry and Water of Endrick Duns." 
They were ancestors of the Waters, and it was long a bye-word that you could find 
none but a din or a Waters in the Strath. Not being historical we loose trace of their 
actions from about 1 066 until the beginning of the 1 6th century. 
About this time "Alister Macalister" was tacksman of the estate of Kepdowrie, who 
at his death, was father of three daughters, to whom he left the property in like 
shares. Some time after this the eldest daughter married Alexander Duin, son of 
the principal family of the Balfron branch, and according to the will got her choice of 
the three divisions, and selected the one now called Wester Kepdowrie, wither the 
brave lady carried her husband. The other two sisters married brothers of their own 
name. 

This family now became very remarkable for their longevity, and Alexander, the 
third in descent from the first Laird of Kepdowrie (of that name), had the 
extraordinary fortune of living during part of three centuries, and his life was 
otherwise eventful and very interesting. Born in 1598, he live a roving batchelor till 
the year of 1660, when he married his relation, Miss Macalister of Upper 
Kepdowrie. This issue of this marriage was one son, the mother only surviving the 
birth three days. 

In earlier life he was of a pious and exalted turn of mind, and when Scotland was 
yearning to throw off the yoke of Episcopacy, he was one of the first in the district to 
cast in his lot with the Presbyterians. Being thus marked by the Church party, his 
persecutions began at an early date, and his escapes were hairbreadth and 
singular. (See Covenanting article.) 

Being much harassed and annoyed, he was advised by his friends, as the only 
means of escape, to leave the country for a time. Much disheartened, he left his 
farm and his infant child under the care of a godly man and maid servant, and set 
sail for Holland with the first batch of refugees who had to turn their backs on their 
country and home during this perilous period. 

He remained in that country until the Reformation of 1688, and by this time his 
father, from his advanced age, could not return with safety, went over to assist him. 
In this, however there was some difficulty, as the son, being a mere babe when his 
father left, could not by any means recognise him, and the son, who was in his 
thirtieth year, could not be known by his father. This difficulty was got over by the 
aid of friends, and the two returned home in due time to Kepdowrie, where he 
resided till his death in 1 703 at the age of 1 05. 

He was succeeded in the property by this son, whose life was very prolonged. 
Bereft of his mother's care when a babe of three days old, and his father having 
escape for his life, he was brought up under the care of two trusty servants already 
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mentioned. The devoted girl carried him in her arms to a conventicle, and he was 
baptised in the moorland waters of Loch Laggan. Fired the holy zeal of the times, 
this Christian woman filled her mind with the idea of bringing up the heir to the 
office of the ministry. Being very delicate in his youth, and no school nearer than the 
Clachan of Balfron, this idea had to be abandoned, but as soon as he was able to 
walk the distance he was sent to school there, and the village of to-day contains a 
monument of his zeal, in the shape of the clachan tree. It was said that he with a 
number of other young men planted this tree on receipt of the Covenanting victory 
of Drumclog, which still stands commemorating the battle. Like his father, he 
married into the family of Upper Kedpowrie, and lived with his wife for the very long 
period of 68 years. We annex a notice of the aged pair's death, taken from the 
records of the time:- 

"1772, January 20th, near Drymen, Alexander Dun, portioner of Kepdowrie, aged 
111. He was twice married, and lived 68 years with his last wife, who died about two 
years ago, aged 103." He was father of Re. Mr Dun of Calder and enjoyed such a 
uniform state of health, that at 106 years of age he took charge of his own servants 
and table. At the age of 105 he engaged in harvest operations, but afterwards 
became somewhat feeble, and during the last two years of his life was much 
confined to bed. Living in one of the most stirring and eventful periods of Scottish 
history, and possessed of a memory that could relate events which happened 106 
years before, his conversation was startling and enthralling. Born during the great 
persecuting times, he had been to conventicle gatherings in the very height of those 
direful years, and again enjoyed religious freedom under the protecting wing of the 
revolution. He had seen one revolution and two Scotch rebellions. He began life 
under Charles II., and ended his long career under George III., having thus 
witnessed the reign of no less than seven monarchs, and seen two generations of 
his neighbours entirely pass away from the earth. The two trusty servants who had 
so kindly cared for him in his early years lived and died in his service, and he buried 
them in his own grave in Balfron Church yard. Being possessed of far more than 
ordinary intelligence, and a mind of great observation, and having retained all his 
faculties till his last hour, he became an object of the greatest interest in the 
country. He was visited by all classes of the community, who took their children to 
see the "auld gudeman," as he was termed. Two of these we have had the 
pleasure of conversing with, and from one of these we had the story of the planting 
of the clachan tree. 

A great change had come over the face of the country during this man's life. At his 
birth there were no roads, only ride and drove tracks, but previous to his death he 
saw the Roads and Bridges Act passed, and the completion of many of the 
Turnpike Roads in the district. Trees which had been but twigs in his youth he saw 
grown to great monarchs, notably two which grew on the ancient estate of Garchel. 
One of these he had in his hands when a boy to cut a whipshaft, but afterwards 
refrained from doing so. During the later years of his life they had grown to such an 
immense proportions that they were known over the country as the Garchel twins. 
These were cut down about the beginning of the present century, when one of them 
was found to be decayed inside. The trunk, when hollowed out, was used to 
accommodate a large Newfoundland dog. 

He left two sons, Alexander and John. Being a man of earnest Christian Character, 
and disappointed at not having the opportunity of entering the Church himself, he 
resolved to dedicate one of his sons to the ministerial profession. With this view his 
eldest son received the necessary training, which at this time, and more especially 
in the country districts, was pretty much of an uphill character. When a boy he 
attended a school in the neighbourhood, but when able to walk the distance he was 
sent to the clachan - Balfron then, as now, having more than local frame for its 
practical education, and there the young man was "finished" for the college. He 
completed his curriculum in the Glasgow College, and while there it was his custom 
to walk home on Saturdays, returning again on foot in time for classes on Monday 
morning, the distance being 50 miles. Immediately on leaving college the young 
licentiate was received into the family of Calder as tutor. 
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Mr Stirling was a very kind and God-fearing disposition, and here the young 
minister found a very happy home, and became a great favourite in the family. Mr 
Stirling, being favourable to Episcopacy, was always constant in his advice to his 
tutor to join that body, and being of considerable influence, held out the lure of a 
Bishopric. At this time the church of Calder became vacant, and the laird being the 
patron, he was at once appointed to the parish. 

At the time of his settlement, in 1746, the parish was very populous, and the 
rebellion in full swing. Morals everywhere were at a low ebb, and the people hung 
between Romanism and nothing. Being of great vigour of mind, Mr Dun set himself 
about the reformation of the parish in a way that very soon had a marked effect on 
his people. Week after week he denounced, in no measured terms, the 
hopelessness of the Prince's, and drew appalling pictures 

of what they might expect should his professed religion be established. On many of 
those occasions his patron was an admiring and attentive listener. One Sabbath, 
however immediately after the victory at Prestonpans, when the Pretender's glory 
was in the ascendant, the minister denounced Episcopacy and Popery with more 
than his usual zeal. During the sermon a number of the High Church party took 
their hats and left the church, among the number being his friend and patron. He 
rode up to Calder House the following day, and the laird, observing his approach, 
gave strenuous orders to his servants not to "speak to him nor hold his pony". 
Attaching the animal to a bush outside the gate, he, as was his custom, walked into 
the laird's room. Mr Stirling received him in a fit of mingled rage and 
disappointment, and exclaimed, 

"if ye had ' ta,en the itherside, Sandy, / cou/dhave made ye Bishop of Canterbury, 
but what can ye hope fornoo, but to be a common Scotch minister!' 
The ardent young divine, fired with the reforming spirit which still lingered on the 
banks of his native Strathendrick, preferred the honourable office of a "Scotch 
minister" to the alluring bait of a Bishopric, Mrs Stirling, entering the room at this 
point, poured oil on the ruffled waters, and immediately all was smoothed, and he 
became as great a favourite as before. 

He married Miss Bessie Brown, [this is confused the Rev. Alex married Bessie Dun] 
daughter of a Glasgow merchant [Tobacconist Alexander Dun] and heiress of Hallhill. 
By this lady he had two sons, Alexander and William, the later an M.D. who 
practised in Edinburgh, but who died a bachelor. These gentlemen were educated 
by Mr Stirling, and Alexander, the eldest , who was intended for the Church, 
became very learned, was polished in his manners, and was altogether one of the 
most accomplished students of his day. Declining to become a clergyman he spent 
some time abroad. By his first wife he had one son and daughter. The son was an 
officer under Sir John Moore, but fell into the hands of the French on the retreat to 
Corunna, and was never afterwards heard of. He married, secondly, Elizabeth 
Brown youngest daughter of the well known Glasgow historian, Andrew Brown. The 
society of Mr Dun was very much courted, and he became a "fast" friend and 
associate of all the well known Glasgow "worthies" of the end of the last century 
and the beginning of the present century. He knew the poet Burns at the height of 
his fame, and had spent some night in his company. He died in 1851 at the ripe age 
of 88. He was father of the late esteemed Mr Andrew Dun, who died a few years 
ago at the age of 75. 

At least nine generations of his family slumber in Balfron Churchyard. The name is 
variously spelt, such as Duin, Din, Dun, Dunn or Dunne, the last two being vile 
corruption's. 

Cavalier 

*The entire series of articles is as can be seen from this example a treasure trove for the 
Dun family historian. It's curious then that mistakes have been made in this article as pointed 
out above - William Dun MD is entirely unknown to me. 
For more on Cavalier and his family see www.Dun.org.uk 
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Round Balfron 

The valley of the Endrick has long been famous for its religous zeal, and the reforming spirit of the 
Reformation still lingers in the strath. Ballochearn Glen was from 1670 to the Revolution the scene of 
great conventicle gatherings, here the non-conforming clergymen of the neighbouring parishes 
addressed their protesting countrymen, when, like wild beasts, they were hunted from place to place 
by the emissaries of Claverhouse. The glen above mentioned seems to have been a favourite 
gathering place, and it was well adapted for such a scene. The watchers in the moorland heights could 
give timely warning of the enemy's approach, while all round on the slopes of the lonely ravine sat the 
hundreds of listeners, drinking in the pure water of life as it poured from the lips of the persecuted 
minister. 

Often at these gatherings large numbers of children were baptized, and on one occasion, at a pool still 
pointed out, no less than 20 infants were admitted into the church through the sacrament of baptism. 
Ever marching onwards in the cause of religious freedom, this district followed closely in the wake of 
the Erskines, and the result of their zeal and energy was the formation of one of the first Dissenting 
congregations in Stirlingshire. Forsome time the people metundera large tentonwhatwas known as 
the "Moss-land," a little north of where the ruins of the old church now stand. By and by, however 
money was raised and labour given, and the old church of Holm raised its head on the desolate 
moorland, overlooking the beautiful valley of the Endrick. This lonely situation was chosen as the most 
fitting place at the time for the convenience of the people of Killearn, Balfron, Buchlyvie, and 
Gargunnock. The first clergyman placed in the new church was a gentleman of the name of Clelan. 
After preaching for some years with great acceptance to the people, he was removed to, and was the 
first clergyman placed in, the new church of Buchlyvie, where he remained till his death. The 
attendance at the Holm was very large, more especially on the Sacramental occasions. 
No one born within the last forty years can have the most remote idea of what a Scottish sacrament 
was then like in the rural districts of Scotland, and the "Holm" was certainly no exception to the rule. In 
fact the summer sacrament was the great event of the season for many miles around. We doubt not 
but, from a religious point of view, numbers were divinely benefited, and that through endless ages 
many will rejoice over the first holy inspirations received under that tent, as they sat around on the 
gowan clad banks of Ballochearn. But, otherwise speaking, these scenes were far from having the 
exhilerating effect intended to promote. They, however, had the advantage of stimulating all the native 
industries of the Strath. The dressmaker, the tailor, the shoemaker, and a great many other "makers," 
were taxed to the utmost some weeks before the event; even old men had to have a "new cummock 
for the Holm." These gatherings very much resembled that described by Burns in his "Holy Fair," when 
"Black Russel" thundered forth his ire on the assembled crowd. As it was in the country of the "Bard," 
so it chanced to be at the Holm. The necessary ale house stood about sixty yards from the church, 
and it was hard to tell which had the monopoly. A constant stream of lads and lassies were passing to 
and from "rows and ale." The landlord was of course often perplexed to find accommodation for his 
rustic visitors, and we have often seen his barn and other houses filled to overflowing. The elder 
portion of the community, as a rule, conducted themselves with becoming moderation, when one 
considers the time of which we are writing. The younger people, however, indulged in a great deal of 
unseemly hilarity, that not unfrequently terminated in scenes, which, if not regarded as disgraceful, 
were certainly far from becoming. During the forenoon all sat and listened to the preacher with at least 
a show of serenity, but immediately after the "action" sermon was concluded, the "bidding" began in 
earnest. This was the country lads inviting their female friends to refreshments in the public-house, 
and what was commonly called "bidding them to rows and ale." Very often, however, this was carried 
far beyond the bounds of common decency. It was an "outing," and they seemed determined to make 
the most of it. It was quite a common occurrence to see a rustic, when walking between the church 
and public-house, with his arm round his lassie's waist, and calling to his neighbour, "Come on Jock, 
when we're out ony way, let us mak' a day o't." We remember of a man who was anxious to attract the 
attention of a fair one, but she happened to be listening to the preacher. For a time he waved his hand, 
and muttered out in an audible voice, "Betty, Betty." Betty, however, gave no signs of moving. Getting 
tired or irritated at the delay, he shouted at the top of his voice, "Betty, woman, come awa." This 
caused Betty and some of her companions to look around. Jamie then, waving his hands over his 
head, called out, "Come awa'; come awa' a' th' gither." At this time whisky was sold in all the toll- 
houses of the country, and the orgies were generally ended in these on their way home to finish up the 
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day's proceedings. We remember when returning from one of these Sacramental gatherings, on 
nearing a toll we observed sundery coats lying in front of the house, and inside the distinct sound of 
"fisticuffs," while, hanging on by the door and singing "Should auld acquaintance be forgot?" was a 
gentleman who had seen brighter days, and who should have known better things. My companion 
quaintly asked, "whether is't a boxing school or a pawn-broker's shop ye ha'e started, John?" John, 
however, made no reply, but sang on. At this moment a lad in his shirt sleeves rushed out of the 
house, exclaiming, "Stand aff my coat, ye -," and at the same time took John a "reel on the lug," that 
brought him to his fours. "Man, man," quoth my friend, "ye ha'e spoilt the music." All such scenes have 
however, long since passed from the Strath. It is not a little singular that in this district, which bore its 
share of the burden and heat of the persecuting day, its people remarkable for their attachment to the 
Covenanting cause, that the last lineal descendent of the arch persecutor, the "Bloody Claverhouse," 
should end her days by the worst of all violent hands, that of her own, and that, too on a Communion 
Sunday. Upwards of fifty years ago there lived in the village of Balfron a Mr. Cooper, who was minister 
of the Burgher congregation then worshiping in the village. This rev. gentleman married a miss 
Dinwiddie, a lady of very respectable parentage, and superior training. Mrs. Cooper made no secret 
that she believed herself to be the last descendant of the renowned Claverhouse, and that all his 
descendants had died violent deaths with the exception of her own mother. After the death of her 
husband, Mrs. Cooper resided chiefly in Glasgow, but visited during the summer months at 
Ballochearn Manse. This lady's children having all died in childhood, she, in her loneliness, fell into fits 
of despondency, and often told her neighbours she had a presentiment of dying a violent death. 
On the last occasion of her visit to Ballochearn Manse, and during the minister's absence at the 
Buchlyvie sacrament, Mrs. Cooper in a fit of melancholy frenzy, hung herself behind her bedroom 
door. Some days afterwards her remains, all that represented the once great "Dundee," were interred 
in Balfron Churchyard. 

Connected with her death a curious little incident in natural history took place. Mr. Thomson took great 
delight in seeing the swallows build their nests over the room in which the suicide took place. He was 
not a little surprised to observe his favourites make no sign of nesting that spring, neither did they 
return for five years afterwards. This of course was set down by the superstitous as arising from 
natural instinct on the part of the feathered beauties. No one would enter the bedroom afterwards, and 
Mr Thomson had to convert it into a study. A most interesting spot on the water of Endrick has a very 
close connection with one of the most tragic of our Covenating scenes. The old farmhouse of 
"Clockburn" is said to have been the resting place for the night of the assassins of Archbishop Sharp. 
Here the zealous but fierce Burley, and his followers, their hands red with blood, and their steeds white 
with foam, first tightened rein in their flight from the dark deed of Magus Moor. The tradition is a well 
founded one, and we believe it highly probable. We are informed by the records of the time at least 
"Balfour and Hackston made their escape to the west," and we find them a few weeks afterwards 
engaged in the conflict of Drumclog, and certainly the spot so mentioned is, to say the least of it, in the 
most direct route. Riding by the old track road to Stirling they would ford the Forth at Kildean, then take 
the old ride track that existed two hundred years ago along the base of the Touch and Lennox Hills to 
the Endrick, near to the place so marked out by tradition. Dark as the deed was, they would find many 
sympathising friends (in those superstitious times) on the "Water," who would welcome them as 
fellow-martyrs in a good cause. 

Perhaps the most mournful cortege that ever passed along this same track was that of the great and 
good King Robert Bruce. Dying at his Castle of Cardross, on the Clyde, his remains were conveyed 
along this track to the bridge at Kildean, thence to Dunfermline Abbey. 

Cavalier. 
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Balfron, like many more of the country villages, but in a much larger 
;gree, has passed through many vicissitudes, and the village of to-day 
presents in a variety of aspects a most striking contrast to the village of sixty 



years ago. Far back in otfier years the great and good of the land had their 
homes around. Glencairn, the friend and associate of Knox, d welt at Ballan 
dalloch, while the great Napier had his home at E d in be My or Gartness. The late 
Rev. Mr Niven, the accomplished statist of the parish, with justifiable pride, 
claims for this district the honour of being the birthplace of the illustrious 
Napier. Mr Niven, writing in 1841, says:—" The next distinguished person 
connected with this parish is the, inventor of logarithms, Napier of Edinbelly 
and of Merchiston, to whom, in the opinion of Hume, the historian, the title of a 
great man is more justly, due than to ,any other which his country ever 
produced. He was born in the year 1550, and in the year of 1617 he died at 
Merchiston Castle, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh." Of this latter fact there is, 
we believe, little doubt, but as to the place of his birth this is involved in some 
obscurity, there being little else to guide us on this point than the tradition of the 
country, and upon this Balfron, in common with some other parishes, lays 
claim to having been the birthplace of this great man. It is quite certain 
that Edinbellv, this parish, did belong to the Napiers for many years ; that the 
same family became the proprietors of Culcreuch ; and that Sir William 
Napier of Mi Mike n , as the representative of the Napiers of Culcreuch, was 
in Edinburgh in 1818 served heir lineal representative of John Napier, the 
inventor of logarithms. Thus the two families are identified, namely, the 
Culcreuch Napiers and the Edinbelly Napier's. Now we believe that John 
Napier was born in Edinbelly, and not at Drumbeg, as is occasionally "alleged, 
because though the Napiers had property in Drymen parish, still there was no 
house on the property which could be supposed a mansion suitable to the 
consequence of the family. Drumbeg, the spot which local tradition assigns, is 
mentioned by authors as " an obscure spot." In point of fact, it is a very 
common thatched farm-house, whereas the remains of the mansion-house of 
Edinbelly, in Balfron parish, are still in existence, and the arms of the family are 
still to be seen on the wall of what was part of the original house. This in itself 
is a circumstance which marks the character of the mansion, and assigns the 
status of the owner. But there is another circumstance in connection with this 
matter that ought not to be forgotten. In the year 1593 we find Napier publishing 
his "Expositions on the Revelations," and in his preface, addressed to the 
King, he shows very strongly his adherence to the strict Presbyterian 
principles of the time, his preference to which may be traced very naturally to 
his intimacy with the fifth Earl of Glencairn, whose seat, Ballindalloch, was 
within a mile and a half of Edinbelly, the residence of his boyhood, if not his 
birthplace. Otherwise it is difficult to account for Napier's predilection for these 
principles, seeing that the bias of his mind might naturally have been to the 
other side, when it is remembered that his father was Master of the Mint to one 
who had no great partiality to the Presbyterian party. When it is stated besides 
that upon the Edinbelly property, not many years ago, there was a 
monument standing, raised to the memory of this great man, in accordance 
with the tradition which assigned this property as his birthplace, we are inclined 
to believe that though at Drumbeg and Gartness be may have resided, yet at 
Edinbelly the inventor of the logarithms first saw the light." 

We would have been proud to follow in Mr Niven's wake, and to have 
strengthened his remarks by referring to the same popular belief in the country, 
had not our knowledge of certain facts somewhat shaken our faith in this 
tradition. As we have already said in a former chapter of this work, it 
certainly appears from " Buchan's Life of Napier," published about a hundred 
years ago, that he was born in Edinburgh. The Author, it seems, derived his 
information from and inscription on the back of a "miniature painting" of that 
illustrious individual. This; however, does not by any, means set the matter at 
rest, as it is entirely dependent on the authority of the person who wrote the 
inscription and the information he possessed on the subject. There is no date given, 
and, for aught we know to the contrary, may have been inscribed on the painting 
two hundred years after it had left the artist's hands, and thus been derived 
from tradition, We are therefore in the meantime not disposed to let the honour 
of his birth pass from the banks of the Endrick to the " Cowgate." 
Professor Richardson in an " Ode to the Endrick,", says- 
" The Endrick in wildly lyric mood, 
Displays her laurel crown ; 
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And tells that, musing by her flood, 

Sage Napier earned renown ; 

That oft she paused, and marked at midnight hour, 

The pale lamp glimmering in his ivied tower." 

The Rev. Dr Graham, in his "Sketches of Perthshire," Says Napier was born 
"near Edinburgh," hut gives no authority. 

From about 1780 to 1832 Balfron, for a country - village, was remarkable for its 
industries. This occurred, no doubt, in a great measure from its proximity to the 
Water of Endrick, and the completion of the turnpike roads from Glasgow, 
making access to that city more easy, In the year 1780, Mr Dunmore Napier, the 
proprietor of the estate of Ballikinrain, established an agency for the manufacture 
of calicos, and which, it would seem, began a new era in the history of the 
village. Building commenced, and the "new .toun " sprang into existence. The 
population, which at a comparatively recent date, stood about eight hundred 
throughout the parish, suddenly rose up in the year 1792 to 1381; of this 
number there were in the village 981. The calico establishments, however, did 
not, in a pecuniary sense, turn out to the advantage of the enterprising promoter, 
and it was in consequence abandoned. 

In 1789 Mr Dunmore, in company with the Messrs Buchanan of Carston, who had 
just completed the Deanston Cotton Work, built the Ballindalloch Work, and 
originated cotton spinning in the village. One of the Buchanans had been 
taught the practical art of cotton spinning under the famous Arkwright, and by his 
judicious management and practical skill the concern was a very flourishing one. 
In 1793 the works were sold to James Finlay & Co. of Glasgow. In the year 
1 792 James Monteith & Co. established an extensive printing work, which seems to 
have given a fresh impetus to the rapidly rising village, for in the year after we 
find the population rising from 1381 to 1581, all the increase being in the village. 
This work could have been conducted to great advantage for all the interests 
concerned, but the distance from fuel caused much extra expense, and the works 
were with great reluctance abandoned, the site and property being purchased by 
the Messrs Finlay, and the building demolished. 

From this time till the year 1830 Balfron was in a very flourishing condition, the 
cotton trade being in the " hey-day" of its existence, and the mill employing up- 
wards of 400 hands, besides the 400 looms that were constantly employed in 
the village, caused a considerable money circulation and prosperity that flowed 
on for a time. During the first twenty years of the present century the weavers made 
very large wages, and only wrought four days in the week. The remainder was 
taken up by useless meetings, and discussions on the prevailing topic of the day, 
that of " Reform." They were thus led into idle and thriftless habits, their 
valuable time wasted, and their money, instead of being saved for after use, was 
spent in revelry. By and by, the crash came, and the weavers were left almost 
helpless and penniless. As we have already hinted, the village was 
considerably excited during the great "reform agitation" in the early part of this 
century, and so noisy and demonstrative did the promoters become, that the 
"Balfron Radicals" had a name all over the country. They assembled on 
certain days at the "Bridge Haugh," and were there drilled by a "Lieutenant," 
the manoeuvres, however, being of a very primitive nature. This man, if he had 
the spirit of reform, was certainly utterly wanting in the letter of military drill, 
and to any one the least acquainted with the subject, his attempts to introduce " 
reform into the ranks" were of the most amusing description. At this time a 
number of Waterloo veterans had come to the village, and on witnessing from 
time to time the attempts at discipline, their amusement was intense. On one 
occasion, when a number of strangers were present, the Lieutenant, who was 
anxious no doubt to make a show of his men to the best advantage, had all pre- 
pared to perform some brilliant evolutions, and, should occasion require, strike terror 
into the heart of " His Majesty's forces." When the expectant moment arrived, 
however, he astonished soldiers and spectators alike, by shouting out " A Total 
Revolt." The men of course remained motionless, to the intense merriment of the 
people and his own chagrin. 

At this time hostilities with the King of England were imminent, and of course 
the sinews of war had to be provided. This roused the native industries to action, 
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balls were run off in the weaver's shops, and the ingenious smith of the Clachan 
set about forging pikes, and a considerable number were actually made. 
These were fixed into handles about 6 feet long, and were certainly a formidable 
set of instruments. When a sufficient number were ready, it was announced one 
night, at the close of drill that a great muster should be made next morning, and 
that the "front ranks should .be armed with pikes," and all concerned were 
jubilant, 

So long as these knights of the shuttle harmlessly played at soldiers it was 
all very well, but when "pike" was coming to the front it was rather too much for 
the law-abiding pensioners who had stood in the front under Wellington, and 
one of the number, slipping off to Glasgow, informed the commandant of the 
military of that city, and, it would seem, rather magnified the pretensions of this 
veritable Strathendrick army. The officer at once determined to nip the 
gathering in the bud, and at once despatched an efficient officer and a 
number of "Scots Greys," stationed in Glasgow, to take up a position 
in the village. The Lieutenant arose, laid aside his "coul," and prepared for 
action, but was astonished at hearing an extra amount of tramping. Looking out 
he was dumfoundered to see, not his pike', but a street of polished steel. The 
native contingent deemed it proper to remain within doors, and so the affair 
passed off quietly. If this display of military energy did suffice for the future 
peace of the district, it bad a crushing effect on the village industries. The 
casting of ball ceased, and the din of the smith's hammer was only heard in the 
manufactures of more law-abiding instruments. Although adopting somewhat 
extreme views on matters political, and led astray at ,the time by the 'promise of 
funds by those who never intended to fulfil them, the artizins of this village 
have always been ah intelligent and advanced class of men, their knowledge 
of many subjects being in fact surprising. 

A somewhat absurd case of kidnapping a voter was attempted here during 
the great county struggle of '32 A. tradesman in the neighbouring village of 
Buchlyvie was well known to hold Conservative views, and having pledged 
himself to his party, it was resolved, by the Liberal leader in Balfron to secure 
his person, and, if possible, to prevent his appearance at Stirling on election 
day. This gentleman was accordingly decoyed to that village on a false 
pretence, and, along with his son, was most sumptuously entertained over 
night at the Clachan. Next morning his landlord had most mysteriously 
disappeared, and on getting no satisfactory response for such conduct, they 
began to suspect they were the victims of a ruse. During the forenoon the 
voter slipped out at a back window, and took the moor road to Buchlyvie, the son 
remaining to avoid suspicion. Getting a machine from the late Mr Stirling of 
Garden, he reached the polling-booth just as the clock struck the closing 
hour. He, however, recorded his vote, and returned his member by one vote, to 
the unconcealable chagrin of the Radicals. On his return he had the honour 
of getting his window smashed and his effigy exalted amidst smoke and flame 
by the " enlightened " of Buchlyvie 
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The captive Heiress of Strathendrick 
Rob Roy McGregor at his death left five sons namely, Colin, James, 
Ronald, Duncan and Robert, Colin died the year after his father, and 
is described, by at least one writer, as a gentleman possessed of 
every "manly virtue.". James fled, and died in France in 1754,. 
Ronald attained a great age, and was greatly respected in the 
neighbourhood of , Balquhidder, his tall and gentlemanly figure being 
remembered by one or two old people who died there a few years 
ago. Duncan seems also to have lived to a considerable age, and 
Robert was executed. 

It is with the latter gentleman we intend principally to deal, pointing 
out from well-authenticated sources all the principal scenes -in his 
short, but stirring life, Robert "Oig," that is Young .Robert, is believed 
to have been born at the farm of Kirkton of Balquhidder; in the year 
1718, and was Seventeen years of age at his father's death. He is 
said to have been a favourite of the old man, who, a short time 
before his death, bequeathed to him his sword and dirk, counseling 
the youth never to draw them without cause, or lay them past without 
honour. 

It would seem that old Rob had been a life-renter in the farm, or that 
the lease had expired with his life, for an attempt was at once made 
to oust the family by one of the neighbours offering a rise of rent. At 
this time the clan Laurin was pretty strong in the district, and, a well- 
to-do had married a younger sister of Mrs. McGregor. The son, who 
was in the neighbouring farm of "Wester Innernenty," attempted to 
get his aunt's possession, and a deadly feud at once sprung up 
between the cousins. The elder McGregor seems to have, taken the 
matter more cool. Robert, however, swore to be revenged, and 
Ronald, well knowing his brother's ungovernable nature, warned his 
friend of the danger he was incurring from the impetuous, temper of 
his brother Rob: At this time Rob Roy's famous gun, which we have 
seen among the Abbotsford collection, was in the hands of Mr 
Caddell, the celebrated Doune pistol manufacturer, for repairs. 
Despatching a messenger for the gun, he had it loaded with powder 
and slug, and following his cousin, who was ploughing in a field 
called "Drumloch" on his farm, shot 'him through the thigh so 
severely that he died almost immediately. Rob then rushed home to 
his mother, and exultingly exclaimed' I have drawn the first blood of 
the McLaren's," and thus closed the first act in the life drama of 
young McGregor. 

This happened in the :spring of 1736, and it would seem the 
authorities were either very negligent or afraid to take up the case, 
and the McLaren family were warned against participating in the 
matter, on account that if that daft, laddie Rob was taken up, more ill 
might follow. The case, however, was of so flagrant and boastful a 
nature that it aroused the ire of all law-abiding subjects, and when 
the young desperado found that his conduct was to be made the 
subject of serious enquiry, be was advised to make his escape to 
France, which he did some time before July of the name year, For 
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this crime he and his two brothers Ronald and James, were 
summoned to appear before the High Court of Justiciary at 
Edinburgh. Ronald and James appeared for trial, but Robert having 
fled, was declared an outlaw and a fugitive from the laws. The two 
brothers were declared "not guilty" of participating in the murder. 
The court, however, was not inclined they should escape Scot free, 
but caused them to find bail for £200 against stealing cattle. It is not 
known whether Robert visited home during his exile, but still 
adhering to the fighting propensities of the family, he appears to 
have joined the English army under King George II in 1743, the last 
instance of a British sovereign being under the fire of an enemy, that 
monarch going to aid the Queen of Hungary against the combined 
forces of Frederick the Great and France. Two years later we find 
him fighting under the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy in Belgium, 
and here also his Highland impetuosity brought him some trouble, 
having been wounded and taken prisoner. After obtaining-his 
release he returned to England, where he joined the regiment of 
General Campbell-afterwards Duke of Argyle-and it would seem that 
at this time Robert had; "swerved" from the Catholic, faith, in which 
he had been brought up, and become Protestant. After the final 
conflict at: Culloden; he obtained his Colonel's discharge, and 
returned to his friends. He then became proprietor of the farm of 
Balliefirl, and, so far as the murder of his cousin was concerned, 
remained unmolested. His change of front did him good service, as 
being under the "Duke" he escaped the penalties of that Act of. 
Attainder under which his brothers and other leaders of his clan 
came. 

Young McGregor was of rather slender build, but tall and handsome 
in person, a daring rider, and an expert swordsman, but vain-glorious 
in -his character, and thus easily made the tool of more cautious 
rascals. By his ten years' residence in France, however, the young 
Highlander had obtained considerable accomplishments, and he was 
admitted into some of the best society of the country. About 1748, he 
married Miss Graham, daughter of the Laird of Drunkie, and, 
according to the marriage contract, made "suitable remuneratory 
settlements out of his own private fortune and estate" to his lady. Mrs 
McGregor unfortunately only survived her marriage some months, 
and after her death her husband began afresh his reckless and 
roving life. 

The McGregor brothers, still carrying on the trade of cattle dealers, 
were secretly suspected of dealing under-hand in stolen stock, and 
one of their neighbours declared, "they had beasts not rightly come 
by, and that might be speered after." They occasionally associated 
with Buchanan of Machar, the head of a band of desperadoes, who 
made repeated incursions into the Lennox, carrying off cattle and 
other plunder, and it is believed it was on one of their raids that Rob 
performed the really clever exploit of galloping off with the 
Ballikinrain mare in face of the dragoons. Mr Napier, the then 
proprietor, had in his possession a very valuable mare, remarkable 
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for her fleetness, and this coming to the knowledge of the 
McGregors; Rob at once determined to lift her, as her presence at 
Drumpierl would be of considerable acquisition to him in his trade, 
Accordingly, it is believed that during the summer of 1750 Rob set 
out on his somewhat hazardous enterprise and was fortunate in 
finding the object of his ambition grazing in a small field in front of 
the old house, and close to the water of Endrick. He at once sprung 
upon her back, and, with nothing to guide her but his sword, set off 
northwards. At this time small troops of dragoons pervaded the 
country, for the purpose of checking marauding groups; and of 
keeping the peace generally, At that moment an officer and some 
horsemen were in the house, and their horses in the stable, On the 
laird looking out he saw, to his consternation, his favourite mare and 
her kilted rider making tracks for the Grampians. Instantly the cry 
was raised that the McGregors were in the glen, the horsemen 
rushed to their saddles, and than both pursuers and pursued set to 
work in earnest. MacGregor, however, having the start, and his 
animal, a stout hunter, but without saddle or bridle, managed to keep 
sufficiently far ahead to be out of reach of their holsters. 
Reaching the foot of the hill overlooking the Lake of Monteith, the 
noble creature with a few terrific plunges, swift as the swoop of the 
falcon, carried her daring but reckless rider safe over the hill top.* 
It would seem that after this exploit McGregor looked upon the strath 
as a prey to be devoured, as immediately afterwards his 
acquaintance with the unfortunate Jean Kay commenced, which had 
such a disastrous termination. It would appear that about 1732 
James Kay, a well-to-do native of Strathendrick, with a fortune of 
£2000 in his pocket, married a lady of the name of Janet Mitchell. 
The issue of this marriage was one daughter, Jean, born in October 
of the same year. In 1742 Mr Hay purchased the property of 
Edinbelly, for which he paid fifteen hundred pounds, the balance 
going in stock and furniture. In the year 1714 Mr Kay suddenly died 
intestate, and his daughter, then in her twelfth year, became heiress 
of the property and effects. After this the heiress became an object 
of considerable interest in the valley, and, as she advanced in years, 
she had many suitors, among the number being Mr John Wright, son 
of the laird of Easter Glinns, whom she married in 1749, being in her 
18th year. All now went well for a time, but by Mr Wright's 
unexpected death in October, 1750, about a year after their 
marriage, the young heiress was again left alone with her mother. 
Like many other matches, this one had its origin at a Holm 
Sacrament, as we are informed it was at one of these meetings Rob 
first got his eye on the young widow, immediately after the death of 
her husband. He then called at the public-house on the 3rd 
December following, and sent a messenger to Mrs Wright, "desiring 
leave to visit her." This being refuse, the wrath of McGregor was 
roused, and he returned home, declaring if "fair wooing would not do, 
he should carry her off by force." This information being forwarded to 
Mrs Wright of Glinns, and well knowing the determined character of 
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the clan, she advised her daughter-in-law to be on her guard, and for 
safety thought, she bad better remove to Glasgow. Jean, however, 
treated the matter lightly, and remained at home. With this view Rob, 
with his three brothers and five retainers, left Balquhidder during the 
8th December, 1750, and, to avoid the villages of Aberfoyle and 
Gartmore, they appear to have taken the old ride track down the 
west side of Loch Ard and Gartmore reaching the well known 
hostellry at Chapelarroch the same night. The night being very dark, 
and having to cross moorland country, one of the brothers rode back 
and procured one Thomas Blair, a brewer in Gartmore, and Duncan 
Graham, also a brewer in the same village, to act as guides, thus 
swelling the gang up to eleven. 

Reaching Edinbelly, they at once seized the object of their search, 
and placing her on the saddle behind her future husband, rode off in, 
triumph. The horse, however, of one of the Gartmore brewers got 
bogged, which caused some delay in getting it out. The first halt was 
made at the house of Mr John Leckie, a maltman at Buchanan Kirk, 
at eleven o'clock at night. Here they rested two hours, getting 
refreshments; after which they took the road to Rowardennan, upon 
"Loch Lomond side," being a further march of five miles; reaching 
the then little inn at the foot of Ben Lomond; Here they remained on 
Monday, when a sham marriage was gone through, and next 
morning they took a boat and crossed Loch Lomond, They stayed 
over night at the house of Mr Campbell of Glenfalloch, and next 
morning set out for James' house at Inverorick, where they remained 
a fortnight. Meantime; to prevent McGregor taking possession of the 
estate, her friends had the property sequestered and warrants were 
issued for the capture of the offenders.' 

Rumours soon reached the north that the authorities had the matter 
in hand, and, deeming it unsafe to remain long in one place, they 
seem to have moved a good deal about the country; They spent their 
new year in Callander but in a few days returned to Glendochard, 
visiting afterwards the village of Killin, returning to Ronald's house at 
Balquhidder next morning. The captive heiress was next taken to the 
manse, and introduced to Mr Ferguson, the minister of the parish, as 
the wife of Robert McGregor. They then moved on to Ackroston, 
stayed there a week, then rode to the farm of " Hole," on the estate 
of Torry, then turned up at Lochend House, Lake of Menteith, where 
they were entertained for at least one night by the proprietor, Mr 
Campbell of Kilport and Lochend. Next morning James and Jean 
rode off to Edinburgh, with the view of presenting a bill of suspension 
regarding the sequestrating of her property. This, however, was 
bearding the lion in his den, the heiress being cared for in a milder 
way by the authorities, but James returned home. 
In the depth of winter, and in a country famous for its snows, 
surrounded only by gruff Highlanders, and no female friend to whom 
she could tell her woes, the continued wanderings began to tell on 
the slender fame of her who was so tenderly trained in her early 
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home on the sunny banks of the Endrick, and she reached the 
Scottish capital broken in spirit and sadly , reduced in health. 
Jean Key emitted her declaration on the 20th of May following, and 
the McGregors and their accomplices were summoned to stand their 
trial at the Justiciary Court at Perth, to be hold on the 25th of May, 
but disregarding with contempt all such forms of law, they were all, 
nine in number, declared outlaws. 

By order of the Court of Session, Mrs Wright was placed under the 
care of one "John Wightman" of Maulsley, in the Potter Row, near 
Edinburgh, who was, along with the magistrate, responsible for her 
safe keeping. By order of the Court Mrs Wright was set at liberty on 
the 4th of June, and she returned to some friends in Glasgow on the 
7th of the same month, where she remained till her death by 
smallpox an the 4th of October, 1751, about a year after her 
husband. 

James was the first of the brothers who was brought to trial. His 
capture was affected by the military, while at Fort William, early in 
December of the next year. He was brought to Edinburgh on the 18th 
under military escort, and lodged in the Tolbooth. He was indicted to 
stand his trial on the 3rd August, 1752, and on the 5th the jury found 
him guilty of acting part in the forcible abduction of Jean Key, but 
nothing more. Delay being claimed by his agents to "allow an 
opportunity to inform upon the debate," the defence was ordered to 
be heard on the 20th November following. By this date, however, 
James had made his escape, and sentence was accordingly 
delayed. Rumours having reached the authorities that a rescue might 
be attempted, McGregor was removed from the jail to the castle, and 
placed under strict guard. Four nights before his sentence his 
daughter, Miss McGregor, planned his rescue in the most adroit 
manner possible. The Scots Magazine for November; 1752, records 
it as follows: 

"James McGregor, alias Drummond, under trial of carrying off Jean 
Key of. Edinbelly; made his escape, from Edinburgh Castle on the 
16th. The manner of it is thus related. In the evening be dressed 
himself in an old tattered big coat put over his own clothes; an old 
night cap, and old leather apron, and old dirty shoes and stockings, 
so as to personate a cobbler. When he was thus equipped; his 
daughter, a servant maid who assisted, and who was the only person 
with him in the room except two of his young children, scolded the 
cobbler for or having done his work carelessly; and this with such an 
audible voice as to be heard by the sentinels without the room door. 
About seven o'clock while she was scolding, the pretended cobbler 
opened the room door, and went out with a pair of old shoes in his 
hand, muttering his discontent for the harsh usage he had received, 
He passed the guards unsuspected, but was soon missed, and a 
strict search made in the castle, and also in the city, the gates of 
which were shut, but all in vain. The sergeant, and some of the 
soldiers on duty, were put under confinement. On the 20th the Court 
of Justiciary met to judge the import of the verdict returned against 
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him, and continued the diet till the 18th of December.- We are told 
that the Commissioners of the Customs, in consequence of an 
application made to them, despatched orders to their officers for 
strictly searching all ships outward bound, to prevent his escaping 
out the kingdom. 

P.S.-A, court-martial sat in the Castle, December 8, in consequence, 
it is said, of orders from above, to inquire into this affair, It consisted 
of one Lieutenant-Colonel, two majors, and ten captains. They rose 
on the 13th. Two lieutenants and four private men were put under 
arrest; but we have not yet learned what is to be the result of their 
proceedings." , 
r 

The following notice occurs in the same magazine for December : 
" A return from London, to the report of the proceedings of the court- 
martial -appointed to inquire into the manner of James Drummonds 
escape, arrived at Edinburgh, December 30, In consequence of 
which, two lieutenants, who commanded the guard the night 
Drummond escaped, are broke, the sergeant who had the charge of 
locking the prisoner in his room is reduced to a private man; the 
porter has been whipped, and all the rest are released." 

Cava/fer 

The last individual who witnessed the pursuit was John Dun of 
Kepdowrie, who died in 1805. 

[This is curious as only two John Dun are know at this period - the 
first died March 1791 and the second wasn't born until 1770 and the 
event was said to have occurred in 1750] 
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The Captive Heiress of Strathendrick 
Duncan McGregor, farmer in Strathyre, was the next of the company 
that was brought to trial. This man is generally set down as a son of 
the famous Rob Roy, and is so stated by the compiler of the "Court 
of Session papers" containing accounts of the three trials, but we 
believe such not to be the case, and that he only; accompanied the 
McGregors on this occasion as a retainer. He was a sub-tenant of 
James McGregor, and resided in a house built for him on the land he 
rented. He was afterwards, however, connected with the family by 
marriage, having married the only daughter of, Colin, Rob's eldest 
son. It would appear he had been captured at his own home, and 
first lodged in Perth: prison, then conveyed to Edinburgh, where he 
was tried before the High Court of Justiciary on the 22nd January, 
1753, but acquitted. 

Robert escaped capture till May of the same year, when it was 
effected in the following manner. At this: time a large annual market 
was held at the village of Gartmore, which was attended by the 
northern dealers. Rob being still in the cattle business and his 
presence sure, it was believed by the authorities to be a fitting time 
for his arrest. Accordingly orders were given to the commander of 
the military stationed in the garrison' of Inversnaid to be on the alert, 
and if he fell in their way to bring him to the Castle of Stirling either 
dead, or alive. The drove road at this time ran down the; west side of 
Aberfoyle to a point north-west of the. village of Gartmore, where it 
joined the present old; road to the south. On the farm of Clashmore, 
about a mile north-west, is a lonely hollow called the "sharping howe" 
which intersects this road. This hollow derives its name from the 
custom of the early northern raiders halting here to rest and sharp 
their dirks and sabres before sweeping down on the more fertile 
plains of the Levenax. Here the officer in charge concealed his men, 
reptile-like among the heather. These English soldiers had a well- 
earned grudge against the McGregors, for in 1745 James with his 
cousin in Glengyle surprised the fort, and with only twelve men 
disarmed and took 89 of them prisoners, marching the lot to Doune 
Castle, then held for the Pretender. 

The McGregor family had a peculiar hereditary pride in riding upon 
white ponies, and at all the lowland markets they were known by 
their stalwart frames and the colour of their steeds. The soldiers had 
scarcely been concealed when the well-known pony and its doomed 
rider trotted down into the valley, when, springing from their living 
tomb, 

"As if the yawning earth to heaven 

A subterranean host had given," ! 
they surrounded their victim. McGregor, however; who had tasted the 
sabre at Fontenoy, and had heard the rattle of the English guns at' 
Culloden, was not easily overawed. Raising himself in his stirrups, 
and clutching his sword, he put himself in a most defiant attitude. He 
was assured, however, by the officer that resistance was impossible, 
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and if he did not at once surrender, he would be immediately shot. 
Comprehending the hoplessness of his position, he gave up his arms 
and surrendered. The pony was then led to the farm, house of 
Clashmore, where McGregor had his hands secured behind his back 
by a leathern strap placed around his waist. A straw rope was then 
procured, and his feet were securely bound underneath the belly of 
his horse. When a start was made, Robert complained of his hands 
being too tightly bound, was suffering serious pain, and that he could 
not possibly ride in that condition. The officer then very generously 
had his arms loosened when the march to Stirling began. Turning his 
head towards Mr Blair, who, along with his family, was standing by, 
he feelingly exclaimed, "Farewell, Mr Blair." Byway of 
encouragement, the farmer took him by the hand, bade him "Good 
bye," adding, "I hope you will soon be back, Robert." The captive 
chieftain shed the first tears of his existence, and, as they rolled 
down his cheeks, he replied, " Na, na ; I am done for noo." Being 
afraid at an attempt at rescue, his horse was led down the back of 
the hill over the old battleground of Gartlunan, and across the Forth 
at the old ford north of the bridge-end, on to the north road via Port 
of Monteith and Ruskie, to the Castle of Stirling. McGregor had a 
large drove of cattle forward to the fair under charge of his servants, 
who could not understand the cause of their master's delay, and as 
the day wore on the cry ran through the fair, "What has become of 
Dumfierl?" By some I accident Mr Blair was prevented from reaching 
the village till well on in the afternoon, when he at once informed 
Glengyle of the fate of his cousin. The chief became frantic, and the 
friends of the clan clamoured for a rescue, but by this time they were 
far on their way to Stirling, and better councils prevailing, it was 
resolved to give up the attempt, and render all the assistance 
possible at the trial. Robert- was lodged in the Castle on the 19 th 
May, 1753 and removed to Edinburgh on the 26 th . 
The trial commenced on the 27 th December 1753, at seven o'clock in 
the morning, and lasted until five in the following morning. 
Rob was accused at the instance of William Grant of Prestongrange, 
for His Majesty's interest, and Patrick Haldane and Alexander Home 
were the prosecuting advocates. He was defended by Walter 
Stewart and Hugh Dalrymple, advocates. Robert was indicted for the 
crimes of hamesucken and the ravishing and forcible abduction of 
Jean Key, daughter and sole heiress of the deceased James Key, 
portioner of Edinbelly, and relict of John Wright, lawful son of John 
Wright of Easter Glinns, &o., &o, The jury were all Edinburgh 
gentlemen, and was composed of ten merchants, one "baxter," one 
weaver, one glover, one brewer, and a goldsmith, and five individuals 
were fined in 100 merks each for refusing to attend. 
The first witness called was Thomas Neilson. This gentleman was 
the near neighbour of Mrs Key, and his descendants remained in the 
public-house up till a few years ago, when it was discontinued. , 
Mr Neilson says-That upon Monday the 3rd of December, 1750, a Mr 
McEwen, messenger in Cardross, came to his house along with a 
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highland gentleman he did not then know, but now sees it was the 
panel, Robert McGregor. After drinking some ale and whisky, 
McEwen requested him to go over to Jean Key and ask if she would 
allow McEwen to come and wait on her with a message. He did so, 
and was informed by the lady that she would be glad to see him, but 
not to bring any company with him. McEwen than went in to Mrs 
Key's, and returning after a time, Robert McGregor and he talked 
together at the dyke side, then came into the house, paid the 
reckoning, and went off, On Saturday night following, a number of 
men entered his house; among them were Duncan Graham in 
Gartmore, and James McGregor, the panel's brother. After having a 
dram, he was asked to show them the road to the water of Endrick, 
that they might be put on the road to the bridge of Gannachan. 
Having gone as far as Jean Key's house, he was desired to call at 
the door; but refusing to do so, James swore he would make him do 
it if there was breath in his body at that moment, Thos. Key, Jean's 
uncle, who had come therein the afternoon, appeared outside, 
James McGregor ordered him to have the door opened, which was 
done after a little, and the men then rushed in, he being pushed into 
the kitchen along with them. James McGregor then asked for Jean 
Key, but on being informed by her mother and uncle that she was not 
in the house, he positively declared he behoved to see her and 
would use her discreetly. Mrs Key then brought her daughter out of a 
closet where she had been hiding herself into the kitchen. James 
then said he wanted to speak to her by herself, but Jean refused 
unless her uncle and mother were present, McGregor replying with 
all his heart. He then took a candle and showed them into the west 
room, but was ordered out as he had no business there, and 
immediately heard Jean Key cry excessively and so bitterly that she 
could not have cried more if they had been tearing her, and 
immediately after was carried out of the door. Jean continued crying 
until the horses were brought, and when carried away he heard her 
cries at a great distance. Two men, with drawn swords, kept the door 
far some time, declaring if they came out they were dead men. He 
never heard of a previous courtship betwixt Jean and the panel, 
Robert McGregor, Thos. Neilson, son of the former witness, was 
next examined, but his evidence is unimportant. 
John Risk, who is described as an indweller in the Clachan of Fintry, 
but who was a servant at Edinbelly at the time of the abduction, 
says, that upon Monday, the 3rd December, 1750, he saw the panel, 
Robert McGregor, ride past towards the public-house in the, 
neighbourhood. He went and informed Jean of the circumstance, 
and when McEwen came, he heard Jean say she would accept of no 
such visits. On the Saturday night following, about the gloaming, a 
stranger came to ask for quarters. He said they quartered no one, 
but showed him the road to the public-house. He then returned and 
shut the door, but immediately some people called to open the door, 
or they would break it up, and bring down Glengyle with his men who 
were all in the moor. Having opened the door, the panel and his 
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brother James came into the house. James McGregor then called for 
Jean, who had retired into a closet. On being brought out she asked 
what business he had with her. He replied he wished to speak with 
her, and all retired into a room. He then heard Jean crying as she 
was being carried out of the house, and she continued to cry bitterly. 
On rushing out to see what was wrong, he was ordered back by two 
armed men, who threatened to kill him if he moved, and again 
declared they would shoot him if he followed. During the time Robert 
McGregor was in the house he did not see him do any rude or violent 
action. 

Thomas Key was the next witness. This gentleman was brother of 
Mrs. Key's deceased husband, and tenant in Balquhan, believed to 
be Boquhan in the parish of Killearn. Mr Key said-The deceased 
Joan Key of Edinbelly was born in October, 1732, and that her 
husband Mr Wright died in October, 1750. During the time he was 
curator, her yearly income from land and money was about 700 
merks, £35. Lady Glinns, who lives in his niece's neighbourhood, 
sent a message to him stating that Robert McGregor had been to 
Edinbelly, and being refused admittance, had gone off in a passion, 
and uttering threats, and that he had better provide for Jean's safety. 
With this view he went to Edinbelly, on Saturday, the 8th December, 
1750, and immediately after his arrival a highlander came into the 
house, when Jean observed the highland men were very rife, but 
added, she thought there was nothing to fear from the McGregors, 
as they were entirely subdued by the law. Having then gone to the 
door, he was met by six or seven men, who found their way into the 
house. Three of the men then seized upon Jean Key, and lifted her 
from the ground, her head being over one of their shoulders, and her 
feet as high as her head. One of the party then drew dirk and 
threatened to kill him if he interposed. Jean cried bitterly, and in her 
struggles endeavored to lay hold of him for relief, but thus crying and 
struggling she was borne away from the house. 
Robert McGregor called upon John McEwen, messenger at 
Cardross, on Sunday, the 2nd December, and remained over night. 
Next day they rode to a neighbouring gentleman's house, where 
Robert had some business. He then said he wished to pay his 
compliments to Jean Key, and desired, his company. He told Robert 
that he was afraid it would not do, but agreed to go. They then went 
the length of Mr Neilson's, and he afterwards called on Mrs Key, and 
stated that a Mr Campbell wished to pay his compliments to Jean. 
Both the ladies asked if the gentleman was married, and being told 
he was a widower, Jean replied she had troubles in her former 
marriage. Being so young, and but lately a widow, fell a weeping, 
and begged to him to tell the gentleman to say no more on that 
subject, as it would be a long time before she could listen to anything 
of the sort. McEwen then returned to Robert, and the two parted. 
Robert afterwards informed McEwen that he had first seen Jean Key 
at the Seceding meeting-house at Edinbelly. During the middle and 
latter end of last century there existed in the county a numerous 
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class of small brewers, who made a living by manufacturing home- 
brewed ale. Gartmore, like all the neighbouring villages, had its 
representatives in this trade, one of the fraternity being a Mr Thomas 
Blair. Ronald McGregor called upon Blair on the night of the 8th 
December, 1750; and requested his company to the public-house at: 
Chapelarroch. The brewer being an obliging individual, at once went 
with his friend, where he found a company of eleven persons. Robert 
whispered that he had an appointment with Jean Key, who lived at, 
Edinbelly, on the Water of Endrick; that she was to marry him that 
night; and as the night was very dark, and none of the party 
acquainted with the road, he wished Blair to go along and act as 
guide. He consented, and the party halted on a knoll a little bit from 
the residence of Jean Key. Mr Blair, along with a man of the name of 
McCallum, took charge of the ten horses till called upon. In about an 
hour's time they were ordered to come up with the horses, and he 
then saw Robert McGregor and the rest of the company standing in 
front of the house, "and Jean Key with them." Robert then mounted 
his horse, and some of the men put Jean up in front of him. 
She then called out, "Oh, my mother I" From such expressions and 
behaviour he believed she was forced away. Robert then said, "Be 
easy ; I'll send for your mother, and make you happy," when Jean 
cried she could never be happy without her mother's countenance, 
and asked who it was that carried her away. Robert replied it was 
Robert Campbell, Jean remarking she was sorry he had changed his 
name so soon; and he said he was sorry too. After riding a short 
distance, one of the party's horse got into a bog, and during the halt 
Jean was taken off the front of the saddle and placed behind her 
future husband. The brewer then made for home. At this time the 
beautiful modern hamlet of Arnprior was portioned out in 
considerable feus, for the most part holding off the very ancient 
property of Arnfinly. The old castle stood on the farm now occupied 
by Mr Duncan Keir, the well-known Ayrshire stock breeder. Wester 
Arnfinly was the property of a Mr Fairlie, who was married to 
Anabella Mitchell, a sister.of Mrs Key's. Mr Fairlie had a daughter 
married to Mr Downie of Blairgorts, ancestor of the late Mr Benjamin 
Downie. 

Mrs Fairley hearing the rumour that the McGregors intended to carry 
off her niece, walked over the moor to Edinbelly to put her on her 
guard. She had scarcely been there "when the three brothers all 
armed got into the house," On seeing these armed men, Jean and 
her aunt "ran into a closet off the kitchen." She then heard James 
ask for Jean, "and swear he would see her that night." After coming 
out of the closet, a man she did not know brought out her niece in his 
arms who was screaming and crying out. Passing her aunt, Jean 
clutched at her, and the two had to be separated by force. 
The cavalcade was now off, and the young heiress, who had won so 
many hearts, had her back turned on the sunny home on the Endrick 
for ever. Never again did she see the gentle water go sparkling over 
the bright pebbles among the sand, never again did she hear the lark 
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arise from his home among the heather, and float carolling to the 
skies, never again did she see the eastern sun peep over the green 
hill of Glin, the birth-place of her early lover and husband. There they 
had climbed the rocks, and wandering from knoll to summit had 
plighted love's troth warmly to each other. But the nest was now 
robbed, and the mountain vultures fled northwards with their prize in 
their talons. The ride from Edinbelly to Buchanan at that time would 
be a rough and weary one, over bad roads on a high country, and in 
the middle of a Scotch winter. Bare-footed, and without a cap; rolled 
only in a highlander's cloak, the young heiress reached the little inn 
in a sadly down-hearted condition. Like all other districts, the 
beautiful hamlet of Buchanan had its representatives in the brewing 
business, and at this time one James Leckie, made his "maut" and 
sold his ale at "Buchanan Kirk," Mr Leckie was a very cautious, quiet- 
going sort of a man, and as his house was on the "mouth of the 
highlands," on one of the great thoroughfare to the north, it was a 
halting-place for all sorts of people. There the weary traveller, the 
honest native, and the expert dealer found rest and refreshment, 
while he had sundry calls from the sheep-stealer, the horse-thief, 
and the man-thief: This made him very cautious in asking questions, 
so he was to be excused when roused out of his bed at 1 1 o'clock 
that he did not put many questions to the intruder on his privacy. 
Observing, however, that Jean Kay was in a "very melancholy 
condition," he whispered to her "what brought her there," when she 
replied "that- the McGregors had done it;" and they " wanted to marry 
her to Robert," and added it would have been happy for her if she 
had not a groat in the world." She then told his wife "when they 
intended to take her away they ought to have taken her clothes also, 
and not to have brought her off like a beggar." Mrs Leckie then gave 
her a cloak, a cap, and a pair of shoes, James paying for the shoes, 
the other articles being sent back from Ruerdennan. 
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The Captive Heiress of Strarthendrick 
Before leaving Buchanan, one of the party, another Gartmore brewer 
of the name of Graham, and who would have been all the better to 
have shared the rope with Robert, as he was certainly a very active 
agent in this melancholy business, was despatched to Glasgow with 
the intention of hunting up a clergyman, or some one to act as such. 
Graham had rather a cold ride, having to return back past the village 
of Drymen, and over the old high road of "Stock o' Moor Road" to the 
city. He had letters to a daughter of Glengyle, and to one Graham 
who was a stabler at the "West Port," and after a time returned along 
with a "Mr Smith," "who was Said to be a minister," reaching 
Ruerdennan about daylight on Monday the 10th. After some rest and 
refreshment at Buchanan, the McGregors set out for Ruerdennan, 
which was a further ride of five long miles. The inn at this time seems 
to have been occupied by a Mr McColl, whose wife received Jean 
very kindly, and to her view of matters Jean "did not seem 
discomposed or out of humour." There " being no ladies about the 
establishment but the mistress of the house, James McGregor, no 
doubt anxious to make the "heiress" as cheerful as possible, rode up 
to Blairvockie for the purpose of bringing down some of the females 
of the house to be company for her. 

This beautiful property, stretching along the eastern shore of Loch 
Lomond, in the parish of Buchanan, has one of the finest exposures 
in all that attractive country. The estate at this time was the property 
of a Mr McAlpine, who was either a relative or an intimate 
acquaintance of the McGregor family. On his arrival James found his 
friend snugly in bed, and the laird, being somewhat surprised at such 
an early visit, and on a Sunday morning, naturally asked "what had 
brought him there at that hour;" James replying he had called to ask 
his company down to Ruerdennan, as, his brother Robert, with some 
of his friends, "had brought a woman whom he was going to be 
married." Mr McAlpine seemed not to be too sure about such a 
proceeding, and asked whether the lady had come of her own 
accord, and adding, if force was used he would not go, and advised 
James, if "such was the case, to have nothing to do in the matter." 
The wily norlander, however, "assured him that such was not the 
case, that she had come willingly, and that many meetings had taken 
place between them, and that also several letters had passed betwixt 
her and his brother. "Mr McAlpine then consented to go down in the 
forenoon, and in the meantime sent his daughter along to be 
company to the bride. He then advised James "to send for the young 
lady's mother, that although she had not given her consent, now that 
the daughter was off, and matters could not be helped, he had no 
doubt but she would come and be a witness to the marriage." After 
his return to the inn, James despatched a man and two horses to 
Edinbelly for Mrs Key. Mr McAlpine reached the inn at 1 1 o'clock, 
and found a goodly company sitting all round, with Jean Key at the 
head of the table, Robert being on the one hand and his own 
daughter on the other. Robert said "This is Blairvockie, upon which 
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Jean rose from her seat, and, like a true highland gentleman, he 
advanced to her "and gave her a kiss." After a little the "captive" 
seemed fatigued, and, leaning her head on Robert's arm, fell sound 
asleep. James then drew M'Alpine's attention to this fact, remarking 
it was a very good sign she was well pleased with his brother, 
otherwise she could have leaned her head on the lady who sat on 
the other hand, and Blairvockie thought it was a very good sign. In 
the evening Jean began to feel a little surprised that neither her 
mother nor the minister had come. After dark Mr McAlpine advised 
her to take some rest, and she afterwards went to bed with his wife 
and daughter. Graham, the Gartmore brewer, arrived with the 
minister about daylight on Monday, and some short time afterwards 
the marriage ceremony was performed. When the company had 
assembled James went up to Jean Key, whispered something in her 
ear, and clapping her upon the shoulder, took her by the hand, and 
led her up to his brother, and placed them before the minister. This 
gentleman, however, did the business in so low a voice that none but 
the very nearest heard what he said. Jean, however, bowed twice 
during the ceremony, "which being over, the company kissed all 
round," and the two coming up to the bed where Mr and Mrs 
MIAIpine were sitting, the four had mutual kissing. Jean stood up 
during the marriage without anyone assisting her. The marriage over, 
the next part of the ceremony was the bedding, which seems to have 
been under the charge of Mrs McAlpine of Blairvockie. This lady, 
however, could not speak in the English language, and while giving 
her evidence at court did so through an interpreter. 
It would appear from this lady that the marriage was celebrated in 
the morning, and having taken some refreshment, the minister and 
company having a glass of wine, she then saw Jean go to bed, which 
she appeared to do with great willingness as any woman ever she 
saw, throwing off her clothes herself, which she and her daughter 
received from her as she put them off, as is customary when brides 
are undressed in that country. Afterwards Robert Campbell and 
some other gentlemen came into the room, put off his clothes and 
went to bed beside Jean. After they were bedded a glass was filled 
round, and all the company drank their health. Mrs McAlpine then 
kissed them and bade them farewell, as she believed the rest did, 
and retired. 

The company remained at Ruerdennan till Tuesday morning. The 
loch being rough and the morning stormy, Mr McAlpine advised Jean 
to remain at his house that day, as she might be afraid not being 
used with the water, but she answered she was not afraid to go any 
place with Robert Campbell and that company. 
At several trials great stress was laid on Jean's seeming willingness 
to remain with her husband, Robert McGregor, and numerous 
witnesses were produced to prove this fact. 

On the night previous to James McGregor and Jean Key setting off 
from Edinburgh they called and remained all night at Lochend 
House, then the property of Mr Campbell, of Kilpunt. 
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Mr Campbell of Torry, Sheriff-Subetitute of the Western District of 
Perthshire, was then at Lochend House, Hearing of the rumour that 
Jean Kay had been forcibly carried off and had been then kept in 
captivity, he informed Jean, that being Sheriff-Substitute of that part 
of the county, he would deliver her from the force that detained her, 
find horses for her service, and send her to her friends or wherever 
she desired to go. To the utter astonishment of the Sheriff, however, 
Jean absolutely refused his aid, declaring that if she was so minded 
she could have frequently escaped, adding that she had been 
frequently offered horses to go and see her friends, which she 
rejected, Mr Campbell, proprietor of Lochend, also advised James 
and Robert to send Jean Key home to her mother, which they 
agreed to do, but Jean being informed of the arrangements, 
positively refused to leave them. 

A singular piece of evidence was that of Donald Mclntyre, from 
Edinburgh, who says that he met Robert McGregor at Callander on 
the 4th day of December, and was sent to Edinbelly with a letter 
containing two gold rings for Mrs Wright, one being a stone and the 
other a plain one, and receiving a letter in return, which he carried 
back and delivered to Robert at the Kirkton of Balquhidder. This man 
stated in his evidence that Jean complained that they were too large 
for her small fingers. This evidence, however, corresponded very 
singularly with that of a Mr Murray, a goldsmith in Leith, This man 
received a letter from Robert Campbell, desiring him to fit two rings, 
corresponding to a measure sent, for his wife's finger. He did so, and 
returned them, with Malcolm McFarlan, the Fort-William poet, the 
one a plain gold and the other a Bristol stone. Observing the rings on 
Jean Key's fingers, he asked how they fitted her, and she replied 
extremely well. He afterwards, at her request, received the ring on 
which he engraved the 16th and the 17th verses of the first chapter 
of Ruth. The following letter, purporting to be from Jean Key, was 
handed in, in defence. 
Edinbelly, Dec. 4th, 1750. 

My Dear Sir,-I have the pleasure of yours, and believe there is 
nothing on earth that gives me greater joy than to hear of your being 
in good health. I observe you want that I should run off with you in a 
private manner, in order to have me to be your married wife, I can 
scarce consent to do any such thing in private, if I thought I could 
obtain my mother's consent, but rather than you and I should be 
disappointed of that happy state of life, be sure to come here upon 
Saturday night next, and notwithstanding, that I declare this to you, 
that I am willing to go with you as my husband. I will not discover my 
mind to any of my friends, but will be backward in my consent to you 
in their presence, which needs be no scruple to you but if I was out 
of their sight once, my dear, I will shew you all manner of consent. 
Therefore fail not to come that night, and, I will have my clothes 
packed up in order to be taken along with myself, and I am, my dear 
life, your own till death. 
(Signed- JEAN KEY. 
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P.S,-I beg fail not to come, for cannot sleep till you are with me. 
This letter was addressed to Mr Robert Campbell, tacksman of 
Bailleferl. Hast and care, 

The jury took five hours to return their verdict of guilty, which they did 
"all in one voice." 

The unfortunate McGregor was then sentenced "to be carried from 
the bar back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, there to remain till 
Wednesday, the 6th day of February next to come; and upon the 
said day to be taken from the said Tolbooth to the Grassmarket of 
Edinburgh, and there, betwixt the hours of two and four o'clock, to be 
hanged by the neck, by the common hangman, &c." 
The "Caledonian Mercury" of 17th February, 1754, thus records the 
execution. - 

" Yesterday Robert Campbell, alias McGrergor, alias Rob Roy, was 
executed in the Grassmarket, pursuant to his sentence, for the 
forcible carrying away of the dearest Mrs Jean Key, the heiress of 
Edinbelly. He was very genteelly dressed, read on a volume of 
Gother's works, from the prison to the place of execution, and for a 
considerable time on the scaffold. 

He behaved with great decency, and declared he died an unworthy 
member of the Church of Rome, And further said, that he attributed 
all his misfortune to his swerving two or three years ago from that 
communion.' Acknowledged the violent methods he had used to 
obtain Mrs. Key, for which he has been condemned; and hoped that 
his suffering would put an end to the further prosecution of his 
brother James Drummond, for the part he had acted in that affair. 
His body, after hanging about half an hour, was cut down and 
delivered over to his friends, which they put into a coffin, and 
conveyed away to the Highlands," 

There is a mistake in the dates given in the various printed records. 
The sentence says the 6th, while the Mercury, printed seemingly on 
the 17th, says "yesterday," which makes the date of execution the 
16th. 

We believe his friends had such arrangements made that the 
remains of Robert reached Balquhidder early next day, when the 
whole country, aroused by sympathy, flocked to meet the cortege. 
The lamentations and wailing were loud and long continued, and at a 
comparatively recent date a few old people were alive whose parents 
remembered of the scene. 

The exiled brother, James, in a letter to his chief, also in exile, " 
Macgregor of Macgregor at Bavarie," complains that the" Duke of 
Argyle, and Grant, advocate for Scotland, represented your clan in 
general as the most disaffected in Scotland, and after a very odious 
manner, he represented also that the whole clan was Popish. It is 
certain my brother's dying openly Roman Catholic hurt me much, 
and gave the ministry a bad impression, I was at the time much 
indisposed of a fever, otherwise would have had a better chance to 
save my brother and myself." 

~ Cavalier ~ 
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The Country of the Graeme 

Fare thee well, Graeme! time sweeps away, 

Year after year with silent sway; 

Yet never from the roll of fame 

Shall tear the name of gallant Graeme. 

A few days ago the grave closed over the oldest and one of the most 
respected natives of the beautiful country of the Graeme, namely, the 
venerable Hugh Graham of Gateside, Port of Monteith. Mr Graham was a 
descendant of the ancient family of Mondhui, overlooking the Lake of 
Monteith. He was born at Nether Glennie in the year 1788, and was 
consequently in his 92 nd year. During his long career he resided, with the 
exception of a short time in the parish of Kilmadock, in his native parish. He 
was selected to represent his clan in the "Queen's Book", and Her Majesty's 
historian thus writes of him:- 

Born in 1788 at Nether Glennie, in the parish of Port of Monteith, on the 
property of John Graham, Esq. His father David Graham, died about 30 years 
ago, aged 84. He married Mary Cameron, whose father, Hugh Cameron, was 
with Prince Charlie in the '45, and afterwards served in the Queen's 
Regiment. Hugh Graham was bootman and taxman of the Island of 
Inchmahome, in the Loch of Monteith, for twenty five years, and still resides at 
Gatside, where he amuses himself with bees, etc. 

Being possessed of the old spirit of chivalry, he joined the famous Stirlingshire 
Volunteer cavalry, and served seventeen years in that crack regiment. Our 
venerable friend was well posted in the traditionary lore of his native vale, was 
a good historian, and looked upon the ruins on the island with sacred awe, 
and it pained the old man sadly to witness the neglect and ruin that had taken 
place during his lifetime. The death of Mr. Graham cuts a very singular 
connection between the 17 th and 19 th centuries. 

In the year 1679 the eight and last Earl of Monteith, of the name of Graham, 
wrote the following letter to Sir William Graham of Gartmore:- 
Isle, January 21, 1679. 

Sir, 

I have received a comissone from His Majestye's Privy Counsell to geard the 
passes of the water off Forth. I therefor desyr yow, as my kinsman, that yow 
woed be please to com wit your men all armed the morrow be sone raising, at 
the stables, the 21 of this inst. yt all my joyne annanimussly against the 
comon enemye. Expecting you will not feall, which shall oblidg, 
Your cousine to serve you, 
Monteith 
The Earl sent thirty-one of his own retainers, and Gartmore eleven, thus 
swelling the little band up to forty -two, all of the same name of Graham. 
These men continued under the pay of the Earl till his death, being employed 
perambulating the country and keeping the peace of the district, and were well 
known in the country as the "Forty-twa." After the death of the last Earl they 
were employed by the Government, and it is said, formed the nucleus of the 
original 42 nd Regiment. Mrs Graham of Glenny, the late Hugh's great- 
grandmother, had repeatedly seen these men, and our old deceased friend 
had a distinct recollection of his great-grandmother. 
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Hugh's grandmother, Mrs Graham of Glenny, with whom he was brought up, 
was very intelligent, and had all the traditions of her family, and they in turn 
were picked up by her grandson. Mr.Graham married in 1816 Miss 
McKeurtan, daughter of the late Mr. McKeurtan, who died in April 1816. Mr. 
McKeurtan was the last of the old race of hereditary butlers and gardeners to 
the Earl of Monteith for many generations, and who rented the island from the 
Montrose family for upwards of a century after the death of the last Earl in 
1694. 

Mrs Graham was the granddaughter of the celebrated Meg McKeurtan, who 
kept the famous hostelry at Gateside during the palmy days of Rob Roy. This 
woman was celebrated for three virtues, viz., her stalwart proportions, the 
shortness of her temper, and the quality of the ale she brewed. It so 
happened that Rob had been doing a stroke of charity by giving out the Duke 
of Montrose's meal to his poor cottars at Maling. This being a dry job, he 
stepped up at the close to see his friend Meg at Gateside. On entering the 
house he found a large vat of ale in the last process of completion. Seizing a 
dish, he dashed it into the ale, and took a "waucht." Meg would not tolerate 
any such freedom in her well-conducted hostelry, and clutching a huge iron 
ladle that lay among the ale, she swung it at the freebooter's head, 
exclaiming, "Deevil's in the man". Rob, to avoid the blow, turned suddenly 
around, and in doing so slipped on the floor, and came to his hands and 
knees. The worthy Meg was terrified for her life, and in pitching the ladle from 
her, begged a hundred pardons, but McGregor very good humouredly 
exclaimed, "There's nothing wrong, Meg - nothing; the fau't was mine; but I 
may tell you that ye'er the first, either man or woman, that's Rob Roy brought 
to his knees." 

These McKeurtans were a very intelligent and honoured class of servants, 
and were in their respected generations highly valued by their succeeding 
superiors. A gentleman who first visited the Lake of Monteith about 1800, and 
again in the summer of 1820, thus writes of Saunders, the last of the race. His 
remarks are otherwise exceedingly interesting:- 

"Inchmahome is a most romantic island in one of the most beautiful expanses 
of water of which this "land of the mountain and the flood" can boast, we verily 
believe were a scene as fair as the fairest in the gardens of the east, as 
inspiring as the murmuring strains of Meander, or the winding vale of the 
Tempe; as attractive as the verdant groves and aromatic bowers and happy 
islands of the Mahometan paradise, not a tongue would venture to sound its 
praise, nor a draughtsman to sketch its beauties, nor a love-sick spinster to 
rhyme them into song, till the fashionable novelist had first established its 
merits by his own high authority. 

"We say the fashionable novelist, for surely, did our countrymen possess 
personally genuine taste sufficient to relish the picturesque scenery, Nature 
had not here lavished so many of her attractions in vain; and could ordinary 
auspices suffice to usher it into popularity, the Lake of Monteith had assuredly 
risen into favour, under those of the reverend Mr Macgregor Stirling and the 
reverend Dr Graham. The antiquarian lore, and elegant verse, and beautiful 
engravings, especially of the former gentleman, would be more generally 
appreciated; nor would the feet of strangers so seldom intrude on the 
consecrated Inchmahome to awaken its echoes and disturb the slumbers of 
its mighty dead. On the other hand, no sooner does a smooth couplet or a 
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graphic sentence of this all fascinating writer appear in commendation of a 
pond or a waterfall. A highland glen, a rustic bridge, or a cavity on a mountain 
side capacious enough to shelter a sheep, were it no more than a passing 
notice that he or one of his heroes had seen and admired it, than the whole 
country gets topsy-tury from the first blink of sunshine in Spring till 

Winter comes to rule the varied year 

Sullen and sad with all his rising train 

Vapours, and clouds, and storms, 
Steam-boats, and sail boats, and oar-boats, coaches and noddies, and 
shandrydans; horses and asses, and shelties are put into instant requisition; 
and by water carriage, and land carriage, and brute carriage, and no carriage, 
crowds and crowds of limmers, and tourists, and marriage-parties, and pic- 
nic- eaters, may be descried paddling, or trundling, or trotting, or walking from 
north, south, east and west, to visit the topography of the new novel. At every 
turn of the road, on the top of every green hill, on the banks of every mountain 
stream, may be seen clustering groups of dilettante, gazing round them with 
breathless wonderment, and ever and anon clattering their delight with most 
vociferous admiration. Listen to their sagacious remarks, and yonder ready 
puddle of rain water is amplified into a romantic lake; the scarcely perceptible 
clift on the hill side is deepened into a cavern; and the five feet fall sublimed 
into a deafening cataract. Descending into the dry channel of a winter brook, 
or crossing a bridge without a two-ell parapet excites sensations of 
indescribable grandeur, and every rivulet and rock, every stunted birch-tree, 
or clump of dwarfish hazel, is fraught with sublimities to which it would defy 
the united pencils of Claude Lorraine, Salvator Rosa and Poussin, to do 
justice! "Charming egad," exclaims the cockney as he peeps through an 
opera glass up a dull strath; "How romantically wild," remarks a sentimental 
fair, as she swamps in a peat bog, or stumbles over the blackened stumps of 
burnt heather. "Pray lead the way to the cataract," rejoins a third, "or the 
grotto," interrupts a fourth, "Oh I love grottoes so dearly." "Kyatturac Krotts," 
echoes a kilted cicerone with an uncomprehending stare and a broad Celtic 
accent, "ou ay, ye'll aiblins be wantin to see the salmon loup, an' the 
smuggler's hut that Maister Scott telt sae mony lies about". 
We are not to be understood as caricaturing the classic taste and exquisite 
descriptions of our favourite poet, nor as censuring the political licence, 
agreeable to which exploits that never were achieved are ascribed to heroes 
who never heard of them, and appropriate scenery created comport with the 
narrative; but we do aver our most serious belief, of those whom one meets at 
every tea-table, chiming over the same tiresome cant about raptures and 
delight, and inexpressible emotions, and sublime sensations, when the 
Trosachs, or Roy Roy's cave, or the hamlet of Abefoyle, becomes the topic of 
conversation, only speak because it is fashionable to have seen and be 
charmed with such scenes, for in their immediate vicinity, and in districts 
through which most of our summer travellers must have passed, there are 
scenes equally beautiful and more worthy of admiration. 
We instance the Vale of Monteith, and desire the tourist to say what 
attractions he finds anywhere in which it is deficient. If he be a view-hunter, he 
may find materials for a hundred landscapes, in its verdant fields, and amid 
the graceful windings of its mighty rivers, in its extensive lakes, its bold 
promontories, and wooded banks, or in the majestic ruins and embowering 
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shades of its interesting islets. Where rises the sun more beautifully than from 
behind the towers of Stirling and the Crags of Dymiat; where does he throw a 
richer flood of splendour than over the "varied realms of fair Monteith", or 
linger more fondly than among its groves and cottages, or tinge with its 
departing rays a more picturesque horizon than peaks of Benlomond, and the 
wild Sierra of rugged mountains that form its western boundary? And where, 
oh lovely lake, does the silver moon sleep so sweetly as when the rays find a 
resting place on thy placid bosom. If he be an admirer [of] mouldering 
cloisters, and ruined castles, here may he wander under Gothic arches, 
through echoing vaults, and over fallen columns. If an antiquary, in the 
surrounding country he may find subjects for many an interesting investigation 
- at one time tracing the Roman road from Touch to Kincardine, or 
perambulating the fields once covered by the Caledonian Forest, or visiting 
the remains of the numerous military stations erected to defend the soldiers of 
Emperor Severus, while employed destroying it; at another, within the now 
roofless choir of the Priory, deciphering the Saxon inscriptions, or unriddling 
the forgotten devices of the steel-clad crusaders, and sword-begirt abbots, 
and shield bearing knights, whose warlike effigies and heraldic insignia rise 
from the moss grown floor, in different orders of relief, bas, demi and alto. And 
if, fair reader you may be sentimentally disposed, here on Nun's Hill may you 
listen to the sad romances of other years; or, reposing under the venerable 
shade of chestnut trees, whose antlered branches and indented trunks have 
weathered the storms of full three hundred winters, may you see in 
imagination, the graceful forms of the heaven-devoted maids, or hear them 
chanting their matim hymn to the Virgin, - 

"When morn arises - that sweet hour of prime," 
or, finally, reclining in Royal Mary's Boxwood Bower, may you weep "pearles 
of pitie" over the fate of Scotland's lovely queen, who, in the days of guileless 
infancy, found here, from the persecutions of fortune, a short but secure 
asylum. 

Many years have now passed away since we first visited the Island of 
Inchmahome, full of youthful enthusiasm, and eager in our enquiries after 
every tradition of the olden time. Saunders McKeurtan, who departed this life 
about the end of April, 1816, at that time rented it, deriving a small emolument 
from the produce of the orchard, and the more precious largesse of 
occasional visitors. We still, in imagination*, see the reverend figure of this 
venerable individual, in one of his most interesting attitudes - that of 
confidential conversation - his tall graceful form bending modestly forward, 
either to express his own habitual affability, or his grateful sense of 
condescension in others; his hands raised in all the emphasis of natural 
eloquence, to add solemnity to his word; and the still gravity of his mild 
countenance, expressive of conviction on his own part, and of his claim to 
implicit credence on that of his auditors. Nay, even his dress is vividly present 
to our memory, his red garters, his blue jacket, his crimson plush vest, and his 
ample bonnet, the picturesque though now antiquated, costume of our 
Scottish peasantry. Entrenched behind that "deep retiring modesty" or, as 
foreigners choose to call it, "that selfish caution and suspicious distance of 
character for which our countrymen are remarkable," 

Saunders was far from being so obtrusively communicative, as becomes one 
whose profession it is to conduct inquisitive travellers through romantic ruins. 
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We accordingly concluded him utterly deficient in every requisite qualification 
for his office (not withstanding his frequent asseverations; "I ken, I ken," with 
which he filled up every pause in the account we gave him of some recondite 
antiquities), till we at length succeeded in gaining his confidence and over 
coming his taciturnity. 

And whom have we here, Saunders ? we asked, advancing towards a warrior 
in the arms of a lady, elegantly designed and laboriously executed in alto 
relief "with the fesse cheque of three tracts, and the difference in chief of a 
label of three teeth - this must be a cadet of the noble house of Stewart. He 
carries too, the bearings of a crusader, the spear of knighthood." "That," 
replied the guide, interrupting us, as running our eye along the recumbent 
tomb-stone, we were enumerating its several particularities, " represents the 
red-cross knight, Murdoch Duke of Albany and his Duchess." "But what has 
become of his left leg and arm? I do not find in history that Duke Murdoch was 
deficient in either." "I ken, I ken; foul fa' the auld laird o' Gartmore, the greedy 
loon (that I should misca' him wha was itherwise a worthy man), they were 
broken in his han's when he came here wi' his gillies to open the grave. Some 
silly fellow gart him trow there was a kist o' gould an' heaps o' jewels buried in 
his coffin. I leugh to see them houkin till they were wearit, but feint a bit o' 
gould or jewels, or onything but black mould, an' a bonny wee white stane did 
they get. The monks kenn'd better, as I telt them, what was the use of o' gowd 
an' precious stanes?" he continued, with a significant look and ironical tone- " 
but," casting a hurried glance round the choir to satisfy himself that no 
slumbering friar had risen to rebuke him for the insinuation, "I shouldna ha'e 
said that here!" 

He immediately relapsed into silence, refusing for awhile to answer all 
questions, till having got to the top of Nun's Hill and at a secure distance from 
that place of superstition and apprehension, he was induced, in a low voice to 
communicate the following traditions:- "Among the heir-looms of the Menteith 
family was numbered a remarkable red book of peculiar shape and unknown 
antiquity. The external devices, which, according to Saunders' description, 
would have bourne comparison with those on the shield of Achilles, were 
engraven on its boards by no earthly artist. 

"The Graemes of many a generation preserved this sibylline relic with 
profound veneration. Traditionary predictions of undefined calamity 
consequent upon unclasping the broad steel plates with which it was bound 
kept it long safe from violation, till a young daring chieftain, more curious or 
less superstitious than his ancestors, upon his accession to the earldom, 
determined at all hazards, and not withstanding the urgent dissuasives of his 
friends, to explore its mysterious contents. Alone, and at midnight, he 
descended into the vault, where it lay enshrined in a stone chest, and, with 
ruthless impatience, tore open the fated volume. Immediately a countless 
band of fairies (whose dresses, dimensions, and capacities we request the 
reader to picture to his own taste, as those important minutiae are matter of 
controversy among antiquaries) started forth from their spell-bound 
imprisonment, and, with threats and commands, insisted upon the astounded 
Graeme prescribing them some work. To get rid of their importunity, he 
desired them to construct a causeway from the south mainland. This they 
accordingly commenced, and were accomplishing with astonishing rapidity, so 
that the promontory of Arnmack had already advanced to within a bowshot of 
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the largest island, when the Earl, who well knew the manifold advantages of 
his insular position, begged them to proceed no further till they had twisted a 
rope of sand. In this new task, as might have been expected, they completely 
failed, inasmuch that having toiled long unsuccessfully, they desisted in 
deispair. 

"But atweel," concluded Saunders, "ane canna believe a' that's said. My father 
countit nineteen o' them a'e May morning tryin' to twist a san' tother on the 
shore o' Cnoe-n'an-bocan (the Bogle Knowe), an' ye needna be speakin' o't 
mony a time ha'e I mysel' seen scores o' them bonny creatures, rinnin' 
dolefully roun' this verra knowe. Some fouk think their next deliverance is to 
be wrought out for them here, but I doubt gin it can be sae. This is holy 
ground, ye ken; the Rosy Prior exorcised a' unwardly beings frae it for ever 
mair, for he likit weel to be here after vespers, meditating by moonlight, or 
watchin' the sun gang doon in the calm simmer gloamin," 
~ Cavalier ~ 

* The conversation with Saunders must have indeed been imaginary or based 
on reports for the author wasn't born until 1 833. 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
The Country of the Graeme 

"Thy country's blessing on thy name, 
Bold-fronted hero, gallant Graeme, 
For her how many of thy race 
Have looked destruction in the face ; 
Now heaven be with thee, gallant Graeme, 
Thy country's blessing gilds thy name." 

The valley of Aberfoyle, with its towering rocks, its winding river, and 
flowery meadow lands, with the heath-capped hills that surmount it, 
and the pine-clad knolls that adorn its centres, have long been the 
pride of the native, and the admiration of the stranger. Its simple 
beauties, its soft lakes, or sterner glories, are not more interesting 
than its early history or the traditionary lore that lingers in this 
cherished vale, The historic field carries the mind back to those 
painful days in Scottish history when rebellion and internal feuds had 
their origin in the family circle of the monarchs, down to the time 
when foreign invaders burned its smiling cottar homes, and laid its 
strongholds in ashes. Its historic scenes, its ecclesiastical history, 
and its highland mythology, are alike interesting and attractive. 
The name is variously spelt, and is said to be a corruption of Aber- 
phuil (from a stream in the eastern portion of the pariah, still called 
the Pool), which signifies muddy, Aber-phuil being suggestive of the 
junction of this water with the Forth. 

In 1405, according to the records of Scotland for that year, it is 
written Aberfull. And twenty-five years later, on the 22nd August, 
1505, the King's treasurer, who appears to have been a "Maister 
William Ogilvy," gaif by the King's command to the priests of Aberfule 
xiiij.s. 

Besides the general beautiful appearance of this charming district, 
there are several Places possessing more than a passing interest. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these is a little Loch a short distance 
south-west of the manse, which bears a Gaelic name signifying the " 
Loch of the infant's sacrifice." 

The traditions are that the infants of the early inhabitants were 
sacrificed on the banks of this little sheet of water, and after the 
performance of various evolutions, the ashes were thrown on the 
surface of the water. The water is of a darkish nature, which is said 
to arise from the fact of the black ashes so colouring it. The tradition 
is believed to date from the time of the Druids, and as this order of 
priests were well known to sacrifice infants, it gives a probability to 
the tradition. In the immediate neighbourhood of this loch there 
originally stood a very complete circle of stones, believed to be 
Druidical. 

Dr Graham, writing in 1807, thus alludes to it-" Within a hundred 
yards of the place where I now sit there is a clachan, or circle of 
stones, still called the Xlachan of Aberfoyle.' 
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It is situated on a rising ground facing the south, and preserved 
inviolate from the people. It is twenty feet in diameter, and consists 
of fourteen oblong stones of a rude shape, and from four to five feet 
in length. There is placed in the centre a stone of a more regular 
figure, and evidently assisted by the hand of art. It is four foot six 
inches in height, three feet six inches in breadth, and sixteen inches 
in thickness, and terminates at the top in a sharp spherical angle. All 
these stones appear formerly to have stood on one end, but have 
now fallen down." The original village stood near this, but was 
burned down in 1653 by Cromwell's army. 

A short distance north of the inn, on the right of the road across the 
hill to the Trossachs, there is a magnificent cascade-in fact, one of 
the finest in Scotland. The stream supplying the water is known to 
the natives as the "Altmhengan," viz., "the burn of the bear." This 
mountain rivulet is unfortunately a small one, and it is only during 
winter, or when in flood, that it is seen to advantage. Then, however, 
and when viewed from the bottom of the fall, the "Camelader," "the 
great arch," is most truly grand. When the water, with its fearful roar, 
pours over its hundred feet of almost perpendicular rock, the scene 
is sublime and inspiring, and one wonders how so few people visit 
this outburst of nature's grandeur, but the fact is, Scott in some way 
omitted to mention it. The fall of Ledard, is very beautiful, and made 
classic by Scott in his "Rob Roy " and " Waverley." The water here 
comes over a rock about 12 feet high, and is locally termed "Flora 
McDonald's shower bath." Pouring down in one sheet for ages, the 
water has worn a splendid basin in the rock, said to be 14 feet deep, 
and so transparent that at that depth a pebble may be seen at the 
bottom. 

This is termed "Rob Roy's punch bowl." The stream then pours down 
over a face of sloping rock for about fifty feet, and a copious flow of 
water makes it have a beautiful effect, but it is certainly far inferior to 
the magnificent "Camelader." 

"Rob Roy's Cave," on the south shore of Loch Ard, is a most 
interesting spot; not to say that Rob ever had his head within its 
rocky walls, but as a spot where nature has at least displayed some 
of its glories. A military gentleman, forming one of a party from a 
neighbouring gentleman's house, went into this cave three years 
ago, and found to his astonishment a cavity under the loose rock, 
capable of holding forty men. On attempting to get out, however, he 
found himself seriously embarrassed, as the entrance being narrow, 
and a drop of several feet, he had not the power from want of footing 
to force himself up, and had to be dragged out by the other members 
of the party. Many years ago a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
kept a black gamekeeper, used to frighten his friends in this way. 
When a visit to the cave was to be made, the keeper got the hint and 
crept into it, and when his master would call out, "Are you in, Rob?" 
then the black fallow popped out his head, to the consternation of the 
visitors one occasion the joke was carried too far, a lady who was 
present becoming nearly distracted. 
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Near this retreat of nature is a cluster of small island rocks, the 
largest hearing the name of "Dundochill;" or Murdoch's Rock. On this 
island are the remains of a building said to have been erected by 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany, uncle of James I. This stronghold is said 
to have been erected by him as a place of safety and retreat when 
he began to dread a persecution on account of his iniquitous 
designs. Tradition asserts that he passed the last night of his 
existence here. He is supposed to have been captured at a place 
between Doune and Dunblane, still called Murdoch's ford. 
Near the head of this charming loch there is an island called "St 
Malloch." On this island are the remains of an old chapel, said to be 
dedicated to its patron saint above mentioned, This religious house 
would in some way hold off the Priory of Inchmahome, although we 
have not found it mentioned among its dependent chapels. 
A small stream, having its rise on the top of the hill overlooking Loch 
Chon, pours over the face of the hill, 1000 foot in height. In dry 
weather it has no great show, but during flood it is said to be 
unrivalled in Europe. 

The Highland traditions of this district are very interesting, beautiful 
and varied in their scope, from the "Water Kelpie" to the mythology 
of the "Daoine Shi," or "Men of Peace." Every lake and linn had its 
water Kelpie, often seen by the shepherd as he sat upon some crag, 
in the early morn or dewy eve, tending his fleecy flocks, or by the 
herd boy as he lay on the grass or fished in the pool. Sometimes this 
evil genius of the deep, rising from the bottom, would allure children 
from their play to his dark haunts, or mingle with the cotter's cows as 
they browsed on the banks; or swell the torrent to overwhelm the 
traveller on his path. Some years ago we listened to an old native of 
the Strath tell us that his grandfather, when a boy, was herding cows 
on the banks of the "Lemihamish," a well-known deep pool in the 
Forth, when, to his astonishment, the water Kelpie, with winning look, 
and skin white and soft as the purest wool, rose gently to the 
surface, and mingled playfully with the cows on the bank, then 
returning to his subaqueous haunts. By and bye a female of the 
stock gave birth to a fine calf, pure and white, the very "double" of 
the Kelpie, and besides being the admiration of the Strath, was the 
progenitor of the finest race of cattle ever seen in the country of the 
Graeme Dropping the old man a hint if such was true, we were 
turned upon with a scowl, "My grandfather told me, and do you think 
it he would tell a lie?" 

The "Urisks" were supposed to be of a condition somewhat between 
that of human mortals and spirits, It was generally believed that they 
were inclined to mischief, but by kind treatment were often made 
very serviceable. This was done by leaving food in certain places 
accessible to the "Urisks," or "Brownies," as they were commonly 
termed. This was always placed in close proximity to the labourers' 
worklooms, when in return the Brownies so fed were supposed to 
perform a certain amount of work. The labourers left their spades, 
the harvest people their hooks, and the ploughmen their horse 
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harness, and we have listened to old people tell, with grave and 
serious faces, the amount of assistance received in this way. Once 
an old lady declared "she kent twa 'run' shorn on her father's farm ae 
day when they were in at their dinner." This was certainly a very 
cheap and convenient mode of getting the work done. Their grand 
rendezvous was "Coire-nan-Urisken." 

The "Daoine Shi," or men of peace (the fairies of the Highlanders), 
were believed to possess a peevish and repining spirit. Having but a 
small portion happiness themselves, they were supposed to be very 
envious of all those who possessed more real enjoyment. 
They were believed, in their subterranean recesses, to enjoy a sort 
of shadowy happiness and tinsel grandeur, which, however, they 
would willingly exchange for the more solid joys of mortals. This 
order of beings was supposed to be dressed always in green, and 
were believed to take great offence when any earthly mortals donned 
their favourite colour. The Highlanders ascribed the fate of Dundee 
at Killiecrankie to his being dressed in green, and for long it was 
counted peculiarly ominous for any of his name to wear this sacred 
colour. These beings are believed to celebrate their festivities under 
the light of the "pale mistress of the night," around certain grassy 
mounds which are to be found scattered in different quarters of the 
country. Beyond the head of Loch Chon several of these grassy 
mounds are to be seen. Round these after nightfall timid people are 
afraid to wander, especially a famous one near the head of the loch. 
In the neighbourhood is a place called "Coir-shi-an," or the cove of 
the men of peace, up till lately believed to be their favourite place of 
residence It was firmly believed that if any person goes alone round 
any of these hills, and turns nine times to the left on Hallow-eve (the 
"Samhin, or fire of peace of the highlanders"), a door shall open, by 
which he shall be admitted into their subterranean abodes. Many, it 
is said, of the human race have been entertained in these secret 
recesses. There they had seen the most splendid apartments, and 
been entertained at the most sumptuous banquets. It is said, also, 
that their females far surpass the daughters of men in beauty, and 
pass their time in dancing to the softest music. But early writers tells 
us that unhappy is the mortal who joins in their joys or partakes of 
their wines, as by such indulgence he forfeits for ever the society of 
men, and is irrevocably bound to the "shi'ich," or men of peace. A 
young female, we are told, was at one time carried into their secret 
recesses. Being recognised by a former companion then in captivity, 
she was told, as she valued her liberty, to abstain from eating and 
drinking, till after a certain period. This she did, and at the end of a 
few days again found herself upon earth in the society of her friends. 
The following curious tradition is related by the Rev. Robert Kirk, one 
of the early ministers of Aberfoyle (whom we shall refer to bye and 
bye.) He was walking, it is said, one evening in his night-gown, upon 
the little eminence to the west of the present manse, which is still 
reckoned a " Dun shi." He fell down dead, as was believed, but this 
was not his fate: he had been carried into fairy-land. Mr Kirk was a 
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near relative of the then laird of Duchray. Shortly after his funeral he 
appeared, in the dress in which be had sunk down, to another 
relative of his own. "Go," said he to him, "to my cousin Duchray, and 
tell him that I am not dead. I fell down in a swoon, and was carried 
into Fairy-land, where I now am. Tell him that when he and my 
friends are assembled at the baptism of my child I will appear in the 
room, and that if he throws the knife which he holds in his hand over 
my head, I will be released and restored to human society." The 
man, it seems, neglected for some time to deliver the message. Mr 
Kirk appeared to him a second time, threatening to haunt him night 
and day till he executed his commission, which at length he did. The 
time of the baptism arrived. They were seated at table when Mr Kirk 
entered, but the laird of Duchray, by some unaccountable fatality, 
neglected to perform the prescribed ceremony. Mr Kirk retired by 
another door, and was seen no more. It is firmly believed that he is, 
at this day, in Fairy-land. 

Another tradition is related, which, would seem to illustrate the 
ancient mythology of the Siamese of blessing one when they 
sneezed. A young man, roaming through the forest one day, 
observed a number of persons, all dressed in green, issuing from 
one of these round eminence's which are commonly accounted fairy 
hills. Each of them in succession called for his horse. A steed 
appeared, and they all sallied forth into the region of air. The young 
man, delighted with the sight, also called for his horse. The steed 
immediately appeared, he mounted, and was soon joined to the fairy 
choir. He remained with them for a year, going about with them to 
fairs and weddings, and feasting, though unseen by mortal eyes, on 
the victuals that were exhibited on those occasions. They had, one 
day, gone to a wedding, where the cheer was abundant. During the 
feast the bridegroom sneezed, The young man, according to the 
usual custom, said, "God bless you." The fairies were offended at 
the pronunciation of the sacred name, and assured him that if he 
dared to repeat it, they would punish him. The bridegroom sneezed a 
second time. He repeated him blessing; they threatened more 
tremendous vengeance. He sneezed a third time; he blessed as 
before. The fairies were enraged, they tumbled him from a precipice, 
but he found himself unhurt, and was restored to the society of 
mortals. 

Cava/fer 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
The Country of the Graeme 

The military history of this district is very interesting and dates from a 
pretty early period, down to the troublous times after the '45. It would 
now seem, from the recently printed records of that period, that the " 
local" of the somewhat singular battle, or rather "route" of "Talla 
Moss," is somewhat changed. How this historic event came to be 
called by the above title the writer is at a loss to understand. The 
place so dignified is a small piece of moss or waste land to the north- 
west of the Lake of Monteith, we believe on the farm of Milling. It 
derived its name from the fact of its supplying fuel to the Earls of 
Monteith who resided on the Island of Talla on the Lake of Monteith. 
The original we believe to have been "Talla-Moine "-that is, the peat 
or bog of the hall. It is about two miles from the ford at Gartmore, 
and three miles as the crow flies from the ford at Cardross, and at 
that time it and its surroundings would be a perfect morass, where no 
commander would lead his army unless driven. It also seems 
singular that so many historians should have fallen into the same 
error as to its locality. Buchanan, who was a native of the Lennox, 
and born only 8 years after the event, says, "Matthew Stuart, Earl of 
Lennox, who, universally beloved for his affability, was not less active 
in the districts on this aide of the Forth, raised the lords in his vicinity, 
and, having collected a pretty large force, when he could not proceed 
by Stirling bridge, as the royalists had possession of the town, 
marched hastily to the fords near the source of the river, at the foot 
of the Grampians, in order to join himself to his associates. His 
design, however, was discovered by Alexander M'Alpin, one of his 
vassals, who had joined the enemy, and who informed Sir John 
Drummond that the rebels were so secure and careless that they 
straggled about wherever they went, placed no watch, nor used any 
military precaution. Drummond on this, with the courtiers and a few 
volunteers who had joined him, attacked them when they were 
asleep, and numbers slept the sleep of death, others unarmed fled in 
confusion back whence they had come, and a great many were 
taken prisoners, but on being recognised, the majority were 
dismissed to their friends, these only being treated harshly who had 
written or spoken contumaciously;" 

It seems singular that Buchanan did not know the side of the river on 
which the engagement took place, for it now turns out, from the 
printed records of the times, that it was not the Lennox forces that 
crossed the Forth, but the attacking army under the King and Lord 
Drummond. To any one knowing the place, it seems certain that if 
Lennox had been on his guard, after the royal forces crossed the 
Forth, he might have placed then in a very perilous position. 
Gartloanan, then spelt Gartalunane, in the immediate vicinity' of 
Gartmore, is now ascertained to be the precise spot. 
One of the principal prisoners was Thomas Galbraith of Culcreuch, 
who was executed on or before the 18th October, on which day 
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James IV., at Stirling, granted to his household servant, Adam 
Hepburn, brother-german of Patrick, Earl of Bothwell, and to his 
heirs, a charter of Culcreuch in Stirlingshire, of Milligs, in 
Dumbartonshire, and some lands in Renfrewshire, which belonged to 
the deceased Thomas Galbraith of Culcreuch, and were in the king's 
hands by the death of the said Thomas, who had been executed for 
treason. At this time Galbraith was a very important person, having, 
as is stated by an old historian writing in 1700, " the most numerous 
and potent name in the Lennox of that age." Immediately after the 
battle the King made an offering at the "Kirk of Kyppane in thanks- 
giving for his success at Gartalunane." 

The next military event worthy of mention was one which occurred 50 
years after, at a place called "Taber-aareal," now corrupted into 
"Typers," on the hill overlooking Strathgarty on the north, and the 
Lake on the south. This spot derives its name from a remarkable 
spring of water near the ridge. This scuffle, which seems to have 
been far more serious than most people imagine, took place 
between the Stewarts and the Graemes, the former having, on their 
way north after the defeat of Pinkie, helped themselves to the Earl's 
provisions, said to have been making ready near the Church of Port, 
The Graemes, believing themselves insulted, pursued and attacked 
the Stewarts at the place mentioned. It is said that Donald of the 
Hammer, Tutor of Appin, leader of the Stewarts, turned round and in 
a friendly tone cried out, "Over me, and over you," meaning that 
each should shoot his arrow over his opponent's head, and thus end 
the matter without loss of blood; but the Earl is said to have 
exclaimed, "Na, ne, in me, an' in you." "In you be it, then," thundered 
Donald, and instantly the Earl fell. 'A terrible conflict was the result, 
and it is said that nearly all the lowlanders were killed, one of them 
being Alexander Graham of Duchray, ancestor of the Grahams of 
Rednock. Duchray fell while leading the Graemes, stabbed by a 
wounded Stewart, who had taken refuge behind a tree, and was 
unobserved by Graham. 

At this time the Earldom of Monteith was enjoyed by John Graham, 
fourth earl of the name, who was a man of considerable note. He 
was engaged, and taken prisoner at the route of Solwav. No mention 
is made of this clan battle in the Earl's family history, but it is said 
that he was killed in a duel by the Tutor of Appin in 1547, which 
would seem to throw some light on the catastrophe. 
During the reign of the Charles's this part of the country had its share 
in the trouble of those days. 

In 1644, Lord Kilpont, eldest son of the Earl of Menteith, joined his 
chief, the renowned Marquis of Montrose, with 400 of his followers, 
and took a decisive part in the battle of Tippermuir, fought on the 1 st 
September that year. Kilpont, however was basely murdered by 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich. This dark deep deeply affected the Marquis, 
who ordered his body conveyed under escort to the family burying 
vault on Inchmahome, and on receipt of the news of the death of her 
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husband, Lady Kilpont was driven to distraction. It was sad days at 
the island then. 

Earl William, the 7th of the race, who was a man of the most 
transcendent genius, and had attracted the notice of Charles I by his 
superior talents, had just been reduced by the same monarch. 
In this year he had his ancient title of Menteith restored, with the 
addition off that of Airth, and from his correspondence he seems to 
have taken a lively interest in the affairs of that monarch, in whose 
service his son lost his life. 

In 1646 he thus writes to his vassal, the Laird of Polder; 
"Cousine 

I received your letter, qr I find that yow are faithfull to me, and be 
confident yew shall have ane noble meiting. I desyre you not to 
sturre from that till yew hear againe from me. I ame vary weill 
pleased wt qt ye are doing in my Lady Kinpounte's bussiness, and I 
desyre yow to continue it. I hade writtine more particutarlie to yow, if 
Patrick Menteith hade not assured me that ye was come to Kippen, 
which I would not beleive General-Major Midletonne has given ane 
warrand to my Lord Perth, Tullibardine, and me, to keip the headis of 
the couutryis, and we are to meit this Satterday at Dunblaine to settle 
it; and imediatelie after our meeting, yow shall hear from me, for I will 
appoynt your father and you leaders of my people. I bade not sent in 
this bearer at this tyme, if it hade not beine with venison to my Lord 
Gray, And this bussiness of putting ane watch on the headis of the 
countryis be thes noblemen and me, is to prevent utheris. I know ye 
will understand me. So, till my nixt, I rest 
Your loving cheif 
(Signed) Airthe." 

About the year 1660 the Laird of Polder succeeded to the estate of 
Gartmore, when his chief again wrote in these terms: 

"Thes are to be a warrant to my cussing, William Graham of 
Gartmor, to call and conveen our haill friends and tennants, sub- 
tennants, cottars, and hirds, betwixt Achyl and the foot of Lochard, 
and that at all times, and whensoever he shall please, to call them 
for our service and the countrie's good, in thir troublesome tymes. 
And in case of dissobedience of them, or any of them, we ordaine, 
that everie gentilman and tenant who is disobedient, and will not 
come punctualle, to pay the soume of fourtie pounds, toties quoties; 
and everie cotter that shall be disobedient, and will not come 
punctualle, the soume of twentie pounds ; and everie hirrd, five 
pounds; and we do hereby give our said la cussing full power to 
collect and exact the said fines to the full, and to poynd and 
dietrenze for the said effect, ther readiest goods and gear, horse, ky, 
sheep, and all ugr moveable, ay an whill satiafie ther said fine, 
incaise of thar disobedience. Likeas, we ordains the forsaid persons 
to come to everie meeting our said cussing shall appoynt, with the 
best clothes and armes, under the paine forsaid; and this warrant to 
endure during the troubles in the oountrie, firme and stable. In witnes 
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whereof, we have subscribed ther pretts, at the Yll, the 16th day of 
Agust, 1650 yeirs 
(Signed) Airthe." 

In the next year the Earl was honoured by. the following letter from 
his sovereign Charles R, 

"Thais ar giving full power and comyssion to the Earle of Airth and 
his quholl friandis, to draw togidder all the men they are aibill to maik 
or to rais with them, 'for their assistance, for defence of our 
kingdome, and offending of the enemie. 
Given at our campe at Sterling 
the last day of July, 1 m vc and fiftie-one yeiris, 
and of our reigns the therd zeir. 

In 1653 the important engagement, known in the, history of the 
district as the Battle of the Pass of Aberfoyle, took place. In this year 
a meeting of Royalists took place at Duchray Castle, under the 
leadership of the Earl of Glencairn, Lord Kenmure, and Captain 
Graham of Duchray, The Highlanders consisted of detachments of 
the Grahams, M'Naughtons and M'Gregors, with a number of 
horsemen, in all about 300 men, Colonel Kidd, governor of Stirling 
Castle, being apprised of the meeting, marched at the head of a 
regiment of foot and a troop of horse, with a view of crushing the little 
in band, and annihilating the enterprise, The laird of Glenny, hearing 
of the movement of Cromwell's officer at once sent notice to Duchray 
of the intended surprise. 

Collecting all his available forces, Graham of Glenny had them hid in 
ambush in the pass on the front of the hill called ' "Crockmellow.' 
Having but a handful of men he was unable to take the advantage 
that his position offered, but on the arrival of Cromwell's forces a 
spirited attack was made, and a goodly number of saddles emptied. 
One account says that it was here that Colonel Reid, Kidd's principal 
officer, fell. Marching to Aberfoyle, the invaders seem to have 
marched straight to Duchray Castle, leaving desolation in their train. 
Reaching Duchray, they at once reduced that stronghold to ashes. 
Immediately on receipt of the notice of their approach, Glencairn at 
once crossed to the north side of the river, and took up a strong 
position at what is called the Pass of Aberfoyle, at the first opening of 
the lower lake. Dr. Graham says, "This point in ancient time formed 
the barrier between the low country and the most inaccessible tract 
that lies to the westward. 

Previous to the formation of the road which now stretches along the 
banks of the lake, a few men stationed in the pass could have 
repulsed an army in attempting to advance further into the High- 
lands." Here Glencairn took up his position, hiding his foot on the 
rising ground on each side of the road, and posting his horse in the 
centre. Kidd appears to have been totally unaware of the position 
occupied, by the native forces, who were completely concealed by 
the natural brushwood, and after burning Duchray Castle, attempted 
to penetrate by the pass further into the Highlands. At the word of 
command the Highlanders rushed upon them, and threw the enemy 
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into such wild confusion that it was impossible to rally them, and 
fleeing in disorder they became an easy pray to the broadswords of 
the Highlanders, who pursued them for many miles. One of Kidd's 
officers was shot by a private gentleman from the window of his 
house, which stood a little to the westward of the inn. He fell, and is 
said to have been buried near a clump of trees which still bears 'the 
name of "Badan t' Shassoniuh," or the Englishman's thicket." This 
officer is believed to have been Colonel Reid. Under date 6th 
September, 1653, a correspondent at Dalkeith, writing to a 
Government newspaper, says "Colonel Reid yet lies in a field near 
Port, by the Isle of Monteith, near which the engagement was.'" The 
Dalkeith correspondent, in his ignorance of the topography of the 
district, no doubt mistakes the first skirmish with the Glenny retainers 
for the battle of Aberfoyle. In the retreat, however, they were again 
assailed here, and pursued for many miles. Great numbers are said 
to have fallen by the way, and it is possible that Reid may have been 
shot here, but tradition does not point in that way, Some time after 
this a party of Cromwell's forces attempted to force their way to the 
north by the Passes of the Trossachs. The men of the country, who 
were Royalists, hung upon the rear of the enemy, and shot one of 
the men, whose grave marks the spot where' he fell, the place being 
still known as "Deallach-an-duine," The pass of the man." On an 
island in Loch Katrine the natives had hidden their women and 
children, and out of revenge for the insult, the soldiers resolved to 
plunder the island, violate the woman, and put the children to death. 
Randall, in his "History of Stirling," says-" With this brutal intention, 
one of the party, more expert than the rest, swam towards the island, 
to fetch the boat to his comrades, which had carried the women to 
their asylum, and lay moored in one of the creeks. His companions 
stood on the shore of the mainland, in full view of all that was to 
pass, waiting anxiously for his return with the boat. But, just as the 
swimmer had got to the nearest: point of the island, and was laying 
hold of a black rock to get on shore, a heroine stood on the very 
point where he meant to land, and hastily snatching a dagger from 
below her apron, she severed his head from his body. His party 
seeing this disaster, and relinquishing all future hopes of revenge or 
conquest, made the best of their way out of their perilous situation. 
This amazon's great grandson lives in the neighbourhood, who, 
besides others, attests the anecdote." It would be interesting to know 
if any of this heroine's descendants still live in the district, and if the 
date of her death could be ascertained. 



Cava/ier 
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Up and Down in the Lennox 
The Country of the Graeme 

In the spring of the year following the battle of Aberfoyle, General 
Monk garrisoned Cardross House with a detachment of Cromwell's 
forces. 

In a letter to the Earl of Menteith, dated at Cardross House, 17th 
May, 1604, he desired that nobleman "to order the cutting down of 
the woods of Milton and Gleshart in Aberfoyle, which are great 
shelters to the rebels and mossers, and do thereby bring great 
inconvenience to the country thereabout." The last Earl of Menteith 
had the honour of a visit from his sovereign, Charles II., previous to 
his departure from Scotland at his restoration. It so happened that 
the day was a stormy one, and the lake pretty rough, and it was 
thought unsafe to risk the king in an open boat to the island. 
Accordingly, the Earl met his Majesty in a room still pointed out in the 
farmhouse of Portend, where the necessary business was 
transacted, when His Majesty is said to have adhibited the royal 
signature to some documents.-. With the exception of the visit of our 
own gracious Queen to the lake in September, 1869, this is the last 
instance of a monarch visiting the district. 

For about 100 years this district appears to have enjoyed a 
considerable degree of tranquility, compared with other parts of the 
country after 1746. However, Dr Graham, writing in 1812, says "It 
became infested with a lawless band of depredators, whose fortunes 
had been rendered desperate by the events of 1745, and whose 
habits had become incompatible with a life of sobriety and honesty. 
These banditti consisted chiefly of emigrants from Lochaber, and the 
remoter parts of the Highlands. They seem to have made choice of 
this quarter for their principal resort, both upon account of the easy 
access which is afforded to the low country, and of the secure retreat 
which it furnished to them on their return. In the strongholds above 
the passes of this district, they led a rambling and licentious life. In 
convenient spots they erected temporary huts, where they met from 
time to time, and regaled themselves at the expense of the 
peaceable and defenceless inhabitants. The ruins of these huts are 
still to be seen in the woods. They laid the country under 
contribution, and whenever any individual was so unfortunate as to 
incur their resentment, he might lay his account with having his cattle 
carried off before morning, and was obliged to redeem them at 
whatever price the plunderer were pleased to stipulate." The 
exertions of the inhabitants, aided by the military stationed at 
Inversnaid, was found insufficient to exterminate this nest of villains. 
This district principally owes the suppression of them, and its 
consequent tranquility, to the wisdom and activity of one individual, 
the late Nicol Graham, Esq. of Gartmore. He had been originally 
bred to the bar, and to a skill in general jurisprudence he joined a 
profound knowledge of the particular interests of the Highlands of 
Scotland. This was indeed a subject to which he had turned his 
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attention at an early period of life, and the important hints which were 
suggested by him concerning the improvement and civilisation of the 
Highlands not only procured him the correspondence and friendship 
of the Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, but they were actually adopted in 
some measure in the subsequent arrangements. By his exertions, in 
co-operation with General Churchill, the Commander-in-Chief in 
Scotland, and with the law officers of the Crown, very effectual 
measures were taken to restore tranquility to the country. Mr 
Graham, from his intimate knowledge of the country, was enabled to 
trace the depredators through all their haunts, and he drove them by 
degrees from all their strongholds. The ringleaders were 
apprehended; some of them were executed, others were banished, 
and some, who gave hopes of their leading a more inoffensive life for 
the future, were permitted to pass the remainder of their lives in 
peace. , 

The numerous families of Graham owe their origin to the one great 
fountain, the Earldom. The history of these families is very 
interesting, and not a few of them have produced men eminent in 
their various walks of life, the family of Duchray being remarkable for 
their varied accomplishments. It seems uncertain about what time 
the first of the family held Duchray. They are descended, through 
their mother, from the fourth Earl of Monteith, who was killed in the 
duel by the Tutor of Appin. This Earl had a son, George, who had a 
charter of the King's lands of Easter Rednock. George had one son, 
James, who had an only daughter, who married John Graham of 
Duchray, and thus conveyed the estate of Rednock to her husband, 
who was the first Mr Graham of Duchray and Rednock. He was the 
father of the somewhat distinguished Captain Graham of Duchray, 
who was the friend and associate in arms of the Earl of Glencairn in 
his expedition in 1653. His descendant was the accomplished Mr 
Graham of Duchray, who was the author of the well-known " Memoir 
of Glencairn's Expedition. "He also wrote a history of the various 
parishes forming the Stewartry of Menteith. This gentleman was very 
learned, being educated to the profession of W.S, but gave himself 
up to literary pursuits, and was held in the very highest esteem by 
the country generally. He was appointed sole tutor to Colin Campbell 
of Carwhin, father of one. of the Earls of Breadalbane. He was 
succeeded in the estate by Captain John Graham of the 42 nd 
Regiment, who was well known for his literary and other 
accomplishments. He married Miss Christian Murray, daughter of 
Robert Murray of Glencairnaig, chief of the McGregors, This lady's 
life was somewhat romantic. In 1746 her father's property was 
burned down, after the battle of Culloden; she a girl of 13 years 
escaping in her nightdress from the burning ruins. Captain Graham 
was succeeded in the property by the late General Graham. 
We are not aware at present at what time the family of Kirkton of 
Aberfoyle sprang from the parent stem, and there does not appear to 
have been much notice taken of the family during the more troublous 
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times in Scottish history, but latterly the family has produced at least 
one member who must rank as one of the leading heroes of the 
name, Although proprietor of Kirkton, the family are said to have 
resided at Upper Glenny, where the subject of our sketch was born 
about the year 1770. In early life he entered the Madras Fusiliers, 
where he was promoted to the rank captain. In 1799 that powerful 
eastern monarch, Tippoo Sultan, was suspected of intriguing with the 
French, and the Fusiliers formed part of the forces in the expedition, 
under Sir David Baird, against that monarch. At the storming of the 
fortress of Seringapatam, Captain Graham led the forlorn hope, and 
planted the British standard on its heights. Reaching the summit; he 
turned round and waved the regimental colours, and calling on his 
men to follow him. His soldiers poured up the heights, and soon the 
storming was over arid the citadel won. The gallant young Captain 
was found dead on the top of a heap of slain, his right hand grasping 
his sword, and his left the banner of his country. In a splendid 
painting of the capture of the stronghold, Graham is represented with 
the standard in one hand and his hat in the other, while Sir David 
Baird is standing in the breach pointing to that hero, and directing 
others to follow the colours, and Tippoo Sultan, and his French 
General, Chapuy, are near him and the colours. Tippoo Sultan's 
body was found of where he stood. At the presentation of new 
colours to the regiment by Sir Charles Napier, who was called by the 
natives "the devil's son," he said that when they were again unfurled 
in war, he hoped that brave men like Graham would be found to 
carry them to victory, The latest hero of the clan was Lieutenant 
Nicol Graham of the 90th Regiment was the youngest son of the late 
Major Graham of Over Glenny, but was born at his father's seat of 
Graham's Castle, Irvine, and was consequently a native of Ayrshire. 
Lieutenant Graham entered upon his duties as a soldier when a 
mere youth, and at a time when the country was roused to 
indignation by the intrigues of the Czar Nicholas against Turkey. He 
was on duty with his regiment during the whole of the Crimean 
campaign, never missing a single day, and besides being a gallant 
officer, he was also a true soldier of the Cross, never missing an 
opportunity of labouring for the advancement of Christ's kingdom, 
and the cause of that Saviour with whom he had himself found 
peace, or of speaking to his companions in arms regarding their 
eternal welfare. On the night of the 8th September, 1855, he led his 
men against, the Redan Fort, and although wounded in the neck, he 
was the last to leave the scene of blood and carnage. 
On his return from the Crimea he was presented by the Provost and 
Town Council of Irvine with the freedom of the burgh, and a sword 
valued at £50. Shortly afterwards, being ordered on active service, 
he followed that renowned hero, Sir Colin Campbell, with his 
regiment to the relief of Lucknow. While in the act of cheering on his 
men at Allambagh, he was mortally wounded. Asking the doctor if his 
wound was mortal, he was informed that it was, then came the reply, 
characteristic of this young soldiers life, "Well, I die doing my duty." 
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In concluding this short sketch of the modern heroes of the name, 
we cannot do better than quote the words of one who wrote of Nicol 
thus 

"And now in Lieutenant Nicol Graham we are called to lament 
another glorious, but most mournful sacrifice. Side by aide with Neill, 
leading the first company of his regiment, and cheering on his brave 
companions-in arms to the relief of Lucknow, he fell by the stroke of 
war while carrying deliverance and safety, the most precious fruits of 
peace, to the sons and daughters of his country. It was a fitting close 
to a high career, exercising at once the noblest daring of the 
dauntless spirit, and the deepest sympathies of the humane and 
gallant heart. And yet, to those who remember how few are the years 
since he was moving in the midst of us, a bright and gallant, 
generous boy, it is like the dimness and anguish of a troubled dream 
to think of him as sleeping in that gory bed. Nor of those, who but a 
few brief months ago, welcomed him back from the Crimea to Irvine, 
where his boyish years were spent, and assembled to put into his 
hands his well-earned sword. Are there many whose eye will not 
grow dim, as they recall his simple, modest, manly bearing, or a 
those touching words in which, while acknowledging the gift of his 
follow-townsmen and the freedom of the, burgh, he expressed his 
gratitude to the a Beneficent Providence which had brought him 
through the perils of the war. For, with all his native daring, there was 
nothing loose or reckless in his courage. It was based upon the 
principles, and sustained by the faith of the Christian, and when 
occasion called for it, he could speak for Him in whom he learned to 
repose his faith. There are some who will not soon forget the 
indignant scorn with which the young soldier, usually so courteous 
and gentle, put down the open-mouthed blasphemies of a wretched 
scoffer, who was pesting him in a public place with his ribaldries, "I 
despise you, sir. I despise any who would speak in such terms of the 
Bible." Little more was said, and little more was needed. He knew 
what the Bible had been to him amidst the weary months of the 
trenches of Sebastopol, he knew the courage and the comforts he 
had drawn from its blessed pages the night before the assault on the 
Redan, where, when the hour for action came, he was the first to 
mount the breach, and amongst the last, bleeding and wounded, to 
leave the conflict and carnage. Those who fall in the maturity of their 
power and the splendour of their deeds, must, and will be, more 
widely known, and live longer in the annals of their country; but there 
are few, if any, who have passed to the grave with more deep 
regrets, or will live longer in the memory and hearts of those who 
knew him, than Lieutenant Nicol Graham, 90th Perthshire Light 
Infantry." 

We have sunny recollections of the gallant old Major, and well 
remember the occasion when the sad news reached the old soldier. 
He was then residing at his early home at the Lake of Monteith. 
Advancing to the writer, he shook him warmly by the hand, and, as; 
the tear stood in his eye, he exclaimed, " Have you heard of the fate 
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of my brave boy, Nicol: Replying that we had, he added, "He was a 
good lad, Nicol," Old Major Graham was the last who was interred in 
the choir of the ancient church on the Lake of Monteith The scene 
will not soon be forgotten, and many tears fell as the mourners, 
seated in their blackened boat, and plied by muffled oars, steered 
away from the shore, to lay one who was loved and respected 
beside the ancient heroes who slumber amid the dim vaults of 
Inchmahome 
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The Country of the Graeme 

Stretching along either aide of that princely valley through which the 
sluggish Forth winds its way, there existed a line of military stations, 
or watch towers. The southern line is believed to have connected the 
two Firths, at least, they are still traceable as far as Buchanan, on 
the Endrick. The northern line seems to have terminated at 
Gartmore. These boroughs are believed by the most competent 
writers on the subject to be of Celtic origin. All bear the same name 
of "Caer," or Keir. The forts existing in the centre of the valley are of 
Roman origin, and bear the name of "Peels." Gartmore is said to be 
a corruption of "Caer Mohr," the great fort. 

After the passing of the Roads and Bridges Bill, and the 
improvement of the Statute Labour Roads in the district in 1788, 
Gartmore became a place of some note. In 1806, Dr Graham 
published his "Sketches of Perthshire;" Scott followed with the "Lady 
of the Lake" in 1810, and "Rob Roy" in 1818. These, but more 
especially the last two, occasioned an immense influx of visitors to 
this beautiful district, and Gartmore, being on the highroad to the 
north, all traffic of whatever sort passed through it. Backed up at that 
period by an enterprising and resident proprietary, it became one of 
the most flourishing districts in the whole country. About the 
beginning of the century the Highland cattle trade was in its glory, 
and the graziers here being more or less extensively engaged in that 
branch of industry, money circulated so freely that one and all 
seemed to partake in the prosperity. 

About this time a "commercial enterprise," locally known as the 
"Gartmore Bank," was projected. The concern was to consist of a 
board of directors, with William Graham, Esq. of Gartmore, as 
governor. The enterprise was floated, and the notes printed off ready 
for signature, but Mr Graham, receiving information that it was sure 
sooner or later to collapse and bring ruin on the district, very wisely 
refused to adhibit his signature, and the affair fell to the ground. One 
of the notes was in the possession of the late Rev, Mr Russell, 
minister of the U.P. Church, Buchlyvie, with the words Gartmore 
printed in the watermark, but we are not aware of any others being 
preserved in this quarter. 

During the early part of the present century Gartmore was very 
noticeable for men of education, a considerable number being 
educated for the ministry, but, with a few exceptions, after 
completing their education; settled down to private life. It was also 
remarkable for what one would term acute business men, and we 
know of few country districts whose sons have reached the 
commercial eminence like those who left Gartmore during the first 
half of the present century. 

This village has a fine circulating library, presented by the firm of J. & 
A. McDonald the wall-known Glasgow merchants, who are natives of 
the district, and have always taken a warm interest in the progress 
and welfare of the village. 
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Gartmore had a somewhat remote connection with the poet Burns. 
The poet visited Glasgow for the purpose of seeing his "brither bard," 
William Reid, the well-known bookseller. Mr Reid was married to a 
lady of the name of Christian Wood, a native of this village, and she 
had the honour of entertaining Burns on that occasion. 
It is not generally known that the first victory achieved by the 
renowned General Wolfe was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Gartmore. When a subaltern, Wolfe had the active command of the 
Inversnaid Garrison, and is said to have been the officer who led the 
picquet that captured "Young Rob Roy;" at a place called "Balloch 
Roy; or "The Red Pass," while on his way to the fair of Gartmore. 
Five years afterwards this intrepid officer fell, the hero of Quebec. 
The views from several points in and around the village are 
commanding and beautiful and there are several places in the district 
of considerable interest. About a mile north-west of the village is 
Blairnaboard, which derives its name from being the residence of the 
bards to the early lairds of Gartmore. We are not aware of the time 
when the last of the order ceased to reside here, but they existed in 
Scotland to a comparatively late date, the last of this race of 
chronologers being "Nial Macvurich," who died in 1726. This man 
and his ancestors had been in the service of the Clanranald family 
for several generations, and it is to be regretted that at his death a 
large number of valuable Gaelic MSS, were lost. Also in the 
neighbourhood is a farm of the name of Spittal, which was the 
residence of a Knight Templar, which order was exterminated by 
order of the Pope in 1330. 

Immediately to the south of the village was the "Tapaltae" of the 
district. These were round mounds; called in English "Law," but 
corrupted into "Tapaltae," which simply means the top of the Law, 
where the civil and criminal affairs of the barony were executed. 
Near this is the somewhat romantic glen of Claggan, where a 
singular fatality occurred some years ago. A young gentleman 
belonging to the district had been visiting his sweetheart at a 
neighbouring farm, and not returning, he was afterwards found at the 
bottom of a steep cliff, over which he must have fallen. It was 
believed by many that he was thrown over by a rival, who was known 
to be near the place at the time the tragedy was supposed to have 
occurred. About 80 years ago, a very tragic occurrence happened, at 
the close of one of the annual markets then held in the village of 
Gartmore, to a cattle dealer from Glendochard, who had a large 
drove for sale. He was generally assisted in his dealings by a young 
son but by some strange presentiment he refused to accompany his 
father on that occasion. The father then called in the assistance of a 
young lad, son of a widow, who had the reputation of being the 
swiftest runner in Glendochard. Returning from the market next 
night, the two were waylaid and murdered on the hill overlooking the 
Lake of Monteith, at a place called "Tobernareal," now known as the 
"Typers," which was a near road from the market to Callander. The 
well-known Hugh McPherson (having to leave the market to avoid 
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apprehension for horse-lifting, passed the night in a cave at 
Cragdhu, and still known as McPherson's Cave, it being a favourite 
haunt of his when under hidings) heard several screams and loud 
talking, but supposing it to be Gypsies, he paid no attention to it, but 
on leaving the cave in the morning he was horrified to find the bodies 
and recollecting that he might have been the means of saving their 
lives, if he had paid any attention to the screams. The body of the 
boy was found a short distance from that of his companion, and it 
was believed that after running this distance, and seeing the fate of 
his employer, had succumbed to fright. After robbing their victims the 
two supposed murderers returned to the village of Gartmore and 
ordered their dinner in the Inn, but after it was served they were 
unable to partake of it. It was afterwards supposed that they spent 
the following night in a plantation on the farm of Ward, and then left 
for the south. At this time two men disappeared from Glendochard, 
one of them said to be the son of a teacher. About 40 years 
afterwards an old cattle-dealer, who bad been on the English road 
for years, had repeatedly observed a stone-breaker on the Kent 
road, who invariably turned his back on the drover as he 
approached, this being quite the reverse of the custom of the 
surfacemen, who always liked a chat with the Highland drovers. His 
suspicions were aroused, and he determined to see who the man 
was, and looking him sternly in the face, he discovered in the old 
haggard roadman the features of his old teacher's son, and the 
supposed perpetrator of the "Typers" tragedy. Accosting him in 
Gaelic with, "Ay, man, is't here ye are?" the old roadman choked out, 
"Ay, it's here I am." On his return from London the stone breaker was 
not at his accustomed place, and on asking one of his neighbours 
where he was, he was told that he had left the place the very night 
that he passed with the cattle. As was customary in those days, each 
passer pulled a piece of heather and threw it on the spot where the 
bodies were found, thus forming a heather cairn. In our early days 
there were two large heaps, but as the road is now very seldom 
used, the remains of the cairns are nearly obliterated. 
About a mile south of the village is the most interesting 
neighbourhood of Chapelarroch, so called from the ruins of one of 
the churches which held off the Priory of Inchmahome. The Gaelic 
word "Larroch" being used for the English one of foundation. This 
chapel was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and some places in the 
neighbourhood still retain the name, such as Dalmary, i.e., "Mary's 
Town." From an inventory of the iron work of this religious house, 
taken in 1678, we find it contained in all "Fourtie-six stenchers, eight 
cleeks, and the iron yait:" This chapel is believed to have been 
destroyed in 1659, but the quarter continued to be an occasional 
preaching station by the ministers of Drymen till about 35 years ago. 
Formerly this was a place of some note, and has long flourished in 
the local history of the country. In early times the population was 
considerable, and the quarter was known under the two designations 
of the Chapel and the Loir. The former stood on the north aide of the 
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Keltie, while the latter was on the south, and it was here that all the 
notable transactions took place. Gaelic scholars tell as that Keltie is 
a corruption of "Celtie," or the brook of the house, from the church on 
its banks ; "Loir," i.e., beautiful, although all the transactions enacted 
here did not partake of that character. What one would call its 
military history, like its ecclesiastical one, had a very early origin. In 
1650 we read that a company of northern outlaws, under one 
Captain McTormud, had seized on some lands in Aberfoyle 
belonging to the King of Kippen. Invading the barony of Drummond, 
they halted for refreshment at the Loir public-house. Information 
having been despatched to Arnprior, he at once rode to the Loir, with 
a number of his retainers on horseback. Reaching the place 
unobserved by the outlaws, who were inside drinking, he fastened 
the doors and set fire to the house, and despite their tears and 
entreaties, the Captain and his 23 associates fell victims to the 
flames. 

The next event occurred in 1691, between Rob Roy and his 
clansmen on the one hand, and the military on the other. On this 
occasion McGregor is said to have had 500 men of all sorts under 
him. The event is said, by the minister of Port, to have been a 
"military diversion in favour of his legitimate sovereign," while his 
brother clergyman of Kippen sets it down as a "harrying of the 
parish." At this time Cardross House was garrisoned by a party of the 
Western Militia, who attacked McGregor at Kinochlachan, where a 
sharp engagement took place, the soldiers being repulsed with 
considerable loss. Up till recently the graves of the fallen were 
visible. A number of interesting incidents connected with this 
engagement are described in "Summer at the Lake of Menteith," 
In 1716, Rob Roy, in his own military fashion, relieved His Grace's 
factor of the rents. Mr Graham, the chamberlain's son, had been 
collecting the Martinmas rents at Loir, and at the time, the holdings 
being very small, the collection lasted over two days. On the 
afternoon of the second day Rob put in an appearance, and 
captured the cash. It will no doubt astonish some people to learn that 
the two days' drawings amounted to under £25, The following letter, 
taken from the Wodrow correspondence, confirms this statement :- 
"November 23, 171 6. -I doubt not but ye've heard that Rob Roy has 
carried off young Killearn, and 470 merks of Montrose's money, and 
wished he had gotten James Graham. A, P," 

Thirty-four years after this the sons of Rob Roy assembled in the 
same house, and laid their plans for the carrying off of Jean Kay. 
Up to about 1830 this place was the scene of many party fights 
among the rival sections of the neighbourhood, but after the 
extinction of this notable publichouse matters assumed a more 
peaceful and prosperous form. 

In 1700 a singular instance of English temerity occurred in the 
district. In that year Wilkie, the satirical poet, and Churchill, intending 
to visit Aberfoyle, drove from Glasgow as far as Drymen. Passing the 
night there, they next day proceeded across the hill towards 
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Gartmore. Nothing can be bleaker than the scene which presents 
itself near the summit of the hill, after the view of Strathendrick is lost 
on the south, and before the Vale of Menteith presents itself to the 
spectator on the north. Reaching this point, the two Southerners 
were horrified at the forlorn appearance of the scene before them, 
and fancying they had reached the utmost verge of civilisation, they 
turned their horses, and sought shelter for the night at Buchanan 
Castle. In the absence of His Grace they were entertained by the 
chamberlain for three days with real Highland hospitality, partaking 
freely of old claret and mutton. On returning to London, the satirical 
poet wrote his celebrated poem of the "Prophecy of Famine," in 
which he introduced the scene on Drymen Muir with wonderful effect, 
but he omitted to mention the liberal entertainment they received at 
Buchanan Castle. 

A most interesting old lady died at Gartfarran in this neighbourhood 
in 1 823. She was born at Gartrenich in 1 733, being at the time of her 
death in her 90th year. This lady's ancestors, although proprietors of 
Drumcryne in Kilmaronock, were farmers in Gartrenich, under the 
Montrose family, for several generations. She was very intelligent, 
and being of an historical turn of mind, was well versed in all the 
remarkable events which had occurred in the district during the 
troubled times in which she lived. During " the year of the '46" Gregor 
Glun Dhu, of Glengyle, raised 200 of his clan in the cause of 
Charles, and marched south to join him on a Sunday. He halted at 
Aberfoyle for rest and refreshment to his men on the green in front of 
where the hotel now stands. At this time the feeling in favour of the 
Pretender was very strong in the valley, and the young ladies of the 
district, hearing that "the clan was out," rushed from the church and 
their homes to pour forth their loving encouragement to the men who 
were risking their lives and their all in the cause of him whom they 
believed to be their natural sovereign. During the halt, which lasted 
some hours, the ladies could be soon actively engaged furnishing 
cockades for the bonnets of the officers and men. Miss McFarlane, 
the lady referred to, was one of those young ladies, and in her later 
years often spoke of this incident. In 1754 she was on the road 
leading to Aberfoyle, and met the soldiers with "Young Rob Roy" as 
their prisoner. She took particular notice of the straw rope which 
bound his legs. During her life-time the seasons then, as now, 
seemed to have been somewhat irregular. She remembered of 
barley being sown, out, and stacked with out a shower, and another 
season which was quite the reverse, nothing coming to maturity, and 
prices rising to famine pitch. One season she spoke of as the year of 
the green peas. It is worthy of note that the finest crop of oats 
between Glasgow and the Highlands grew on Gartfarran in 1826, 
commonly known as the "drouthy summer." 

Gartmore, like other parts of the country, was famous for its large 
sacramental gatherings, and many were the orgies and romantic 
incidents witnessed at these meetings. We remember one occasion 
of a certain well-known local vocalist, who was officiating in the tent. 
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The clergyman having finished his discourse, he expected his 
assistant to arrive to take his place before the singing was 
concluded. In giving out the psalm, he told the precentor to sing on 
until Mr So-and-So would arrive. The clergyman, however, was 
somehow delayed, and the precentor getting tired, astonished the 
congregation by vaulting out of the "box." " Hullo, Geordie, what's 
up?" exclaimed one of the audience. "Up, by George; I've roared till 
my guts is sair, and I'll sing nae mair," and immediately he made 
tracks for the "Black Bull," 

This village had also its share of local characters. The first we will 
mention was a well-known female worthy, who rejoiced in the 
cognomen of "Bell the Racer," whose career was a very chequered 
one. In youth she was a tall, handsome, and powerful woman, and 
acquired her name from attending every public gathering of whatever 
description in the country. It was her custom to travel to Perth, 
Stirling, and Glasgow, to attend the Justiciary Courts. Justice of 
Peace Courts were frequently held in the country villages, and at 
these Bell was a frequent visitor. On one occasion, when returning 
from court, our heroine got benighted. Entering a house she refused 
to leave, and a stout lad was placed to watch the intruder. During the 
night the the watcher began to "nod." Bell seeing this, clenched her 
fist, and dealt him a "lunge" in the ear, which sent him sprawling on 
the hearth, and exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, "It's death by the 
law to sleep on sentry." 

We shall only mention one other, who was of a quiet and harmless 
disposition, but exceedingly fond of his gun. William was a jobbing 
joiner to trade, and always contrived to carry his gun with him, and 
when jobs were scarce, his favourite fowling-piece formed the means 
of his subsistence. On one occasion, when employed at the house of 
a worthy elder in the parish of Drymen, it was a clear frosty night in 
mid winter, just a rare night for a shot. During family worship Willie 
had his aye on the green kail at the back of the house, and presently 
a fine hare hopped into the garden, This temptation could not be 
overcome, and Willie, gently opening a board in the window, 
presented the gun just past the farmer's ear, who was engaged in 
prayer. Instantly click want the hammer, off went the shot, and down 
tumbled the hare. The elder sprang to his feet with a yell. "She's 
gone," whispered the sportsman. "Who's gone?" gasped the elder, 
"The maukin," quoth Willie. Poor William, who lived alone, was one 
day found dead, killed by the contents of his favourite gun. 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE GR/EME. 
The estate of Gartmore has long been looked upon as one of the 
finest in the western district of Scotland. This splendid residence, 
built on a commanding eminence on the hill of Gartmore, is seen 
from all parts of the country, and formerly was reckoned in some 
respects second to none in the county. Dr Graham, writing in 1812, 
says of this magnificent residence" In passing Gartmore House, the 
seat of Mr Cunningham Graham, the curiosity of the traveller will be 
gratified by spending an hour in seeing a house which, even in a 
country less rude than this, would be justly reckoned elegant. The 
drawing-room, both in its dimensions and style of finishing, is 
perhaps one of the most elegant north of the Tweed: Its fine gardens 
and beautiful grounds, backed up by luxurious plantations, make this 
a really princely home, and although it has passed through many 
changes, it is still one of the most admired seats in the county of 
Perth. The family have long held a high position in the affections of 
the people, and deservedly so, for few families, whatever their 
distinction, have shown each a largeness of heart and depth of 
friendship towards those around or under them than the old and 
honourable family of the Grahame of Gartmore: their kindness of 
nature and warmth of disposition has descended from father to son 
in a remarkable degree, through a long line of ancestry, down to the 
present generation. Although none of the members of the family 
have taken a prominent place in their country's history, yet many of 
its sons have been endowed with rare accomplishments, which they 
used in promoting the well-being of their native district. 
After the execution of Murdoch, Duke of Albany, in 1425, the 
Earldom of Menteith was vested in the Crown. In 1427 the King 
conferred it on Malise Graham, Earl of Strathearn, This Earl had 
three sons, his second being Sir John, who got the estate of Kilbride. 
This gentleman appears to have been a dashing knight, being known 
as "Sir John of the bright sword." He held charters of the lands of 
"Port, Coldon, Monievrachie, with the Loch of Inchmahome and the 
islands thereof." He appears to have had at least five sons, who 
founded the families of Gartmore, Preston, Netherby, Norton, 
Conyers, &c. 

The first laird of Gartmore of the name of Graham appears to have 
been Robert, second son of John, fourth Earl of Monteith. Robert 
dying without issue, was succeeded in the property by a young 
brother, Gilbert. Gilbert was succeeded by his son John, who 
appears to have left no sons, but an only daughter. This lady married 
the Honourable John Alexander, third son of the first, and somewhat 
famous, Earl of Stirling, who received charters of the estate dated in 
1636. Having no sons, but one daughter, he in 1642 sold the estate 
to John Graham of Duchray and Dounans, who was the lineal 
descendant of Sir John Graham of Kilbride. 

John Graham, of Dounans and Gartmore, sold Duchray, and 
purchased Gallingad, in Dumbartonshire. He had two sons, William 
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and Walter. William had the estate of Polder and Gallingad, and 
Walter held the estate of Dounans, and purchased Gallingad from 
his brother. From various notices of William, he appears to have 
been a gentleman of some distinction, and, along with his father, was 
appointed leader of the Earl of Monteith's retainers after the death of 
his son, Lord Kinpont. William succeeded his father in 1650, and 
received a baronetcy in 1665. He married Lady Elizabeth Graham 
daughter of Lord Kinpont, and sister of the eighth and last Earl of 
Monteith and Airth, at whose death he received the moveables and 
family papers. Sir William's eldest son was baptized in the church of 
Port on the 22nd January, 1667, when Thos. Graham in Monduy and 
McLachlan were witnesses. In April of the following year Sir William 
was admitted an elder of that parish. He was succeeded by his son, 
Sir John, who was the second and last baronet of Gartmore. He died 
in 1708, without issue. Sir John's only sister, Mary Graham, married 
James Hodge of Gladsmuir. Robert Graham of Galingad succeeded 
his cousin, Sir John, and was the first Mr Graham of Gartmore and 
Gallingad. This gentleman had one son, Nicol, who in 1732 married 
Lady Margaret Cunningham, daughter of William, Earl of Glencairn. 
This was a most energetic and accomplished gentleman, an elegant 
writer and no mean poet. He had originally been bred to the bar, and 
to a skill in general jurisprudence he joined a profound knowledge of 
the particular interests of the Highlands of Scotland. To this subject, 
in fact, he had turned his attention at an early period of life. During 
the premiership of Sir Robert Walpole he wrote him concerning the 
improvement and civilization of the Highlands. This secured him the 
friendship and correspondence of this able minister. He was the first 
to suggest the Highland Roads and Bridges Act. Gartmore House 
has thus the honour of securing for Scotland one of the most 
valuable statutes ever passed. He was appointed Receiver-General 
on the Island of Jamaica, and on retiring from his important duties 
was presented by the Assembly with a splendid service of plate. His 
situation there led him to have slaves in his service, although 
strongly opposed in principle to that mode of service, but to those in 
this humble position he was kind and indulgent, and in one of his 
poems he says- 

"Be mind the care to sooth the wretch's woe, 
And wipe the tears that down his visage flow," 
Dr Anderson, the biographer of Smollet, thus alludes to this 
ornament of the family- "Mr Graham was a favourite eleve of 
Smollet's, and often domesticated with him at Chelsea. He came 
very near his master in the predominant excellencies of his mind and 
heart. A considerable portion of elegant and useful knowledge, a 
quick comprehension, a fertile fancy, a cultivated taste, a tender and 
benevolent mind, and an aptitude to colloquial vivacity and convivial 
hilarity, enlivened by wit, and chastened by gentlemanly manners, 
qualified him to rank among the first ornaments of social and 
domestic life." Mr Graham visited home in the year 1764, and on the 
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passage out wrote a spirited poetical epistle, in which the following 
lines occur- 

"Yet curst that wretch whose bosom does not know 
The tender feelings of luxurious woe, 
He leaves a mistress with a tearless eye, 
And quits a friend without one parting sigh." 
There existed at one time in the house of Gartmore a small painting 
of a beautiful lady, with the undernoted lines written by him on the 
back- 

"Hers is each grace that elegance bestows, 
And every charm that magic beauty owes; 
But mystic silence hides from tattling fame 
The sacred letters of her much-loved name." 
On his return from the West Indies, Mr Graham set himself earnestly 
to work for the improvement of his native district, which he found in a 
very lawless condition, with no one either able or willing to take the 
lead for procuring a more peaceful settlement of the country. By his 
co-operation with the Commander, in. Chief, General Churchill, and 
other military officers of the Crown, he soon restored tranquility to his 
country. 

This gentleman had a splendid library, and left some valuable MSS. 
relating to the state of the country at the time at which he lived. At his 
death, however, it was sadly robbed, the MSS. being handed over by 
the late Dr Graham of Aberfoyle to Sir Walter Scott, and from these 
papers the great wizard received some of his most valuable notes 
and interesting traditions. 

He was succeeded by his son Robert, who served heir to his father 
in 1776. This gentleman, to say the least of it, was very "thrifty." He 
greatly extended his estate by purchase, and otherwise improved his 
property. Mr Graham was the recognised Jehu of the district, always 
running four, with postilions, having a singular fancy for "dun" horses. 
His driving feats were sometimes of a reckless nature. On one 
occasion, during a protracted frost, be drove four-in. hand across the 
Lake of Monteith, to the terror of the startled spectators. He was 
succeeded by his son, William Cunningham Graham. This laird was 
also endowed with many accomplishments, but by his reckless style 
of living he sadly reduced his position and brought his fine estate to 
the verge of ruin. The beautiful property was robbed of its old 
ornamental timber, and the contents of his beautiful mansion came 
under the icy hammer of the auctioneer. The house was shut up, and 
desolation reigned for a time round the old home. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, the well-known and highly esteemed Robert 
Cunningham Graham of Ardoch, who was one of the most liberal 
and large hearted of men. When it became known that he was 
returning to take possession of the old hereditary home, the 
sympathy of the country was deeply moved, and his arrival was a 
day of much rejoicing. The gentlemen of the neighbourhood and the 
tenantry on the estate met him on horseback about five miles from 
home, a complete regiment, reminding one of the palmy days of 
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yeomanry. Near the village a veritable army, of all classes, from all 
parts of the country, met him. And as he stood on the steps of the 
old baronial hall, uttering words of thankfulness for the outburst of 
feeling thus displayed in his honour, and as the cheering rung 
through the woods, and the music rolled on the air, a was like the 
return of an exiled Prince to claim the ancestral crown. And 
assuredly Mr Graham did not belie their expectations. Possessed of 
a warm heart, and a kind and courteous disposition, he soon made 
many friends. Setting himself to work for the improvement of his 
property, and bettering the condition of his tenantry, he took 
advantage of every scheme to further that end. 
Along with the late William Lennie of Ballochneck, and the present 
Mr McLachlan of Auchentroig, he founded the Buchlyvie and 
Gartmore Agricultural Association, and on the show being held at 
Gartmore for the first time, he generously entertained its members. 
He was the first chairman of the Forth and Clyde Junction Railway, 
and took a great interest in that undertaking. He was succeeded by 
his son, William C. Bontine Graham, the present esteemed 
proprietor. 
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Killearn 

The name of this beautiful village and district is said to be derived 
from its ancient religious building, being situated at or near a clump 
of the then prevailing kind of timber, viz., Arn, hence Cell-arn, that is 
church of the alder trees, and which latterly gave the name to the 
parish. Built under the shadow of the proudest wing of the Lennox 
Fells, on a commanding position between the valley of the Blane and 
the Endrick, the situation is one of great beauty and interest. This 
village comes first into notice in the year 1320, when the Earl of 
Lennox, at the head of fourteen other notables of the county, 
assembled at the "Kirk of Killearn to settle a family feud of the 
Leirmonths," Thomas Leirmonth, Laird of Cremannan, had just paid 
nature's debt, and the gathering was to settle the "tochers" of the 
three daughters, his heiresses. No doubt the members of the inquest 
were composed of the chief men of the district, whose names, with 
three exceptions, have all passed from the roll of Scottish surnames. 
These were- Maurice Buchanan of Buchanan, Duncan McEdolf, 
Eugen McKessan of Garchiel, Malcolm McMurdock, Kessann Innes 
of Finichtenent, Gillispie MacSawel of Ledlewan, John McGilchrist, 
Malise MacAlbane of West Finnich, Gilchrist MacKessan, Gilbert 
Macpadds, Gilchrist MacGilbert, and Padmund Maceggo. With the 
exceptions referred to, these names have all succumbed to the 
vicissitudes of 500 years. 

The lands of Killearn, at an early period, belonged to the then 
powerful family of Galbraith, the chief of the race being laird of 
Culcreuch. About 1455 it fell into the hands of Patrick, the 14th laird 
of Buchanan, who married the heiress, and along with his bride got 
the lands of Killearn and Auchinreoch. The estate remained in the 
hands of the Buchanan's for about a hundred years, when it seems 
to have passed into the family of the Marquis of Montrose. In 1560 
William, second Marquis of Montrose, granted the estate to his 
second son, along with the neighbouring lands of Ibert and Drumbeg, 
This family held the estate up till 1750, when it passed into the hands 
of a Mr Scott. 

The Grahams of Killearn were people of some note. One of them 
represented the county in the British Parliament about 1700. They 
greatly improved the property, and were the first in the district to 
introduce ornamental plantations, being also the earliest in 
introducing the "larch" into Scotland. The last laird of the name of 
Graham was the gentleman who was honoured by Rob Roy with 
three weeks captivity on the island in Loch Katrine in 1716. 
The Mr Scott already mentioned purchased the property about 1750, 
and his only daughter and heiress was married to Sir James 
Montgomery, who was at that time Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
This was a gentleman of great taste and improvement, being the first 
to introduce "hedging, and laying out the estate in suitable fields, and 
granting feuing ground for the village." To encourage his people in 
improvement, so that they might reap the benefit, he gave long 
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lenses of 57 years' duration. These were granted from 1780 to 1787- 
the last we believe expired in 1844. The rents varying from 5 shillings 
to 20 shillings per acre. This system was found neither to be 
beneficial to landlord nor tenant. Dr Graham, writing in 1 841 , says, "- 
Now, forty years afterwards, when some of the leases have expired, 
and the others will expire in the course of four years, more than one 
half of the tenants have become, bankrupts, and have been ejected; 
only three are wealthy, yet their houses, fences, and lauds, are 
behind the average rate of improvement." 

In 1814 the estate was purchased by John Blackburn, Esq., 
Jamaica, who built the present beautiful mansion on the banks of the 
Blane. This family have for three generations been very highly and 
deservedly popular, in the county. The late accomplished proprietor 
was unwearied in his exertions to promote the advancement of the 
district, taking a deep interest in every under-taking that tended to 
further that end. He represented the County in Parliament for a long 
period of years, and was the energetic chairman of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway, before it passed into the management of the 
North British: 

The oldest family in this parish is that of Carbeth. This ancient and 
honourable family derived its existence from Sir Walter, third of the 
name, and thirteenth, laird of Buchanan, who married Isabella 
Stewart, daughter of Murdoch Stewart, Duke of Albany, and 
Governor of Scotland. The issue of this marriage was three sons,- 
Patrick, the successor; Maurice, who became treasurer to the 
Dauphiness of France; and the third son was Thomas, who received 
charters of the lands of Carbeth. He had two sons-Thomas, who 
succeeded him, and John, who received the estate of Ballat. 
Thomas, third of the name, and third laird, succeeded his uncle, who 
received a renewal of his charters from Haldane of Gleneagles He 
married first a daughter of Douglas of Mains, and had issue- 
Thomas, who succeeded him; and secondly, a daughter of 
Buchanan of Buchanan, and by her he had five sons and one 
daughter, who was the maternal ancestor of Rob Roy, This 
gentleman was succeeded by his son, Thomas, the fourth of the 
name, and fourth laird; who was succeeded by Thomas, fifth of the 
name, and fifth laird, This gentleman had one son, and one daughter 
who was married to Galbraith of Balgair. Thomas, sixth of the name, 
and sixth laird, married a grand-daughter of Colquhoun of Luss, and 
had two sons, John and Walter. John, first of that name, and seventh 
laird, married a daughter of Buchanan of Rose, and by her had two 
sons, John and Moses, and two daughters. Moses received the 
estate of Glins. The eldest daughter married Forrester of Polder. 
John, second of the name, and eighth laird, married first Miss 
Cleland, daughter of the proprietor of Wardhead, and had issue two 
daughters. One of these married the laird of Boquhan, the other 
married Callander of Westerton. His second marriage was with Miss 
Steven, and along with his bride he got the estates of Easter Catter 
and Finnichtenant. By this lady he had two sons-John, his successor, 
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and Moses, who heired his uncle in the property of Glins, also one 
daughter, who married Buchanan of Auchmar. John, third of the 
name, and ninth laird, married Miss Stirling, daughter of Stirling of 
Kippendavie, the issue being two sons and one 
daughter. William, first of the name, and tenth laird, married a 
daughter of Kincaid of Auchenreoch. He died at Carbeth, 27th 
October, 1737. John, fourth of the name, and eleventh laird, was 
born 4th January, 1720. He married Ann Buchanan, second 
daughter of James Buchanan of Cremanan, and he died 22nd 
December, 1791. John, fifth of the name, and twelfth laird, was born 
4th August, 1755. He married Margaret Loch, second daughter of 
James Loch, Esq. and died 31 st January, 1825. He was succeeded 
by his son, the late John Buchanan of Carbeth, born 23rd May, 
1807, and died 14th March, 1872. This gentleman was well known 
and highly esteemed in the district. He greatly improved his property, 
and took a great interest in all the affairs of the country. This ancient 
and honourable family is now represented by Miss Buchanan, 
Killearn, and her sister, Mrs Stirling of Gargunnock. 
This family, including itself, threw off fourteen branches, who were all 
heritors in this and neighbouring parishes, and who, when banded 
together for their mutual interest, and backed up by the powerful aid 
of the chief of Buchanan, made the neighbouring clans " think twice" 
before rousing their ire, Buchanan of Auchmar says-" On one 
occasion a feud arose between this house and a "certain clan in their 
neighbourhood," but in this contest, though a great deal of blood was 
shed, they came off with the same honour and advantage, that the 
principal families were wont to do in their encounters." 
There still exists many places of great interest in this beautiful 
district, perhaps the best known of which is the property of Moss, the 
birth-place of the great Buchanan. The family of Moss was a young 
branch of Drumikil, itself a junior branch of the opulent house of 
Buchanan. The transcendent genius and acquirements of this man 
have long excited much interest and controversy, and his memory, 
through long ages, has clung to this country as one of the first of 
nature's ornaments, George Buchanan was born here in the 
beginning of February, 1506. This sequestered residence, situated 
on the western bank of the winding Blane, has been much altered 
and ornamented since the days when poor Agnes Heriot nursed and 
straggled to maintain her eight orphan children. Respect, however, 
always being paid to whatever calls the mind back to the youthful 
days of the great historian, when the old house had to be 
demolished to make way for the present mansion, part of the roof 
was converted into furniture, to be preserved as memorials of 
Buchanan's birth, Some old trees, said to have been planted by 
George in his boyish years, are still to be seen, along with some 
other interesting relics of this early literary ornament of the parish. 
Professor Richardson, who was Professor of Humanity in Glasgow 
University for 40 years, and proprietor of Croy-Leckie in the 
neigbourhood, and spent his holidays at that farm for twenty years, in 
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one of his beautiful odes thus alludes to Buchanan's old home in the 
valley :- 

"Triumphant even the yellow Blane, 

Though by a fen defaced, 

Boasts that Buchanan's early strains 

Console her troubled breast. 

That often muse-struck, in her loneliest nook, 

The orphan boy pored on some metred book." 
An elegant monument, in the form of an obelisk 103 feet , in height, 
and 19 feet square at the base, was erected to his memory in the 
village of Killearn, in the year 1788, and forms a prominent object in 
the landscape. A place in the neighbourhood is to this day called 
Heriots Shiels, so denominated from Buchanan's mother, whose 
name was Agnes Heriot, and who first used that place for the 
shielding of sheep. 

Another very interesting place, and one of the natural beauties of the 
district, is Dualt Glen, near Killearn House. Here, in a deep wooded 
ravine, amidst many falls of a less attractive nature, is a beautiful 
cascade of 60 feet in height, over which the rivulet Dualt falls 
precipitately into a deep linn, which adds not a little to the beauty and 
solemnity of the scene. During the earlier part of the present century 
this, place, despite all its grandeur, was but little known, though a 
favourite resort of Professor Richardson, who seemed to grieve at 
the want of interest taken in this beautiful spot. At this time it 
attracted the notice of the late accomplished Duchess of Montrose, 
who first brought it into public notice, by delineating on canvas the 
beauties of its scenery.- Alluding to this, the Professor again writes:- 

"By her pencil's magic power 

She bids thy beauty live; 

Now, Dowalt, cease to grieve; 

But to the choir of elder nymphs proclaim 

That noble Montague hath given thee fame," 
About half-a-mile from Dault Glen is Ashdow, which exhibits scenery 
in many respects peculiarly striking. It consists of a high rock, over 
which the water of Carnock precipitately falls, and, by the work of 
many ages, has cut for itself a deep and winding passage. 
The projecting rocks on both sides of the water are wild beyond 
description. Nearly meeting at the top in some places, they widen 
below into beautiful curvatures, naturally hollowed out in various 
directions. The romantic appearance is set off to advantage by trees 
and shrubs hanging in great profusion over the cliffs. The rivulet, 
dashing over the precipice, and rumbling through the deep worn 
channel, the united harmony of the feathered tribe, and the dark 
shade which perpetually rests upon the greater part of this 
picturesque scenery, conspire to fill the mind of the beholder with the 
most pleasing ideas of the grand, the delightful, and the solemn. 
Near the spout-bead of Blairessan, tradition asserts a bloody battle 
was fought between the Romans and the Scots. Formerly several 
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large stones marked the spot where the conflict is said to have taken 

place. 

Up to the beginning of the present century there existed in the Muir 

of Killearn a large cairn. This sepulchral tumulus contained a coffin, 

composed of stones so large that they had to be broken in pieces 

before they could be removed. 

In the eastern part of the parish is the interesting farm of Balglass. 

The old house was said to have been well fortified, and Sir William 

Wallace once found it a safe retreat in time of danger. 

The face of this district of the parish has of late years been entirely 

changed, by the energy and enterprise of the well-known A. Orr 

Ewing, Esq., M.P., of Ballikinrain. The splendid mansion, erected on 

the higher grounds, overawing the valley of the Endrick, the 

magnificent gardens, the improved fields, and thriving plantations, 

have so altered the formerly barren hillside, that it seems as if the " 

wilderness did bud and blossom as the rose." The munificence of 

this gentleman is unbounded, and the heartiness with which he 

contributes to every undertaking for the social and moral well-being 

of the district is at once characteristic and remarkable. 
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STRATHBLANE. 
This beautiful valley is one of the most charming in the whole county 
of Stirling, a favourite alike of the geologist, the naturalist, and the 
botanist. Here each finds ample scope for the study of the subjects 
in which they may delight. Approaching the strath from the north, or 
sweeping down upon it from the south, the traveller is alike delighted 
and astonished at the varied manner in which solemn nature has 
sown its glories around him. The approach from the latter is 
uncommonly romantic and enchanting. Before him are the grass - 
covered fells, with the Earl's seat rising up to 1400 feet above sea 
level; the lesser hills, with their varied glens, their rugged and 
sparkling rivulets, with the fern-covered rocks which overhang its 
pools, charm him as he advances. On the west the pine-clad 
Dumgoyach contrasts nobly with some of his bare and desolate 
neighbours. Descending upon the strath from Killearn, the scene is 
equally interesting. Below him the luxurious valley, with its wood- 
capped knolls in every shade of colour, giving an idea of the 
grandeur of nature, adorned by the taste and industry of man, 
seldom seen and certainly never surpassed even in this country. On 
his left — 

Far upward in the distant blue 

Dumgoyn doth rear his shoulders true, 

And, like some watchman on the strand, 

Proudly surveys the nether land- 
Above each hill and hidden den, 

Watching the wilds of Sochy Glen 

(The robber's secret haunt of yore, 

Still famous in romantic lore), 

His giant form doth stand alane, 

The misty guardian of Strathblane, 
Strathblane, like almost every other valley, takes the name from the 
principal stream that flows through it. Strath, or Srath, is generally 
allowed to be of Gaelic origin. The name now given is said to be 
derived from the Gaelic, "Beulabluin;" pronounced "Beul-uin," 
shortened into "Bluin;" then corrupted into "Blane;" which means "the 
river issuing from the gap or ravine." At the spout of Ballagan the 
water forms a sublime and beautiful cascade. The original name 
here is said to be "Beul-laggan"-i e., " the opening of the gap." 
The civil history of this parish is interesting, and the antiquities are 
numerous. The ancient Castles of Mugdoch and Duntreath are the 
only baronial residences of the feudal ages that remain. These, 
buildings' were originally large and capacious, and were both for a 
long time in ruins. They have, however, now been restored. The 
Earls of Lennox had a castle at Ballagan, but the ruins were removed 
about eighty years ago, and the stones used for agricultural 
buildings. 

Mugdoch Castle, along with the lands of Strathblane, were early in 
the hands of the noble family of Montrose. David Graham, great- 
grandson of the first of the Grahams on record, obtained from 
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William the Lion certain lands near Montrose. His successor, David, 
by exchange of his lands in Galloway, received from Patrick, Earl of 
Dunbar, the estates of Dundaff in Strathcarron; and from Maldwin, 
Earl of Lennox, the lands of Strathblane and Mugdoch: 
The Castle of Kincardine, in Strathearn, having been demolished by 
the Marquis of Argyle on the 16th March, 1646, Mugdoch Castle 
became the principal seat of the family. After the restoration of 
Charles II, when the Earl of Middleton and his associates were 
employed in subverting the civil and religious rites of their 
countrymen, it is said Mugdoch became the scene of many of their 
bacchanalian orgies, 

On the north of the turnpike road leading to Campsie, there is a 
stone in an erect position, marking the spot where, upwards of two 
centuries ago, Mr Stirling, the then proprietor of Ballagan, was killed 
in an encounter with a miller of the name of Abernethy. 
At one time a conflict took place a little to the south of Dumgoyach, 
which was originally marked by six ; stones, the largest of which was 
six feet above the surface, with smaller ones surrounding. These 
stones are irregular in their position, and seem to commemorate 
some victory, or mark the spot where some important parsonage had 
fallen, or it may have been a Druidical temple. Tradition, however, is 
silent as to probabilities. 

Under the moss at Craigend, there was discovered, in 1800, a small 
enclosure, composed of oak and birch stakes. This singular 
enclosure was only 3 feet 9 inches in length, by about 2 feet in 
breadth. The stakes were said to be 5 feet in length, and driven in 
very closely together, and, from the rude manner in which the ends 
were sharpened, it was believed to have been formed during the 
stone period. The entrance was from the west, and several pieces of 
wood found gave indications of having been used for roofing. This 
frail erection had been found before the moss covered soil. But 
whether intended as a "child's house," or a primitive dwelling of the 
early natives, time has effaced all evidence. An erection exactly 
similar, but of larger dimensions, was discovered under the moss on 
the estate of Cardross a number of years ago. 
At a place called Blairgar, or the rough field, in this parish, in 1792, a 
piece of wood, which had for many years been used for little 
household purposes, was about to be burnt by a washerwoman. 
Seizing a hatchet, she dashed it into the block, when, alike to her joy 
and bewilderment, there rolled out sovereigns, crowns, half-crowns, 
and shillings, of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, 
amounting in all to about £40 sterling. The log had been excavated 
through a small opening in the side. 

During the palmy days of smuggling, this strath had its share of the 
small still trade. From the rugged nature of its glens, a plentiful 
supply of water, and within easy access of Glasgow, it was made a 
favourite haunt of the fraternity. We have heard some old hands of 
the craft recount their stirring adventures with the excise officers in 
this valley. One or two incidents only we shall mention, which 
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illustrates presence of mind on the one hand, and official cowardice 
on the other. 

On one occasion a smuggler was engaged at his still in Duntreath 
Glen. He had just sent his two associates to the foot of the glen with 
a quantity of whisky to meet the carrier for Glasgow. Fancying he 
heard unusual sounds, he looked out, and saw three men on 
horseback bearing down upon the little howf. Waiting until they were 
close at hand, then seizing an old empty and lockless gun, which 
had long lain in the cabin, he sprang out. The sudden glare of the 
light startled the horses, and made them restive. The smuggler, 
taking advantage of the confusion, presented his lockless gun, 
uttering threats having more force than politeness. The leader of the 
officers cried out, "Don't shoot, smuggler, down with your piece." 
"Not till your three saddles are empty," yelled the smuggler. At this 
moment, whether by accident or design, he never knew, the officers 
turned tail and galloped down the glen. 

On another occasion the same "gentleman" was on his way to 
Glasgow, along with two assistants, to dispose of a quantity of 
smuggled aqua. Calling at a public-house in the parish for 
refreshments, they incautiously left some small casks in an exposed 
position outside. This being observed by three officers, who were on 
the watch, they had the casks removed to an adjoining room, and the 
door locked. On rising to depart, our hero was astonished at the 
sudden disappearance of his "goods," and on being informed, he 
demanded their restitution. This being denied, and an attempt made 
at his capture, he seized a hatchet which lay near, and instantly 
felled one of the officers to the earth, leaving his companions to 
settle with the other two. He proceeded to demolish the room door, 
which he did in the most effective manner possible, very soon 
unearthing his casks. After a sharp pursuit of the other two, the trio 
proceeded on their way, ", "And;" quoth my informant, "as a parting 
shot at the poor officer, who still lay helpless on the walk, we threw 
road metal at his head," then adding, with a , sigh of relief, "Man, 
was'nt it rough wark." The officer was seriously injured, his shoulder 
blade having been broken. 

This parish is adorned by six small lakes, some of which lie in 
beautiful and romantic situations. The largest is Loch Ordinning, 
covering 60 acres. The most beautiful is Mugdock Loch, covering 25 
acres, is ornamented with trees, and derives grandeur from the 
ancient Castle of Mugdock, which stands on its southern bank. This 
loch supplied the water for the moat that originally surrounded this 
ancient stronghold. 

This quarter has long been remarkable for some specimens of its 
timber, several trees being of exceptional growth. Two magnificent 
samples of the oak grow near Blairquhoss, one of them being 
beautifully shaped, and measures, four feet from the, ground, about 
twelve feet. The other is perhaps the finest ornament of the oak 
family to be found in Scotland, splendidly gnarled and knotted, and 
spreading its hoary branches in a circle of nearly 300 feet around its 
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trunk. This monarch of his fellows has bid defiance to the storms of 
nearly seven hundred years. At four feet from the ground it 
measured, a few years ago, fifteen feet. In the garden of Ballagan 
there was a splendid yew, believed to be six hundred years old. The 
figure of this tree was of the finest description, and measured in 
circumference ten feet. Some specimens of the "Huntington Willow" 
have grown to extraordinary proportions, one in the short space of 
twenty-three years rose to the height of forty five feet, and other two 
about a hundred feet high, and measured, at six feet from the 
ground, twelve and thirteen feet respectively. 
When one contemplates the physical appearance of this valley, it 
seems not improbable that at some early period it had formed a 
fresh water lake, and had base gradually drained by the deepening 
of the Endrick, in the formation of its present course, as it flowed 
onwards through long ages into Loch Lomond. Geologists tell us that 
the nature of the soil throughout this strath, goes far to establish 
such an opinion, for it consists of sand, gravel, and other 
comminuted fragments of the neighbouring rocks 

CavaJ/er 
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THE EDMONSTONES OF DUNTREATH. 

The principal object of attraction, in the beautiful valley of 
Strathblane is the grand old baronial Castle of Duntreath, the seat of 
Sir William Edmonstone. ' 

Built on the north side of the classic Blane, near the opening of the 
strath to which the stream, gives its name, the situation is most 
charming and attractive. On the south rises the pine-clad knolls of 
Dumgoyack, with the cultivated braes beyond. Across the valley of 
the hill of Park (on the summit of which it was first intended to have 
built the stronghold), with his neighbour, Dumfoyn, and the great 
range of hills forming the background. Around the Castle are 
spacious lawns laid out with great, taste by the present 
accomplished proprietor. . 

This family; through a long line of honoured and distinguished 
ancestry, has taken no small share in the government of this country. 
Their ever kind and generous characters have endeared them to 
their neighbours and dependants, while the uprightness of their 
nature, and their alliance:on two different occasions with the Royal 
family of Scotland, has made them a race of which the parish of 
Strathblane has for many years been justly proud, 
The name first appears in "Nisbet's . Heraldry," During the reign of 
Alexander II, Henricus de Edmonstone is mentioned in a charter in 
the year 1212, The parent stock of this family is generally ascribed to 
the powerful race of Seaton. This is highly probable, as the whole 
county of Midlothian belonged to that family. In the middle of the 
following century, Sir John de Edmonstone of Edmonstone was a. 
person of considerable importance, and was appointed by King 
David II. hereditary coroner of the shire of Edinburgh, and received 
charters of the Barony of Boyne, in Banffshire: His son, Sir John, 
was a man of still greater influence, He married the Princess Isabella 
Stewart, daughter of Robert II, King of Scotland, and widow of 
James; Earl of Douglas, who was killed at the battle of Otterburne in 
1388. His eminence as a Councillor led him to be appointed a 
Commissioner for negotiating with England on three different 
occasions during the captivity of James I. By his marriage with the 
Princess he had two sons -Sir David, who succeeded him; and Sir 
William, who was proprietor of the estate of Culloden. Sir William 
Edmonstone of Culloden, second son of Sir John, married the 
Princess Mary Stewart, daughter of King Robert III, and his Queen, 
the accomplished Annabella Drummond. 

At this time the lands of Duntreath were held by the powerful family 
of Lennox, and at the attainder and execution of Duncan, the last 
Earl of this family, along with his son-in-law, Murdoch, Duke of 
Albany, and his two grandsons, on the return of James I, from 
captivity, their property reverted to the Crown. In 1462 his relation, 
James II, granted him the estate of Duntreath, to be erected into a 
barony in favour of Sir William Edmonstone of Culloden. By the 
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Princess he had one son, Sir William, his successor, and a daughter, 
Matilda, who married Sir Adam Cunningham of Caprington. 
Sir William, the second of Duntreath and Culloden, by the death of 
his uncle without male issue, became the head of the great family of 
Edmonstone, and fixing his residence at Duntreath, he dropped the 
addition of Culloden. 

For a considerable time after this the house of Duntreath became 
very prosperous. Its wealth and possessions considerably increased. 
A succession also of honourable alliances added greatly to its 
influence. Sir William married Lady Matilda Stewart, granddaughter 
of Murdoch, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland. By this lady be had 
two sons, Sir Archibald, his heir, and William, who, under Royal 
grant, obtained the lands of Buchynhadrick, in the Stewartry of 
Monteith, and an only daughter, Mary, who was married to Sir 
William Cunningham of Glengarnock. His monarch, James III, 
appointed him one of the Senators of the College of Justice in 1472. 
Sir Archibald Edmonstone of Duntreath was appointed by James IV. 
Steward of Monteith and Strathgartney, and Governor of Doune 
Castle. This baronet seems to have been a great favourite with 
James IV, and appears to, have been much about the person of his 
father, James III. In the account book of John, Bishop of Glasgow, 
treasurer to that monarch, published first by Borthwick, and 
subsequently by Pinkerton, we find, under the year 1477, the 
following disbursements: - 

" Item, given to Archibald of Edmonstone, 12th September, to buy a 
pair of spurs to the King. 4s. Item, frae Thome of Yare, and delivered 
to Archibald of Edmonstone, 17 th Decembris, 2 elne and ane half of 
vallouss for a fute mantile to the Kinge, price elne, 45 s sum £5.12.6" 
Sir Archibald married Janet, daughter of Sir James Shaw, of 
Sauchie, who was Comptroller of Scotland, and Governor of Stirling 
Castle. The issue of this marriage was three sons - Sir William, his 
successor; James, ancestor of the Edmonstones of Broich, in the 
parish of Kippen; and Jacob, who founded the family of Ballinton, in 
the parish of Kincardine, Perthshire; and five daughters, viz., Janet, 
who married the first Earl of Montrose; Catherine, to John, 2 nd Earl of 
Eglington; Christian, to John, 2nd Lord Ross; Margaret, to George 
Buchanan of Buchanan ; and Beatrice, to James Muschet of 
Burnbank, Perthshire. 

Sir William succeeded his father in 1502, and was by James IV. 
appointed captain of Doune Castle, and Steward of Monteith. He 
sold his northern estate of Culloden to Strachan of Scotstwood. In 
1513 he accompanied his king to Flodden, and fell by his side on that 
fatal field. By his wife, Sybilla, daughter of Sir William Baillie of 
Lamington, he left three sons, Sir William, his heir; Archibald, 
ancestor of the Edmonstones of Spittal; and James, ancestor of the 
Edmonstones of Newton and Cambuswallace, His eldest daughter, 
Marion, married John Campbell of Glenorchy, paternal ancestor of 
the Earls of Breadalbane. 
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By royal charter, granted in 1516, Sir William of Duntreath, and his 
brother, Archibald of Spittal, were made joint captains of Doune 
Castle, and stewards of Monteith and Strathgartney. Some time 
previous to May, 1543, James V: deprived these gentlemen of what 
they looked upon as their hereditary right,-viz., stewards of Monteith 
and Strathgartney, and conferred it upon Sir James Stewart, 
ancestor of the Earl of Moray. The brothers Edmonstones being 
irritated at being deprived of what was so many years in possession 
of the family, on Whitsunday, 1543, they encountered and slew Sir 
James in the High Street of Dunblane. A pardon for this offence was 
afterwards granted to the brothers, under the Great Seal, by the 
Regent, Duke of Chatelherault; and, from their connection with the 
Royal family, Sir William was one of the Privy Council during Queen 
Mary's minority. He married a daughter of Sir James Campbell of 
Lawers, ancestor of the Earls of Loudon Hill. By this lady he had Sir 
James, his successor, and five daughters. 

Sir James of Duntreath was appointed justice-deputy under the Earl 
of Argyle, who was justice general, and was one of the assessors on 
the trial of the. Earl of Gowrie, for the celebrated conspiracy, known 
as the Raid of Ruthven, against James VI. It is not a little singular 
that, immediately after this, he was accused with other three, viz., 
Douglas, Cunningham, and Hamilton, of a design to convey the King 
to some place of confinement, till those lords who had left the 
country in consequence of their concern in the above conspiracy, 
should be advertised. It was believed to have been little more than 
an idle conversation. However, the four were seized and indicted for 
high treason. Sir James pleaded guilty, and threw himself on the 
king's mercy. The others were convicted of having held treasonable 
designs, and were executed. Sir James seems to have acted an 
unworthy part in this business, and after being pardoned, he retired 
to Duntreath, which he considerably enlarged. A stone, with his arms 
and cypher, but without a date, marks this. 

He married Helen, daughter of Sir James Stirling of Keir, the issue 
being William, his successor, and three daughters. 
Sir William Edmonstone of Duntreath held considerable property in 
the counties of Down and Antrim. He resided chiefly at Red Hall, in a 
district called Broadisland, in the county of Antrim. He married 
Isabella, daughter of Sir John Haldane of Gleneagles, and left three 
sons- Archibald, his heir, and James and John. John married the 
heiress of Broich, in the parish of Kippen. According to Wodrow, this 
gentleman's son was a stern Episcopalian, and being hostile to 
Conventicles, he had several encounters with his nearest neighbour, 
Ure of Shirgarton, who was persecuted for his adherence to the 
Covenanting cause. 

Sir Archibald of Duntreath was a man of great talent and heroic 
courage, He was Member of Parliament for Stirlingshire in the 
Parliament which met at Edinburgh in 1633, and became eminent as 
a debater. In the presence of Charles I, who presided in person, he 
strongly opposed that monarch in his efforts to establish Episcopacy 
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in Scotland. He married Jane, daughter and heiress of Hamilton of 
Halcraig, brother of Viscount Clandeboy. He had two sons- William 
and Archibald, who became his father's successors. William, the 
elder, on account of being born deaf and dumb, was put under the 
tutelage of his brother, but was generally known as the Dumb Laird 
of Duntreath. He was, however, a person of great vivacity and 
cheerfulness, with a very retentive memory, and, according to a 
portrait which exists of him, of a handsome and intellectual 
countenance. It is recorded that he had a strong sense of religion, 
and a tradition is preserved that he was endowed with the faculty of 
"second sight." He lived to a very advanced age. A tower at 
Duntreath, which he is said to have occupied, still preserves his 
name. 

Sir Archibald followed in the same line as his father, in opposing the 
tyrannical acts of the Government in their endeavour to establish 
Episcopal jurisdiction. He held deep religious convictions, and openly 
espoused the cause, of the Covenant. The Covenanters of the 
district gathered around him at Duntreath, and worship was 
conducted in his own private chapel. For holding these religious 
opinions he was apprehended, and lay for some time in prison, but 
was ultimately released on payment of a fine. After his release he 
retired to Ireland, and in 1689 was engaged at the famous siege of 
Londonderry, against James II. His death was caused by his heroic 
exertions in the defence of the fort of Culmor, adjacent to that city. 
He married Helena, daughter of Scott of Hallwood-burn, the issue of 
the marriage being Archibald, his successor, and two daughters. 
This Sir Archibald was also a man of some distinction. He 
represented the County of Antrim in the Irish Parliament, and also 
took a lively interest in public affairs. He married, first, the 
Honourable Ann Erskine, daughter of David, Lord Cardross, by 
whom he had an only daughter: and secondly, Ann, daughter of the 
Honourable John Campbell of Mamore, second son of the 
unfortunate Earl of Argyle, who was beheaded in 1685. By this 
marriage he had three sons and three daughters. 
Sir Archibald, created a Baronet of the United Kingdom in 1774, was 
also a gentleman of great public spirit. He sat above twenty years in 
Parliament as representative of the County of Dumbarton, and the 
Ayr and Irvine District of Burghs. He sold his estates in Ireland, and 
purchased that of Kilsyth in 1783, which had been forfeited by the 
Livingstones, Viscounts of Kilsyth, in 1715, thus establishing and 
concentrating the family in their native county. By a liberal system of 
improvement on his estates he greatly increased their value. He died 
in 1807, at the advanced age of 89, He was married first to Susanna, 
daughter of Roger Harene of Footscray Place, Kent, by whom he 
had five sons and three daughters; and secondly, to Hester, 
daughter of Sir John Heathcote of Normanton, in Rutlandshire. 
He was succeeded by his son; Sir Charles, who represented the 
County of Stirling in Parliament for several years. He married first, 
Emma, daughter of Wilbraham Booth, of Lathom House, Lancashire, 
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and by this lady he had a son and daughter; secondly, the 
Honourable Louisa Hotham, daughter of Beaumont, second Lord 
Hotham, by whom he had four sons and two daughters. He died 1st 
April, 1 821 , in the 58th year of his age. 

His successor was Sir Archibald, who married in 1832, his cousin, 
Emma, daughter of Randle Wilbraham of Rhode Hall, in the county 
of Chester, and died in 1871 without issue. 

He was succeeded by his half-brother, the present accomplished 
Baronet. Sir William, like many in the long roll of his ancestral line, 
has done his country good service. He was chosen to represent the 
county in Parliament from 1874 to the general election of 1880, 
rendering valuable service to his party. He has greatly improved his 
property, and done much for the advancement of his district. Sir 
William is a Vice-Admiral in the R.N, and a C.B. He married, in 1 841 , 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Parsons, and has 
issue. 
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THE PARTITION OF THE LENNOX. 

In order to understand the events which led to the partition of 
the Lennox, it is necessary to go back few years in the history of 
Scotland, to the time of the great Robert Bruce, who left a son 
David, who succeeded him, and died in 1370, and a daughter 
Marjory, no doubt called after Marjory, the Countess of Carrick, his 
mother, through whom the title of Earl of Carrick came to the 
reigning family. Marjory married Walter, the hereditary high 
Steward of Scotland, and the issue of that marriage was Robert 
II, the first of the Stuart Kings of Scotland, who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of David in 1370. It is in tracing the history of 
the two eldest sons of Robert II. that we find the clue to those 
dark deeds which led to the partition of the Lennox in the year 
1425. These two sons of Robert II of whom we have now to speak, 
were John, Earl of Carrick, the eldest, who ascended the throne 
under the more popular name of Robert III. He married the lovely 
Annabella Drummond, and was crowned at Scone, on the death 
of his father. The other son of Robert II, was Robert Stewart, Earl 
of Fife, subsequently created Duke of Albany by his brother the 
King. This Robert Stewart, Duke of Albany, is the central figure 
in Scottish history from 1389 to 1420, during the whole of which 
period he was practically the Governor of Scotland. He was 
appointed Regent a year before the death of his father, which 
took place in 1390, and partly through his own scheming, and 
partly or perhaps chiefly because of the weakness and indifference 
of his good-natured brother, Robert III., he retained that position 
until 1406, when Robert III. died, and he continued Governor of 
Scotland from 1406 until his own death in 1420. He married 
Margaret, the heiress of the Stewarts, who were the first Earls of 
Monteith, and was in her right the Earl of Monteith. By her he had 
a son Murdoch, a man of feeble, unambitious, and indolent 
temperament. It was the great object of the Duke of Albany to 
place this son Murdoch on the throne of Scotland, and to supplant 
the rightful heir. In the execution of this plan, he was probably the 
chief instigator of the murder of his nephew David, Earl of Carrick 
and Duke of Rothesay, the King's eldest son. David who, like 
most of the great Robert Bruce's immediate descendants, was a 
man of small ability, and devotedly fond of pleasure, he was no 
match at intrigue for his crafty uncle, the Duke of Albany, who, in 
the murder of this youth, seems to have taken the first fatal step, 
which was years after rewarded by the almost complete extinction 
of his own family. Rothesay was waylaid while riding near St 
Andrews by two ruffians, Ramorguy and Lindsay, and confined in 
the Castle of St Andrews. Thence he was carried by Albany and 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas, to Falkland, and thrust into a dungeon 
where, for fifteen days, he remained without food or water, save 
such as a poor woman, who had been attracted by his groans 
when passing through the garden of the Castle, was able to give 
to him at night through the bars of his prison. Even these supplies 
were eventually stopped by his inhuman guards, who, suspecting 
that he was receiving food from some source had set a watch. At 
last he died and was privately buried in the monastery of 
Lindores. Public opinion was much excited and pointed to Albany 
as the chief criminal in this affair and no doubt rightly so. The 
Earl of Douglas, who was a friend of Albany, received the 
immense estates of the Earl of March, who was now in exile, as 
his reward for his share in the transaction. There was now only 
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one person who would haven better title than Albany to the Scots 
throne on the death of his brother Robert and that person was 
James Stewart, the younger brother of the Duke of Rothesay, a 
mere boy at the time of the murder of his brother. On this boy were 
centred the hopes not only of the king, but of all those who were 
opposed to Albany. They saw that Scotland could not give such an 
education as was suited to the heir to the throne, and 
remembering the murder of Rothesay, and the increasing age of 
the feeble king, they suspected that Scotland was neither a safe 
nor a fit place for him. The king determined, after consultation 
with his friends, and unknown to Albany, to send him to France, to 
be educated at the court of the constant ally of Scotland, the King 
of France. James person was entrusted to the Earl of Orkney and 
Sir David Fleming of Cumbernauld, and several other barons, who 
accompanied him as far as the Bass, where James and the Earl of 
Orkney embarked. The voyage, which began prosperous enough, 
suddenly terminated off Flamborough Head in Yorkshire where, on 
the 30th March, 1406, their vessel was captured by an armed 
English merchantman. James was then carried to London, and 
for a short time committed to the Tower, although at that time 
England and Scotland were at peace. From this time until his 
return to Scotland in 1424, he remained at the English court, where 
he received the best education the times could give both in the arts 
of government and war. He frequently accompanied the war-like 
Tudors in their expeditions into France, many parts of which country 
were at that time overrun by the English. 

When news of James' capture reached his father he was 

overwhelmed with grief, and soon fell into a decline, which 

terminated in his death on the 4* April, 1406, at the Palace of 
Rothesay. 

Albany now thought he had the long-coveted prize within his reach. 
He was confirmed Regent of the kingdom, and backed up as he was 
by the power of the Douglas, scarcely inferior to that of an 
independent potentate, he became to all practical intents the 
absolute and irresponsible ruler of Scotland. His son, Murdoch, had 
some years ago married Isabella, the eldest daughter of Duncan, the 
8 Earl of Lennox, according to an agreement for this purpose 
entered into between Albany and Duncan, at Duncan's castle, on the 
island of Inchmurrin. This was the unhappy connection between the 
Royal family and the Earldom of Lennox, which lead to the 
misfortune of the Lennox family. The sole object of Albany's life 
was now to keep the young king in captivity in England. He cared 
nothing for the welfare of Scotland as compared with this project, 
and as little for the wishes of the people and the rights of the 
youthful sovereign. Nor did be hesitate to plunge Scotland into 
repeated wars with England, with the view of employing the 
discontented nobles and gentry, and diverting their attention from 
his own nefarious schemes. And possibly he might have 
succeeded had he possessed more ability for war. As it was, his 
expeditions were seldom victorious, and occasionally disastrous, 
and at last he died at the advanced age of 80, at Stirling, in the 
year 1420, and his son, Murdoch, succeeded him as Regent 
without any opposition, and without asking the sanction of the 
nobles or Parliament. Murdoch was in character a very different 
man from his father, as he had neither ambition nor force of will. 
In a very short space of time the unruly nobility discovered it — his 
hold over- the country was gone, and a state of anarchy and com- 
plete lawlessness prevailed throughout the length and breadth of 
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the land. 

It was about this time that Henry V. of England died, and Henry 
VI., who was then an infant, succeeded to the English throne. 
Negotiations took place to arrange for the return of James to 
Scotland, which terminated favourably, and in 1424 he arrived at 
Berwick, after a captivity of 18 years. The time when the Levenax 
was to suffer for Albany's crimes and ambition was now drawing 
near, though unsuspected by any. James was a man of very 
considerable ability. He was gifted with the power of keeping his 
own course, and was endowed with a very cool and deliberate 
judgment. He cherished the deepest hatred for his deceased 
uncle, Albany, and of all his family, and no doubt had often 
contemplated how best to revenge himself on the living members 
of that family when he should ascend the throne. He was crowned 
at Scone on the 21st May, 1424, and on the 26th of that month 
called his Parliament together for the transaction of such business 
as was then of a pressing nature. He again convened Parliament 
at Perth in March, 1425, and for the first eight days matters 
progressed with perfect order and quiet. On the 9th day, however, 
James suddenly, and without the least warning, seized Murdoch 
and his son, Alexander Stewart. Murdoch he imprisoned first at 
the Castle of St Andrews, and subsequently at Caerlaverock. On 
the same day he arrested 26 of the principal nobles and barons, 
and a short time before this he had seized Sir Robert Graham, who 
has been justly described as one of the most remarkable men of 
his time, brother to the Earl of Strathearn, and Walter Stewart, 
Murdoch's second son, together with Duncan, the aged Earl of 
Lennox. Walter Stewart was cast into prison on the Bass, and was 
subsequently removed to Edinburgh Castle, while the Earl of 
Lennox and Sir Robert Graham were committed to the Castle of 
Dunbar. Soon after these events, Isabella, the wife of Murdoch, 
was taken at the fortified palace of Doune, the favourite residence 
of Albany, and carried to Tantatllon Castle. James had now in his 
custody the son and two of the grandsons of his uncle, the much- 
hated Regent, as well as Isabella, his daughter-in-law, and her 
father, who were only connected to Albany by marriage. The King 
then adjourned Parliament for two months, and on the 24th May, 
1425, in the Palace of Stirling, a court was held with great pomp 
and solemnity for the trial of Walter Stewart, The King presided, 
wearing the Royal Crown, the jury was a packed one, composed 
of 21 of the principal nobles and barons, all of whom were 
probably known to be favourable to the King, among whom were 
seven of those whom the King had recently seized. The trial only 
lasted one day, and Walter Stewart was condemned to death. On 
the following day, Murdoch, the second Duke of Albany, his son 
Alexander, and his father-in-law, Duncan, 8th Earl of Lennox, 
were tried before the same jury, and all three found guilty, 
although to this day it is, and probably will ever remain, a 
complete mystery what crime Duncan was supposed to have 
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committed. Walter Stewart was beheaded. On the day following, 
his brother Alexander, his father, Murdoch, and his grand father, 
Duncan, now 80 years old, were beheaded on a little artificial 
mound called Hurley Hackett on the Castlehill of Stirling. Murdoch 
and his two sons were buried in the Church of the Preaching 
Friars at Stirling, on the south side of the High Altar. 
Sir Robert Graham, who fiercely resented his imprisonment, and 
Isabella obtained their liberties, and Isabella lived in a certain 
degree of state in the Castle of the Earls of Lennox, on the island 
of Inchmurrin, and continued to style herself Countess of Lennox, 
and Duchess of Albany. She founded the collegiate church of 
Dumbarton in 1460, and probably died about 1457 or 1460. These 
executions were followed by the forfeiture to the Crown of the 
immense estates belonging to Murdoch and Duncan. 
The boundaries of the Lennox were probably coextensive with the 
shire of Dumbarton as it originally existed before its 
dismemberment in the 14 th century through the influence of the 
Flemings of Cumbernauld, when its limits were greatly altered and 
abridged by the disjunction of the six parishes of Fintry, Campsie, 
Strathblane, Balfron, Drymen, and Inchcailloch, and their 
annexation to the shire of Stirling, the parishes of Cumbernauld 
and Kirkintilloch being in exchange annexed to the shire of 
Dumbarton 

Cava/fer 
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In the Lennox there were many strong castles, Dumbarton, the old 
capital of Strathclyde, being the best known. Besides this there 
were Cardross, on the west side of the Leven, where Robert I. built 
a castle of palace, and formed the surrounding lands into a park of 
considerable extent, called the King's Park of Cardross. Robert 
Bruce died here on the 7th June, 1329. Balloch Castle, at the 
southern end. of Loch Lomond, was a seat of the Earls of the 
Lennox in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, and many of their 
charters were dated from there. Subsequently they built a strong, 
and, from its insular position, a more secure castle on the Island of 
Inchmurrin. This was long the chief seat of the Earls of Lennox. At 
Catter, on the Endrick, near Buchanan House, the seat of the Duke 
of Montrose, the Earls of the Lennox had another castle, which 
stood near the Moat Hill of Catter. Kilmaronock Castle, Boturick 
Castle at the foot of Loch Lomond, and Mugdock Castle in 
Strathblane, were also among the strong places of those byegone 
days, the latter belonging to the Grahame, to whom it had been 
granted, together with the lands of Strathblane, by Maldwin third 
Eat of Lennox, about 1420 - 1460. Kirkintilloch, on the Kelvin, was 
another fortified place, and the Castle of Cumbernauld was a 
stronghold of the Flemings, who became Earls of Wigton. At 
Douglas, on the Clyde, was an old fort, which was repaired by Oliver 
Cromwell. I have seen it stated, and probably with truth, that there 
was also a small castle or fortified building situated near the 
charming old house of Ballagan, where the Blane, rising in the 
Campsie Fells, falls over a precipice into the valley below, forming 
the beautiful spout of Ballagan, some two centuries ago the property 
of a younger branch of the Stirlings of Glorat. There were also 
many other places of note for the most part fortified, among which 
may be mentioned Duntreath Castle, then, as at present, the seat 
of that most ancient family, the Edmonstones of Duntreath. In the 
earldom of Monteith were the castles of the Earls of Monteith, and 
the Priory of Inchmahome, the ruins of both of which are still to be 
seen on the islands in the Lake of Monteith. The district of Monteith, 
which had descended to Murdoch from his father the Regent, who 
had married Margaret, Countess of Monteith, included a vast 
territory to the north of the Levenax, bounded by the Grampians on 
the north, and extending eastward to the fortified palace of Donne, 
or perhaps even farther. Before tracing the later history of the 
Levenax and Monteith, it may be interesting to follow the reign of 
King James to-its tragic end. Sir Robert Graham, who has been 
mentioned before as having been imprisoned in Perth in 1426 by 
James I., had an elder brother, Sir Patrick Graham, who had been 
killed in 1413. Sir Patrick had married Euphemie, the Countess of 
Stratherne, granddaughter of Robert II., by whom he had left a son 
Malise, at that time a mere boy, and absent in England. It occurred 
to James, whose rapacity was at least proportionate to his poverty, 
that this was a favourable opportunity to seize on the extensive 
estiths iu Stratherne, justifying himself by saying that neither the 
lands nor the title should have been allowed to go through a female 
to the Grahams. In pursuance of this design, he seized the lands, 
and deprived Malise of his title of Earl of Stratherne, and then 
thinking to conciliate Malise's exasperated kinsmen, he created him 
Earl of Monteith in 1427. Sir Robert Graham remonstrated, but 
finding his remonstrances in vain, ho contemplated how best to 
revenge this injury, as well as his imprisonment in 1425. 
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His influence with the discontented nobles was great, and being an 
eloquent and most courageous man, he was chosen to state the 
cause of their discontent in Parliament. To this duty he addressed 
himself heart and soul with an audacity truly astonishing. He 
pointed out the tyrannical acts of the king, and condemned them in 
unmeasured terms. He deplored the ruin of many of the best and 
noblest families of .Scotland, and finally carried away by his own 
eloquence and by his hatred of James, who was present, he turned 
to the assembled barons and implored them to stand fast by the 
laws of their country, and if necessary to lay a temporary restraint 
on James himself. The barons were confounded at hearing their 
instructions so far exceeded, while James, recovering himself and 
seeing the wavering character of the assembly, ordered the arrest 
of Graham, who was soon after banished, and his estate 
confiscated to the crown. The undaunted Graham retreated to the 
Highlands, and meditated a desperate revenge. He wrote to James 
saying that he renounced his allegiance, accusing him of the ruin of 
his family, and warned him that ho would have his revenge at all 
hazards. James affected to despise these threats, little thinking 
how fully Graham would put them into execution. James had 
determined to pass the Christmas, 1436-7, with his court at Perth, 
in the Monastery of the Dominicans, which was a sufficiently 
commodious building for such festivities. On the night of the 20th 
February, 1437, after the revels of the day were over, James was 
preparing for bed when the noise of arms were heard outside. 
James instantly bethought himself of Graham, and tried to escape 
by the window. Failing in this he tore up one of the boards of the 
room and dropped himself into a cellar below, from which a small 
passage led into the court. Unfortunately James had given orders a 
few days before to have this hole blocked up, as the tennis balls 
ran in and were lost while he was playing. In the meantime the 
conspirators were at the door. One of the ladies in-waiting, 
Catherine Douglas by name, thrust her arm through the staple of 
the door, hoping to gain time for the king. In another instant the 
door was burst open, and that most courageous lady's arm brutally 
broken, and Graham and his confederates rushed in. For some 
time the king was not to be found, but eventually his hiding place 
was discovered, and Graham sprang down with his naked sword. 
The King begged piteously for mercy, and offered the half of his 
kingdom in exchange for his life. Graham only answered with a 
well-merited reproach — that James had shown no compassion for 
his own kinsmen, and should have none shown him now, and 
mortally wounded him. Graham then fled to the wilds of Mar, and 
was subsequently captured by Robertson of Strowan, chief of the 
clan, for which achievement they were allowed to wear as arms a 
monstrous man in chains. Graham was put to death in Edinburgh 
with all the revolting tortures and cruelties which the ingenuity of 
the times could devise, PS Pinkerton relates at some length in his 
History of Scotland. Thus perished one of the best of Scotland's 
kings. He was succeeded by his son James, who was only seven 
years old, and who in turn was succeeded by six successive 
sovereigns, who each came to the throne while under twenty-one 
years of age — a succession of seven consecutive minorities. 

To return to the history of the lands of the Lennox. Duncan, the 
eighth Earl, had three daughters — Isabella, of whom much has 
been said already, married Murdoch, second Duke of Albany; 
Margaret, who married Sir Robert Monteith of Rusky; and 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Robert Stewart of Darnley, the lineal 
ancestor of Queen Mary's ill-fated husband; and a son named 
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Donald of the Lennox, whose descendant is Mr Hanbury Lennox, 
the present highly-respected owner of Lennox Castle, near 
Campsie. Whether this son Donald was a legitimate son of the Earl 
is a moot point to this day, and gave rise to a claim to the Earldom 
of Lennox by the owners of Woodhead, in the year 1839, 
Weodhead being the name of the old building occupied before the 
present modern structure of Lennox Castle was erected. She had, 
besides the two sons, Walter and Alexander, who were beheaded, ' 
a son Robert, who died young, and another son James, a man of 
great courage and determination, who fled to Ireland in 1425, 
whence he never returned, capturing Dumbarton Castle on his way, 
and putting the King's uncle to death. He had several illegitimate 
children by an Irish lady, one of whom returned to Scotland, and 
was received into great favour by James II., who created him Lord 
Avandale about 1457. He subsequently became Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland on the accession of James III. in 1460. From Margaret, 
the second daughter of Duncan, the 8th Earl, was descended that 
great man, Napier, the inventor of logarithms. And it is a curious 
fact that those four wonderful men — Napier, Galileo, Tycho Brahe, 
and Kepler were all born within a period of 22 years. From 
Elizabeth, the 3rd daughter, were descended many of those who 
came in after years to occupy the most prominent positions in the 
history of Scotland, she having married Sir John, son of Sir 
Alexander Stewart of Darnley. Sir John's grandson was also called 
Sir John. He was created Lord Darnley, and usurped the title of 
Earl of Lennox, a title to which he had not a vestige of claim, 
inasmuch as he was descended from the youngest of the last Earl's 
three daughters, to say nothing of the illegitimate or legitimate sons 
of that Earl. The decendents of the three daughters of Duncan kept 
up their claims to such portions of the lands of the Levenax as had 
not been seized by the Crown with varying degrees of success for 
some generations. At one time Lord Avandale, the descendent of 
Isabella, the eldest daughter, and Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 
obtained possession of them, and enjoyed them until his death in 
1488. 

When the all-powerful Stewarts, the descendants of Elizabeth, 
obtained the lands and the title, and succeeded needed in keeping 
them. 

Queen Mary, daughter of James V., landed in Scotland in 1561, 
and married Lord Darnley in 1565, and their son was James VI. of 
Scotland and I of England, in whose reign the two kingdoms of 
Scotland and England first came under one Government. From him 
the present royal family is descended through the female line. The 
title Earl of Lennox had now vested in James VI., by whom it was 
conferred on several persons in succession, with none of whom it 
remained long. Eventually it was conferred on Esme, Lord of 
Aubigny, a kinsman of the king's, who had been reared in France, 
and afterwards raised to the dignity of Duke of Lennox, from whom 
it was transmitted to Charles, 6th Duke of Lennox, and so with the 
Duke of Richmond, who, dying with out issue, the titles fell to king 
Charles II., who was now on the throne as the nearest male heir. 
Charles re-granted the titles of Lennox and Richmond in 1610 to 
one of his illegitimate sons by a French lady, from whom is 
descended the present Charles Henry Gordon Lennox, Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon. After the death in 1702 of the Dowager- 
Duchess of Lennox, to whom the life-rent had been reserved by 
Charles II., the Duke of Lennox sold the Lennox estates to James 
Graham, Marquis and afterwards Duke of Montrose, in whose 
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family they have remained ever since. Along with the estates, the 
Duke also obtained many of the old monuments of the Lennox 
family, which are now, and, we will hope, may long remain in the 
charter chest at Buchanan Castle. 



Cava/ier 
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ROUND CAMPSIE. 

Situated at the foot of the Lennox Hills, in the watershed of the 
Glashart, the situation of this village is one of great beauty and 
attraction. Behind it on the, north those beautiful hills rise to a 
height of 1500 feet, and shooting up from the valley they present at 
all times a striking and grand appearance. In winter, when clad in 
their snowy mantle, or in spring and summer, when clothed in their 
gowan garb, or in autumn when brown with summer's faded glories, 
they are alike attractive and awe-inspiring. During a storm they are 
particularly beautiful and grand, when storm, clouds sweep along 
their summit, and huge white streaks of foam come tumbling down 
the great deep gashes which mark the time-worn water-courses 
into the valley beneath, roaring among the rocks that lie scattered 
at their bottom. This whole district is particularly beautiful and 
interesting. Its glens, its historical and traditionary lore, and its 
ancient family history, make it alike the resort of the antiquarian, 
the geologist, and the botanist. 

The name Campsie is believed to be a corruption of Cambus-ie, the 
crook, from the first houses being built on the crook of the Glashart, 
which is a corruption of Glasart, or the grey high stream. Campsie 
thus means the crook on the grey high stream. Campsie comes 
first into notice in 1208, when the Church of Campsie was granted 
by Aliun, 2nd Earl of Levenay, to Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, and 
his successors. Again, in 1421, Duncan, the 8th Earl, granted "to 
his wiel beluft sone laffel, Donald of ye Levenax, all and singlar my 
lands of Ballyncorrauch, wt ye pertinas lyand witin the parisching of 
Camsy." 

There are few districts in Scotland that partake so much of the 
grand and the beautiful, combined with substantial mineral wealth, 
than does this charming valley. The development of its mineral, a 
bountiful supply of water, combined with the unceasing industry 
and active energy of its merchants for well nigh a hundred years — 
many of whom have taken the very highest places in the land — 
have made Campsie one of the foremost villages in Stirlingshire. 

Previous to the formation of the road to Glasgow, about the latter 
half of last century, the valley of Campsie was considerably isolated 
from the outside world, which led the natives to adopt rather 
curious customs, and to stick closely to the old rut of tradition. One 
of these peculiarities was the custom observed at funerals, which 
custom was more or less general throughout the whole country. It 
was customary, when the head of a family died, to invite the whole 
parish, there being no such thing as funeral letters. This was done 
by special messenger, who called at each house and delivered his 
message in something like the following words : — " You are 
requested to come to such a one's funeral to-morrow, against ten 
hours." Although invited for ten o'clock, the funeral never started till 
well on in the afternoon, the interval being observed as the 
entertainment, which consisted of the following parts : — First there 
was a drink of ale, then a dram, then a piece of shortbread, then 
another dram of some other species of liquor, then a piece of currant 
bread, then a third dram of either spirits or wine, which was 
followed by bread and cheese, pipes and tobacco. This was the 
fashion peculiar to the parish, and was styled "the Campsie 
service." Sometimes the "bill of fare" was repeated, and then called 
a double service. A funeral of this sort cost upwards of £5. The 
most active young men in the company were selected as servers, 
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and it was esteemed no small honour to be a server at a burial. 
However distant any part of the parish was from the place of 
interment, the coffin was carried alternately by the company on 
hand spokes. The usual custom was to keep the corpse two nights 
before interment, when it was watched by the young neighbours, 
who were either merry or sorrowful according to the education or 
rank of the deceased. 

Situated at the foot of the Campsie Fells are traces of two 
Caledonian Forts. The larger one, called the " Meickle Reive," is 
about 100 yards in diameter ; the other about 20 yards, called the " 
Maiden Castle." These were erected directly opposite the Roman 
Wall, no doubt with the intention of watching and defence against 
the invading Romans. They lie two miles due north from the Peel of 
Kirkintilloch, said to be one of the chief Roman stations on the wall. 

From time to time a number of Roman urns have been found in the 
parish, containing ashes and burnt bones. These urns were about 5 
inches in depth and 15 inches in diameter, made of clay apparently 
baked in the sun. About 1790 a considerable quantity of silver 
coins, chiefly of the time of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I., and 
some Dutch and Danish pieces, were found on the farm of 
Birdston. They were supposed to have been hid by the inhabitants 
when they were forced to flee from their houses when the battle of 
Kilayth was fought between Montrose and the Covenanters, on the 
15th August, 1645. The Baldernock part of this district is 
exceedingly rich, and remarkable for its relics of antiquity. Upon the 
high ground, in a commanding situation at the north-west corner of 
the parish, are the rains of a tower of unknown size and antiquity, 
which was stronghold of the Galbraiths of Baldernock, once the 
principal family in the district. To the east of this, on the farm of 
Blochairn, there existed several cairns of different shapes, said to be 
memorials of ancient conflicts. In one of these battles a Prince of 
the Danes is said to have been slain. These cairns consisted of 
heaps of stones carelessly thrown together, some of them 
measuring 80 yards in circumference. In these, on being broken up, 
were two parallel rows of flip on edge, 3 or 4 feet apart, and lapped 
over with flags laid across the top, the cavity thus formed being 
divided by partitions into cells of 6 or 7 feet long. In one of these 
were found several pieces of human bones. About a mile north of 
the church stands that remarkablerelicof antiquity,called the "Auld 
Wife's Lift." This consists of 3 long stones, of a greyish colour, lying 
north and south, two of them close to each other below, and one in 
the middle above; the higher one is 18 feet long, 1 1 feet broad, and 
7 feet thick, the under one seeming rather smaller. They lie in a 
plain about 250 yards across, surrounded by gentle rising ground. It 
can hardly be a matter of doubt that this is one of those rude 
structures erected by the Druids in their sacred groves. Its situation 
is in a very sequestered spot, surrounded by a grove of oaks, the 
stumps of which are still visible, corresponding exactly to every 
description we have of those places of worship. The figure of the 
stones themselves, and their position, bear a strong resemblance 
to others which antiquarians have not hesitated to pronounce 
Druidical. The name by which they are called is no small 
confirmation of the truth of this opinion. A Druidical stone in Ireland 
is called "lifted" stone, and there are some in Poitiers, in France, 
known by the name of "Pierre's Levees." And besides that, the 
stones under consideration have the name of "lift," which appears 
to be the general appelation to such Druidical stones. The specific 
part of their name "Auld wives" is easily accounted for. Upon the 
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authority of Tacitus and Mela we know that female Druids, 
generally pretty far advanced in years, lived together in sisterhoods 
in sequestered spots, and devoted their time to offices of Druidical 
worship. These were held in high esteem by the people, and called 
"Sena," or venerable women, a word nearly synonymous to the 
Scotch word, "Auld wives." Hence we are induced to conclude that 
this is one of those lifted stones, "Pierres Levees," and that it is 
called the "Auld Wife's Lift," because it was the lifted stone where 
the Senae or female Druids resided, and paid their devotions. Upon 
the supposition also that this was a seat of Druidical worship, we 
have suggested to us a very probable etymology of the name of the 
parish. Bal in Gaelic signifies town, Druinich; of or belonging to the 
Druids. The present name Baldernock is not a greater corruption of 
Baldruinich, i.e., Druids' town, than might be expected after a lapse 
of 1800 years. 

As we have already pointed out, matters were in a very primitive 
state before road-making became general in the valley. About the 
year 1745 there were no carriages, and a very few carts, in the 
entire parish, and the wheels and axles all of wood. These were 
only used to cart out manure in the spring, and when this was 
done, they were laid carefully past till next spring. As time 
advanced things slowly improved, and we find that, about 1760, 
there were about 20 carts in the parish, and what must have been 
considered a great improvement, their wheels were shod with iron, 
and the iron axles covered with wood. About the beginning of the 
present century these had increased to about 200. 

Wages were also exceedingly low about the year of the Rebellion; 
a man-servant only received from 30s to £2 per half-year, and a 
woman about £1 sterling with some items of clothing; and in 1800 
these had increased to from £5 to £6 per half-year. 

There is no historical event of any great interest recorded as having 
taken place in this district: peaceful and industrial pursuits are the 
striking features in early and modern history. In 1693 the last dread 
act in the drama of feudal jurisdiction was enacted here. In that year 
Viscount Kilsyth condemned one of his own servants to be hanged 
for stealing silver plate from the house of Bancloich. It is said that 
part of the gibbet was found about 1790, near the Gallows Hill on 
the lands of Bancloich. 

Campsie has long been known for its enterprise in manufacture. In 
last century, Campsie grey cloth was famous all over the country. It 
was of home make, and was of excellent quality. The housewives 
attended all the local markets for its disposal, Kilsyth being the 
principal, it being in great demand among the rural population. Mr 
Charles Mackintosh, of Campsie, was the inventor of the 
celebrated waterproof cloth which bears his name. 

Among the eminent men who have honoured this district by their 
varied accomplishments may be mentioned Mr Bell of Antermony, 
the celebrated traveller, and friend of Peter the Great. He was the 
author of "Travels through China and Persia," and was an 
accomplished and authentic writer. He married Anabel Stirling of 
Craigbarnet, and at his death bequeathed to the Craigbarnet family 
many of his books and valuable relics, which we will notice at 
length in our introduction to the family history. On the side of the 
hill, above the old Clachan of Campsie, traces of a cottage said to 
be the early residence of Dougal Graham are still to be seen. This 
singular character is said to have been born at Raploch, near 
Stirling, but came to live at the Clachan with an uncle, when only 
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three years old. About the year 1750 he wrote a rhyming history of 
the rebellion of 1745. He was lame from his infancy, but having an 
inherent propensity to wander, he, with many of his countrymen, 
joined the Prince on his arrival at Doune, and according to a writer 
of 1811, continued in his train until his departure from Scotland. He 
was afterwards reduced to great poverty, and hawked ballads 
about the streets of Glasgow, till the Magistrates, in reward for his 
services, gave him the charge of the music-bells, which situation he 
retained until his death. He had little imagination in his com- 
positions, but adhered to a bare recital of facts in doggrel rhyme, 
which, as he said, was likely to please only those who, like himself, 
had no other than a common education. The volume, however, 
contains some curious anecdote, not noticed by historians of 
events at that particular period; and though it possesses otherwise 
little merit, it serves to illustrate the propensity to literary pursuits 
amongst the lowest of the Scotch. Another eminent man connected 
with this district was James Bell, the geographer. A late biographer 
thus writes of this talented but struggling man : — " Mr James Bell, 
the celebrated geographer, was born at Jedburgh, 1769. In 1777 
Mr Bell removed with his father to Glasgow, where, after receiving a 
liberal education, he served an apprenticeship to the weaving 
business, and, in 1790, he commenced business as a 
manufacturer of cotton goods. In the universal depression, 1793, 
occasioned by the shock of the French Revolution, Mr Bell having a 
large stock on hand, in common with many others, lost his all, and 
for a number of years was employed as a common warper in the 
warehouses of different manufacturers. It has been said, while Mr 
Bell occupied this situation, he was frequently more intent on the 
metres of Horace, the delineations of Mela and Strabo, and the 
glowing narratives of Xenophon and Thucydides, than upon the 
porters and splits into which his baskets of bobbins were to be 
adjusted upon the warping-mill, in consequence of which his 
chains, when they came into the bands of the workmen, were found 
to be inextricably entangled. About the year 1806 Mr Bell 
relinquished this uncongenial occupation, and betook himself to a 
more laborious mode of earning his subsistence, but one for which 
he was better qualified, viz., teaching the classics to young men 
attending the University. This he pursued for some years with 
diligence and success, being at the same time himself a most 
indefatigable and arduous student, especially in history, systematic 
theology, and, above all, in geography, which he pursued with 
unwearied enthusiasm. Mr Bell made his first appearance as an 
author in 1815, when he was engaged to improve the Glasgow 
Geography, a work in four volumes, which had been well received 
by the public, and was now, by the labours of Mr Bell, extended to 
five volumes. It formed the basis of his principal work. Some years 
after this he again appeared as an author in conjunction with a 
young gentleman (the late Mr John Bell of Glasgow) in a small 
volume of Chinese geography and oriental philology. This work is 
now rare, but is said to display a considerable amount of talent. Mr 
Bell had long been subject to severe attacks of asthma, which 
gradually assumed a more alarming character, and compelled him 
to leave Glasgow for a country residence. The place he selected for 
his retirement was Lukeston, Campsie, where he passed the last 
ten or twelve years of his life. While he resided at Lukeston he 
published an elegant edition of "Rollin's Ancient History," 
interspersed with copious an interesting notes. Here he also 
published his principal work, "A System of Popular and Scientific 
Geography," in six volumes. He was engaged in preparing for 
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publication "A General Gazetteer " when death put an end to his 
labours on the 3rd May, 1833, in the 64th year of his age. 

About the beginning of the present century this district drank rather 
deep of the doctrines of the French Revolution, the chief leader 
being Mr Muir, advocate, proprietor of Huntershill, who was 
afterwards tried and banished for sedition. This gentleman was well 
known, and had many friends in this district. Associated with him in 
his advanced views was the Rev. Mr Dun of Kirkintlitoch. He was 
one of the most large-hearted and liberal of men but was 
exceedingly ill-used, having to undergo three months' imprisonment 
for his political opinions. He was a worthy man, and a good 
clergyman, and his memory still lives among the aged. He died, I 
believe, about 1810. Mr Lapslie, the then minister of Campsie, and 
compiler of the original " Statistical Account," got himself into an 
unfortunate position during this crisis, the parishioners getting so 
infuriated that they burnt his manse, causing a great sensation in 
the surrounding country. 

In the year 1439, a disease among the cattle through, out the 
Western Islands and Highlands having produced much misery 
there, a great number of the starving Highlanders collected, and 
made an irruption into the district between Loch Lomond and 
Stirling, swept the Lennox Hills and the valley of Strathblane, 
Campsie and Kilsyth, of nearly all the cattle, and committed many 
most cruel murders. Lindsay, the chronicler of the time, says — " 
They burned and harried kirks wherever they came, and spared 
neither old nor young, bairn nor wife, but burned their houses and 
them together, if they make any opposition, and even if they did 
not. Men, women, and bairns, without distinction, were cruelly 
stabbed and murdered even in their beds. Campsie Kirk, and it 
Clachan village, and many of its people, were treated in this horrid 
manner." A further calamity befel the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
district towards the end of the same year, and during the following 
spring, but it was in common with the rest of the country — namely, 
a fearful disease supposed to have been of the nature of the 
cholera It was described as "Ane terrible pest, for all men there 
were inflicted therewith died the same day he tuik it, bot ony 
remedie or help." 



Cavalier 
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ROUND FINTRY. 

Situated at the foot of the Lennox Hills, this attractive spot 
slumbers in the fairy dell with all the charms and attractions of an 
Alpine village. Behind the village rises the slopes of the Lennox, 
while stretching eastwards is the historic Strathcarron, the scene of 
Fingalian battle and Ossianic song. Northward is the famous hill 
of Dundaff, the early home of Sir John de Graham, the friend and 
co-patriot of Wallace. In front the Endrick sweeps along its pebbled 
bed, backed up by the fine grounds of Culcreuch and Craigton, 
while in the distance are the heath-covered slopes of Balgair. No 
doubt many years ago this district was very much, isolated, and 
an early writer thus alludes to this "Secluded from social 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the surrounding district, shut 
up in a narrow yet pleasant valley, on every side by hills which till 
within the last 50 years rendered it almost inaccessible, the 
inhabitants of Fintry formed a little community by themselves. They 
were content to follow the occupations of their fathers, regardless 
of the changes and improvements taking place in other parts of 
the country. Father and son through many successive genera- 
tions occupied the same farms, or inhabited the same cottages, 
and if they did not retrograde in their circumstances and comforts 
they were abundantly satisfied." Fintry, however, is not without its 
honours, and in its history has produced men eminent in their 
various walks of life. 

This district first came into notice in the 12th century, when Sir 
David de Graham acquired, in the reign of Alexander II, the lands 
of Dandaff and Strathcarron, and the village in 1450, when 
Isabella, Duchess of Albany and Countess of Lennox, gave the 
church of Fintry to the College of Dumbarton. 

On the south side of the hill of Fintry are the remains of a very 
strong fortress, long the residence of the Grahams of Fintry. The 
situation being in full view of the ancient Castle of Dundaff, 
communication could be easily kept up with the two great chiefs by 
signal. 

Fintry gives a baron's title to the noble family of Montrose, one of 
his Grace's titles being Lord Fintry. Strathcarron is remarkably 
fruitful in historic and traditionary lore, and immortalized in ancient 
and modern song. Here the Fingalian heroes fought in their 
deadly conflicts, nerved on to victory by the strains of the 
Ossianic harp. Scattered up and down the strath are beautiful 
grassy mounds, traditionally assigned as the burying place of 
those ancient heroes who fell in bloody conflict, or calmly 
succumbed to the roll of time. In some quarters of the district, 
and in some places in almost every field, are to be found remains 
of these ancient rude sepulchral tumuli and Druidical cairns, 
showing the notions of the inhabitants of this district during the 
dark days of the pre-historic period. Craigengelt has certainly 
been the scene of many tragic events, as the name signifies the 
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"rock of terror." Five of these mounds are still found, and, from 
one examined several years ago, it is evident that they have 
been raised over the graves of fallen heroes or men of note. 
Stretching down towards the Earl's Burn there is a lonely but very 
lovely valley. In this valley there are three of those artificial hills, 
one called the "Goodie's Knowe; " another one, the " Heart's Hill," 
and by far the finest, standing nearly 50 feet high; the third is one 
of an oblong shape, and its side seems to have been terraced. We 
can find no tradition by whom these mounds have been reared. In 
1839 cue of these mounds was excavated, and the author of the " 
New Statistical Account" thus describes its contents : — On 
removing the turf and soil it was found that the interior consists of 
large and small stones, built together with great care, which led the 
proprietor to think that it must have been a place of Druidical 
sepulture. About six feet from the centre there stood four upright 
stones, each about five feet in height, describing an oblong figure 
like a bed. Within this a coffin was found, the length of which was 
about 7 feet, 3.5 broad, and 3.5 deep. The under part or bottom 
of the coffin was whin-flag, as was also the upper part or lid, 
Within this was found the remains of a human body of the 
ordinary size. The bones, except a very small part of the skull, 
were of the consistence of soft chalk. The body bad been 
enveloped in something like a mixture of decayed vegetable matter 
and tar, which, when exposed to the atmosphere, emitted a strong 
odour. Strict orders were given to the labourers that if anything 
like a coffin should be found they were not to open it till either the 
proprietor or tenant were present. But one of them, an old 
schoolmaster, who knew something of antiquities, went during 
the night, and carried off a variety of articles, the nature and 
number of which are not now likely ever to be ascertained. With 
reluctance he gave up a stone of beautiful workmanship, and a 
gold ring. The ring had had a jewel in it, but the jewel was out, and 
it was what is called chased," and must have been worn on a very 
small finger. A labourer in the neighbourhood sold a variety of 
things of a rare description to a gentleman, in whose osseesion it 
is believed they still are. The axe and the ring were the only 
things obtained by the proprietor, J. Dick Esq. of Craigengelt, and 
they are still in his possession. We believe none of the article 
have ever been recovered, although active exertions have been 
made for their restoration. 

From the summit of Dundaff Hill a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country can be had. The name signifies the "Hill of 
Heifers," and it is believed that the original white species roamed 
over its steeps, and were protected as royal game. The property 
was one of the very earliest residences of the great family of 
Graham. Previous to the 12th century these lands appear to have 
been held by the Crown. The first proprietor of the name of 
Graham appears to have been David de Graham, great-grandson 
of William de Graham. The first Graham on record obtained from 
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Wiiiiem the Lion tracts of land in Forfarshire; his son David had 
acquired lands in Galloway, and had exchanged them with Patrick, 
Earl of Dunbar, for the lands of Dundaff and Strathcarron. This 
Sir David appears to have been an important man, as he is 
witness to many charters granted by Alexander II, and is 
mentioned as one of the guarantees of a treaty with the English 
monarch, Henry III., in 1234. He was succeeded by his son 
David, in the estate of Dundaff, and he held the important 
position of Sheriff of Berwickshire. His second son was the 
famous Sir John de Graham of Dundaff, who is often described 
as the "right hand" of Wallace. Of this brave man very little 
indeed is known. That he was a great warrior, and a man of 
eminence seems undoubted, but very few authenticated facts 
have been transmitted regarding him. That he was slain at the 
battle of Falkirk also appears certain, but the circumstances of 
his death have only reached us through tradition. A place called 
Graham's Moor in the vicinity of the battlefield is said to owe its 
name to a tradition that Sir John de Graham's body was found 
there. A singular tradition regarding his death is preserved in one 
of the oldest families in the district, and is as follows : — " That after 
the defeat Sir John was riding towards Dundaff, his horse having 
stopped to drink at Randyford, and the bridle being somewhat short, 
he was leaning forward to allow the horse more freedom to drink — 
that he was steathily pursued by one of Edward's horsemen, and 
as he approached Graham mistook him for one of his own fol- 
lowers, and that while in this stooping position the Englishman 
dashed his spear into his body, just underneath the coat of mail." 
This place, however, is some distance from the field of action. 
Whether there is any truth in the tradition or not we will leave our 
readers to form their own opinion. It is certain that some of 
Edward's forces devastated his estate, and reduced his 
magnificent Castle to ashes, immediately after the battle. This 
stronghold, however, was afterwards re-built. In making some 
excavations a few years ago, the smithy attached to the Castle 
was discovered, and among the ruins some antique horse shoes, 
and a number of boars' tusks; were found, showing conclusively 
that the wild boar was found in the district, and no doubt afforded 
the means of sustenance and sport. The last instance of an army 
seen on Dundaff was when its leader, the renowned Marquis of 
Montrose, was on his road from the north to the battlefield of 
Kilsyth. The Marquis had just been victorious in the three battles 
of Tippermuir, Aberdeen, and Inverlochy, and on marching south, 
instead of crossing at Kildean, he took the fords of Frew on 
account of the plague being in Stirling. He halted at the Castle of 
Dundaff, where be rested and refreshed his men. 
Near the ancient castle was the burying-place of the Grahams, 
with a chapel, the remains of which are still traceable. It is called 
the Kirk o' Muir. It would seem to have been an original parish, for 
in a commissary list of parishes Kirk o' Muir is stated apart from 
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any of the surrounding parishes. This remote spot has the honour 
of being one of the very first parishes in which the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper was dispensed according to the present 
Presbyterian mode after the Reformation. A field near by still 
goes, by the name of the "Priest's Croft." 

Fintry derives its name from being inhabited by the early race of 
Fingalian heroes, from Fean, a giant; and tre, a country, viz., the 
country of the giants or Fingalians, shortened into Fintry. It is thus 
easy to account for its riches in historic and traditionary lore, and 
poetic song. The Carron is often mentioned in the songs of 
Ossian, and poets ever since have continued to sing its praise. 
Dyer, the English bard, writing to a Scotch friend, thus alludes to 
Ossian and the Carron: 

"Where is the King of Songs? He sleeps in death, 

No more around him press the warrior throng; 

He rolls no more the death denouncing song; 

Calmed is the storm of war, and hushed the poet's breath; 

Yes! Anderson, he sleeps; but Carron's stream 

Still seems responsive to his awful lyre." 
During the latter half of last century this district was sadly 
annoyed by the raids of homeless outlaws after the rebellion of 
1745. It being within easy access of the southern Grampians, the 
lawless hordes who during these troublous years infested these 
fastnesses made predatory incursions into Boquhan and Dundaff 
and surrounding country, and many hand to hand conflicts 
between the stalwart natives, who had to be continually on the 
watch, took place. One of these turned out rather a serious matter 
for the invaders. Having been observed returning with some cattle 
and sheep, lifted from the moorland district, the natives were roused, 
headed by John Din, the stalwart tenant of Backside, better 
known as "big Jock," who with his assistants took a near cut and 
intercepted the "reivers" a little below the glen of Ballochleam. 
Din, who was armed with a heavy leaden-headed staff, to 
encourage his followers, instantly dashed at the two leaders, one 
of whom was armed with a pistol, which he instantly leveled at 
Din's head. The piece, however missed fire, and Din tauntingly 
exclaimed, "Ha" ha! My piece never misses and the two men were 
instantly felled by his powerful arm. This so encouraged his men, 
and discouraged the Norlanders, that they seem to have got into 
confusion, and leaving their cattle fled towards the glen of 
Boquhan. Besides the two killed by Din, they left several others 
dead behind them. Tradition asserts that John ran to a 
commanding eminence, and shouted out a "Harrieship," which 
was heard in Boquhan House, then the property of the 
Cunninghames, who suddenly collected their men, and waited the 
approach, when six others are said to have fallen. A few green 
mounds are still pointed out as the graves of the fallen 
freebooters. 

The graziers of this quarter have held a prominent place in this 
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branch of agriculture for the last two centuries. Foremost among 
these seem to have, been members of the influential family of 
Din. Among the early records of the district we find John Din, 
farmer in Quarter, afterwards the somewhat famous John Din 
before-mentioned; then follows David Din, tenant of the Lurg, 
who seems to have been living about the time the first " 
Statistical Account" written in 1793, and the accomplished author, 
thus writes of him — "Under this article it is but justice to mention 
the name of David Din, a man whose exertions in improving the 
mode of grazing are truly laudable, and to whose example its 
present advanced state, through a considerable part of the West 
of Scotland, is in a great measure owing. He has the merit of 
first improving the breed of black cattle and sheep, by raising 
them to greater size, and feeding them more thoroughly than 
was ever done before on grass alone. This he has accomplished 
by judiciously selecting the most choice cattle to stock his farms 
with, and by keeping his grass lighter. As a specimen of his 
success in this branch, the writer states the following facts, 
which are well authenticated: — At one time he sold a Highland 
slot, which was killed in Glasgow, and weighed, according to the 
purchaser's confession, 52 stones beef and 10 stones tallow, the 
price he received was 25 guineas. At another time he sold 25 
highland stOts at £12 each, the lightest of which weighed upwards 
of 30 stones. He sells annually 60 tup lambs of 1 year old, for 
which he never receives less than a guinea each, and his lambs 
for killing he sells in May at 10s 6d each, He carries on his plan 
on a very extensive scale, renting farms in different parts of the 
country, from one to another of which he removes his cattle at the 
proper season, according to the quality of the farm, and the state of 
the cattle. His stots he sells at 5 years old, but calves of his own 
rearing sometimes equal his beet cattle at three years old, and 
are accordingly sold at that age. When he dealt to the greatest 
extent he paid rents to the amount of £1800 per annum, the 
largest proportion of which he paid to the Duke of Montrose. His 
annual stock at that time was 470 black cattle, and 2740 sheep, 
of which 200 were ewes, as a permanent stock, from which he 
has frequently sold in a year 300 lambs," 

With all Mr Din's energy and intelligence as a grazier, he 
partook largely of the prevailing superstition of the country. It 
was his custom to ride to Glasgow market weekly. The road at 
that time passed the Manse of Calder, where his cousin, the 
Rev. Alexander Din, was minister, and he usually stayed all night 
at the manse on his return journey. On these occasions he used 
to complain to his friend of the prevalence of "spunkies" between 
Glasgow and the manse, but his clerical friend dropped him a 
hint that these were only observed on his return from town. 

This village was very prosperous during the first forty years of 
this century. About 1794 Mr Spiers, the then proprietor of 
Culcreuch, erected a large cotton factory, and built the new 
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village to accommodate the workers. For some time the concern 
was prosperous enough, but the distance from the market towns 
rendered the working of it very expensive, and this telling so 
heavily on the profits, it was abandoned many years ago, and 
the structure is now in ruins. 

A distillery was also in active operation, and did a large trade 
until about thirty years ago, when it was also abandoned. 

The malting on the Stirling and Dumbarton road being in full 
swing, a coach was run weekly from the village of Kippen to 
Glasgow, passing through Fintry, and its principal customers 
being those engaged in the malting and distilling trade, it was 
known in the district through which it passed as she " Maltmen's 
Coach." 



Cavalier 
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KILSYTH. 



There are few districts in Scotland possessed of more varied 
interest than the country around Kilsyth. Situated on the 
Caledonian side of Antonions' Wall, in early times it must have 
been the scene of many strange incidents, which were 
characteristic of those early days. The antiquarian and the 
historian alike find food for their various appetites, the former in 
exploring its unwritten history, the latter in its somewhat famous 
battlefields. 

The earliest notice of Kilsyth appears to be in 1217, when, 
according to Keith's Table, it was a parsonage. The ancient 
name of the parish was Monysbrock, which is said to mean the 
Moorish aclivity. The more modern name is said to be derived 
from Kil-abhuinnsith, which means "Church of the River of Peace." 
This would seem to partake of the mythology of the Daoine-Shi, 
or the Scotch fairies, called men of peace, for fear of their 
malignant influence, 

The Kilsyth Hills rise to a considerable height, and one of the 
finest, the Meikle-ben, is rather noble looking. Rising 1500 feet 
above sea level, it is seen from great distances towards the south, 
end forms, we are told, a very striking landmark from the Firth of 
Forth. From the top of the hill magnificent views are to be had of the 
surrounding country. Portions of fourteen counties, and Scotland 
from sea to sea, lies under the eye of the awe-struck spectator. 
Turning your eye southward from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of 
Clyde, and from Pentland to Galloway, and the Ochils to 
Kilpatrick, the whole seems one beautiful garden. A striking 
contrast to this is the prospect northward. For 70 or 80 miles is a 
succession of hills towering above hills, till they are lost in the 
distance, blending with the azure sky. During a fog or a frosty 
morning the scene is most beautiful. Standing above the haze, 
the whole plain southward appears like a sea in a calm, while 
the Northern hills stand out like islands on the summit of the 
waves in an ocean storm. That portion of the valley through 
which the Kelvin flows has undoubtedly been something of an 
inland lake, the names in the valley being positive proof that 
such was the case, the district being gradually dried as the 
Kelvin deepened its course. In the names of different places, a 
great many "inches" occur, this being the Gaelic for island, 
proves the partial immersion of the locality. 

In the country round here there are a great many tumuli, great 
numbers of which have been demolished on the improvement of 
the land and the advance of agriculture. The writer of the New 
Statistical Account says : — "There are remains in this parish of two 
Pictish forts, corresponding to the two more conspicuous Roman 
forts at Westerwood and Barhill, viz., Conneypark and Balcastle, 
the latter very distinct and interesting, being one of the most 
regular of such forts in Scotland, and rising regularly on all sides 
at an angle of 45 degrees. The Barhill, or Castlehill opposite to 
it, seems to have been one of the most important forts on the 
line of the Roman Wall, having a commanding view of nearly 
half its whole length, and overlooking the whole of Strath-Kelvin. 
It is, besides, at the narrowest part of the valley, so as to 
prevent the forcing of a passage." 

An old road passing from Kilsyth, said to have been in existence 
since the Roman period, led northward past the western base of 
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the Earl's Hill down past Touch, and joined the great Roman 
military road at some point before crossing the Forth at Kildean. 
About half-way from Kilsyth to Carron Glen two travelling pedlars 
were waylaid and foully murdered for the sake of their little all. 
Two conical mounds mark the spot where the murders were 
committed, and although the "grey stones of their cairn" were 
raised long ago, they are still kept in an admirable state of repair 
by the shepherds and others who have occasion to pass that 
way. These mounds are about five feet in height, and about six 
in diameter at the base, and are within a few feet of each other. 
There is another mound within about thirty yards of the present 
road near a place called Bardowie. It, too, marks the spot where 
another pack-man met an untimely end on the morning before 
the battle of Kilsyth, but it is so long since these murders were 
committed that very few facts are known concerning them, but 
that they were committed is literally true, and the "cairns" which 
mark their last resting-place are held in as much regard as the 
tombstones in our churchyards. 

This district deserves well of Scotland generally for being the first 
to take a leading part in the advancement of agriculture and the 
cultivation of that valuable root, the potato, and of throwing new life 
into the whole agricultural community of the county.. Andrew 
Brown, the historian of Glasgow, says: — " In 1740 the Kilsyth 
estate, then the property of the York Building Company, was let 
on leases of three nineteens. At that period the ridge was 
gathered to the top, and the fur left, bare of soil, in so much that 
the seed was lost on the sides, which in harvest was barely the 
worth gathering, and the baulks left between the ridges were 
twice their breadth, partly covered with stones thrown up from 
the ridges, to make way for the plough. In a few years, in 
consequence of the tenure of the leases, these stones were 
removed, and became materials for park dykes, enclosing the 
land in certain proportions. The baulks were ploughed up, and 
for many years yielded luxuriant crops without the assistance of 
manure. In effecting this the farmer found it a hard struggle 
some of them saw nothing but ruin before them, for they had 
done more than they were able. The little wealth that had been 
hoarded up in the chest was now again in the ground, from 
whence it came; but they had neither ability nor patience to wait 
for its grateful slow, but sure return. At this critical period, Robert 
Graham, who had resided long in England, and seen with 
pleasure the happy effects of the cultivation of the potato in 
Lancashire, on his return to his own country and parish of Kilsyth, 
took a farm called Neilstoun about 1740, and formed the project of 
monopolising the culture of this valuable root, laying great stress 
on the secret of cutting a root from every eye. He took a number 
of young labourers into his employ, and bound them by indentures 
for five years, in which they were bound to secrecy. They made 
out their time, but forgetting the covenant made with their 
master, which was no longer binding, two of them set out for 
Dundee. Others, under the patronage of the great and good Earl 
of Findlater, went to Banffshire. They took ground at so much 
per acre, dunged, ploughed, and harrowed, in terms of their 
mode of planting, then taking the management of their own 
business in the same manner as the flax boors of Flanders, they 
were constantly at the head of their business from the time they 
began to cut the seeds until the proceeds of their labour were 
converted into money at the market. Thus we see the culture of 
this root, began on a plain in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, has 
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been diffused over the east and north of Scotland, to the great 
benefit of the farmer, the enjoyment of the rich and the 
subsistence of the mechanic, the labourer, and the poor." 

While writing of agriculture, it is interesting to note the same 
writer's remarks as to the first cultivators of the " turnip" crop in 
this quarter of the country. "The turnip, an exotic from Flanders, 
was begun to be cultivated so late in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow as 1756, by William Cross, Advocate-Sheriff-Depute, 
on the south side of the Clyde, and by Archibald Stirling of 
Calder, on the Calder estate on the north. The soil was suitable 
to the root. The produce was immense in the warm summer of 
the following year, and came very seasonably to the 
nourishment of the lower class of people, who had felt the 
extremities of want by the failure of a crop, which brought on a 
scarcity bordering on famine. The people had money, but could 
not buy meal under three years of age, which being 
unwholesome, brought on diseases, and a great mortality 
followed. Unfortunately for the people so much benefited by this 
root, the "gardeners" discovered they were a corporation, and, 
after consulting the sett of the borough had recourse to the 
magistrates for protection and support of their privileges. At this 
period the whole of the Ramshorn grounds, where the Newtown 
stands, was laid out in sale gardens, and the magistrates being 
patrons of Hutcheson's Hospital, to which those grounds 
belonged, were judges, and becoming parties, ordered a cart of 
Mr Stirling's turnips out of the city. He vowed they should never do 
the like again; he would rather feed his cattle with them. This 
check, together with his removal to Keir, nipped in the bud any 
attempt in the cultivation of this root on the north side of the 
Clyde." 

The family history of Kilsyth has a somewhat melancholy interest 
attached to it, several members having been prominent figures 
in Scottish history, but their unfortunate connection with Mar's 
Rebellion fell upon the otherwise prosperous family like an 
avalanche, and crushed it out for ever. 

This family comes into notice as early as the thirteenth century. 
In 1217 David II. grants "William Livingston, and Christian 
Callenter, his spouse, of the lands of Kilsyth in vie de 
Dumbarton." 

Patrick de Callanter, the original possessor, had favoured the 
claim of Baliol, for which Bruce's son, King David, made him pay 
the penalty by forfeiture. Sir William Livingston, however, 
married his daughter, which was no doubt a sop to the 
disinherited father-in- law. The family now began to make its 
mark in the country's history. Sir Alexander became governor to 
James II., and was accused along with Chancellor Crichton, of 
confining the Queen mother for the sake of usurping her power. 
He was afterwards impeached by the eighth Earl of Douglas, 
and imprisoned in the Castle of Dumbarton, with loss of his 
estate. He was, however, soon restored to royal favour, and on 
account of his great abilities was made a member of the Privy 
Council, ambassador to England, and Justice-General. 

Sir William Livingston, the founder of the House of Kilsyth, was a 
younger brother of the aforementioned Sir Alexander. From Sir 
William there followed a race of proprietors for six generations, 
the representatives then being Sir William, .who was famous as 
a lawyer, and was present et tile baptism of Prince Henry, when 
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he received the honour of knighthood. Dying in 1627, he left a 
son and grandson. Both of these, however, died in early life, and 
the property reverted to his brother, Sir James Livingston of 
"Barncleugh," as it seems to have been called in 1647. This was a 
Baron of considerable note, being a staunch loyalist during the 
civil wars of Charles II., he was on the restoration of that monarch 
rewarded by being raised to the peerage, under the titles of 
Viscount Kilsyth, Lord Campsie, &c. He held out against 
Cromwell as he passed to Stirling in 1653, but had some of his 
estate devastated. William, the third Viscount, strongly adhered 
to the Stuart cause, and throwing his lot into the enterprise on 
behalf of the Chevalier in 1715, found himself a ruined man, 
without property or home. His estates were forfeited, and 
purchased by the "York Building Company." 

After the extinction of the rebellion, the Viscount fled to Flanders, 
where he remained for some years, and died at Rome in 1733. He 
married, first, Lady Jean Cochrane, widow of the Viscount 
Dundee, who shared with him for two years the hopes and fears 
of exile. The issue of this marriage was one son, and when 
about three months old he was carried by his mother to some 
meeting where, by accident as some say, others by design, the 
roof of the building fell, when all within perished except two who 
were seated in a window. Lady Kilsyth was struck on the right 
temple by some falling material, and having the babe in her 
arms the youthful heir was smothered in the arms of its dying 
mother. After being put through the process of embalming, the 
bodies were sent over to Scotland for interment in the family 
vault at Kilsyth. This vault was opened about 1793, when the 
bodies were found in a most perfect state. For many years we 
enjoyed the society of a learned gentleman who was present on 
the occasion, and along with Dr Rennie, the parish minister, 
examined the bodies most minutely. He used to describe the 
scene as a very touching one, declaring at first eight it was 
impossible to tell whether they were dead or alive. 

The strongholds of the Kilsyth family were at least four in 
number, some of them being in commanding and powerful 
positions, viz., Colziurn, Dovecotwood, Kilsyth, and Bencloich 
Tower on the estate of Bardowie, now the property of Sir Charles 
Stirling of Glorat. This latter castle is believed to have been built 
by Sir James, first of the family, and to have been the residence 
of the last jolly but, unfortunate Viscount, who was exiled. The 
Barons of Kilsyth were long famous for genuine hospitality, and 
the last is said to have been a perfect specimen of a good old 
country gentleman, as, along with some boon companions, he 
would get "as drunk as a lord" for eight days at a spin. 

Bencloich tower is believed to have fallen into ruins immediately 
after it passed into the hands of the York Building Company, 
who sadly neglected all the forfeited estates which fell into their 
hands. 

Kilsyth had the honour of entertaining Prince Charles Stuart on 
the evening of the 1st January, 1746. The Prince, on his retreat 
from the south, reached Glasgow about Christmas, and after his 
army had been supplied with clothing, and a review of his troops 
on the Green, with brilliant levees in Shawfield House, to which 
all the Jacobite lords of the west had invitations, he marched 
into Stirlingshire on the 1st January. The Prince stayed over 
New Year's evening at the mansion of Kilsyth, then the property 
of his former Glasgow host, Mr Campbell of Shawfield. The 
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Scots Magazine for that date says : — "Mr Campbell's steward 
was ordered to provide entertainment for his Royal Highness 
and suite, and was told that he should be paid. Next morning he 
was informed that the bill should be allowed to his master on 
accounting for the rents of Kilsyth. It is said this military joke was no 
further acted upon, the business being settled on the broad 
basis of "let alane for let alane." 

The great historical event, however, connected with this district, is 
known as the Battle of Kilsyth, fought on 15th August, 1645, 
between the Royalist forces under the renowned Marquis of 
Montrose, and a motly group of Covenanters under General Bailie. 
When matters had assumed a crisis in the South, and the prospects 
of Charles being anything but bright, a vigorous effort was made 
by a number of the Scottish nobles to restore the falling fortunes of 
the Stuart dynasty, always a charmed name in Scotland. 
Foremost among these was James, first Marquis of Montrose, 
who was at once made Commander-in-Chief of the Scottish 
forces. The army under his command was composed chiefly of 
the following clans, viz., fifteen hundred foot from Ireland, under a 
Kintyre chieftain of the name of Alexander McDonald, the McLeans 
from Mull, the Stewarts from Appin, the McGregors, the Grahams, 
&c, in all about 4000, with a few hundred horsemen. This band 
had no doubt conflicting elements, but having supreme 
command, and possessed of a fascinating manner of 
encouraging his troops, a master of strategy, and in the choice 
of his fighting-ground he had no compeers, supported by the 
bravery and dashing charge of his Highlanders, he soon 
scattered dismay through the land. After the victories of 
Tippermuir, Aberdeen, and Inverlochie, the Scottish Council, as it 
was called, became alarmed, and Generals Bailie and Hurry were 
sent to suppress the Royalists. Brushing the latter at Auldern in 
the north-west of Nairnshire, and routing the former at Alford in 
Aberdeenshire, he marched southwards, leaving desolation in 
his train. Encamping for a time at Tullybody, he marched via 
Doune and the Fords of Frew, thus avoiding the pestilence 
which then raged at Stirling. He then proceeded via his own 
estate of Dundaff to Kilsyth. Bailie followed with such speed that 
he reached the Marquis' old camp at Tullybody the day that he 
camped at Kilsyth. The beautiful country through which these 
rival armies passed suffered terribly, Montrose burning the houses 
and castles of those that opposed him, whilst Bailie reduced to 
ashes those who favoured or assisted the Royalists, and it 
became a fac-simile of Jack Sprat and his wife: - 

"Montrose he grabbled the fat, while Bailie grabbled the lean, 

And so between the two they licked the country clean." 

Reaching Kilsyth, and expecting an early engagement, he, as 
was his wont, selected the most irregular ground that could well 
be conceived, and planting the royal banner of the Stuart's on 
the very verge of a morass, quietly awaited the approach of his 
enemy. 

Bailie was a general of undoubted ability and experience, and if 
left to himself the result of that fatal day might, to say the least 
of it, have been less disastrous. Crossing the Forth at Stirling, 
he made a short halt at Cambusbarron to await the Fife 
regiments. He then proceeded via Denny to Hollandbush, about 
three miles east of Kilsyth. Argyle followed with some troops, but 
crossed the hills by the old route, and soon joined the main 
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army. Here the "committee" held a council, of war, and the 
General was ordered to attack Montrose at once. The cautious 
Bailie was, however, very much averse to this for two reasons — 
his troops were requiring rest after the hurried marches they had 
gone through, and to await reinforcements from Lanarkshire, 
although his force was far superior to the Highlanders, both in 
point of numbers and arms. It is said Bailie's army numbered six 
thousand foot and one thousand horse, while Montrose had only 
four thousand foot and five hundred horse. 

The weather being very hot, the horsemen drew their shirts out 
over their breeches, while the infantry, who were all barefooted, 
throw aside their coats and fought with their shirts tied between 
their legs, there is thus little wonder that the fierce-looking 
Norlanders scattered dismay and terror among the more sober 
folks from the " East Neuk." 

General Bailie, finding his remonstrances vain, marched out of 
camp in quest of the enemy, whom he soon found in an 
excellent position, and delighted at the early prospect of a re- 
encounter, and all arranged in order of battle. He first took up a 
position at "Aucthencloich," east of Kilsyth. This, however, did 
not satisfy his committee, and he was directed to take higher 
ground more to the right. This is said to have caused great 
confusion and discontent in the ranks, and some of the 
regiments actually chose ground for themselves. These were 
golden moments for the eagle- eyed Graham, who already saw, 
amid this night of confusion, the dawn of victory. Some of 
Montrose's troops held a number of cottages near "Shawend," 
and which formed the first attack by Bailie's forces, who were, 
however, instantly driven back. Observing this, the front ranks of 
the Highland army rushed up the hill to meet the enemy. Being 
afraid of their getting outnumbered, Montrose ordered the chief 
of the Ogilvies, with a strong force, to their support, and at the 
same time gave the command for a general attack. This appears 
to have been executed with so much skill and determination, that 
in a few minutes the battle was fought and won but, alas! the 
slaughter was not over. The most gallant exertions of Bailie 
failed to restore order, and on calling up the reserve it also had 
fled. The slaughter which followed was terrible. The fleeing 
Covenanters fell in hundreds before the fierce Norlanders, and it 
is said the Irish actually killed many of the unarmed inhabitants. 
The loss on the part of Montrose was exceedingly small ; some 
writers say seven or eight persons. The "Bonnie House o' Airlie," 
however, suffered severely, three of its members being among 
the slain. A soldier in the royal army writes, "They continued a 
great part of the day killing and pursuing the enemy." 

Cavalier 
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FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRUIDS. 

In many of the superstitions that existed in this country, and 
which still prevails in some parts of our land, is to be met distinct 
traces of this mysterious order of human beings. They were 
allowed by many early writers to be the descendants of the 
"Magi of the East, but at what period of time they came to Britian 
still remains a mystery. We receive our first notice of the Druids 
from the Roman writers themselves, Cesar, whose account is 
said to be the most authentic, informs us that their institutions 
were first invented in Britian, and that the youth who wished to 
be instructed in them resorted thither from the other parts of 
Celtic Europe. Pliny, at a later date, says, "That the magical arts 
of the Druids were cultivated in Britian with so much attention 
that this island should seem to have first communicated those 
arts to the Persians, who so much excelled in them." It is not, 
however, so much their origin, as with traces of their connection 
with Western Stirlingshire, their religious rites and the superstitions 
sprung therefrom, that is our present purpose. The Roman writers 
describe the priesthood of the ancient inhabitants of Britian by 
the name of "Druids, "and their religion as "Druidism," which we 
have no doubt would pervade the whole land. The word is 
probably derived from the Greek "Drus," an oak or wood, or from 
the Celtic "Deru or Dru," an oak, the order having a profound 
veneration for that tree, or perhaps from their selecting the 
deepest recesses of the woods for the scenes of their religious 
solemnities. The word " Druidh," in the "Gaelic Antiquities," is 
more likely to be the original, which signifies "Wise Men," and 
we believe is still the term for philosophers, &c. 

The order was divided into three classes — viz, the Arch-Priest, 
the Vates, and Bards, and their great heads of religion were — 
1st, to worship the Deity; 2nd, to abstain from all evil; 3rd, to be 
valorous or intrepid; and this creed certainly looked pure enough 
before the dawn of Christianity. Owing to the strict virtue 
practised by the priests and other inferior ranks, they were for a 
long time held in great veneration for their piety. In the course of 
time, however, they lapsed into the grossest idolatry. Their 
original belief was in the one only and eternal self-existing God, 
whom they worshipped without images or statues, and to whom 
they gave the sublime attributes of infisity, and they believed in the 
immortality of the soul and a future state. The purity of their 
creed, however, was sadly corrupted by admitting the doctrine of 
subordinate deities, whom, it is said, they fancied to preside 
over the order of nature and the affairs of human life, and other 
erroneous teachings. Their oblations may, very likely, at first 
have consisted of the fruits of the earth, but that simplicity of 
sacrifice was soon abandoned, giving way to the horrible 
practice of offering human victims. Affecting secrecy in a high 
degree, they performed their religions ceremonies and mysteries 
far from the vulgar gaze, amid deep groves, or surrounded by 
high trees. Being dedicated to the sun, all their places of worship 
were circular, erecting one or more circles of stones, placed in a 
verticle position generally on level ground. These were called by 
the Highlanders "clachans," i.e., a collection of stones. We are 
informed that their more solemn worship was at their high 
festivals, viz., March, May-day, Midsummer, and Holloweve. 
These festivals were celebrated on the meet conspicuous 
places — mountain tops, and by the erection of large cairns, on 
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which fires were kindled and sacrifices offered. The most 
authentic writers inform us, that the Druid priests were formed into 
a college, under the presidency of a supreme pontiff, or arch- 
Druid. They were the instructors of youth in the mysteries of 
religion, and in philosophy and morality. They were also judges 
in all causes — religious, civil, and criminal — their persons were 
deemed sacred and inviolable; they were excused from military 
service; and they were exempted from taxes and impositions of 
every kind. Their authority was great, their sentence final; and 
the contumacious were excommunicated, and excluded from all 
social intercourse, and pronounced profane. The priests 
administered justice on round green hillocks, many of which may 
be found over the country. In their dress and personal 
appearance they assumed several marks of distinction, and wore 
long garments that reached their heels. They permitted their 
beards to grow to a considerable length, contrary to the practice 
of the laity, from whom also they differed in wearing the hair of 
the head short. They generally held in their hands a small rod as 
a badge of office, and authority of judge. Around the neck was 
hung an amulet of an oval form, which was held sacred, and 
termed the Druid's, or serpent's egg. According to Pliny, this egg 
was about the size of an ordinary apple, and its shell was a 
cartilaginous incrustation full of small cavities. The Druids 
pretended that this stone was formed by the interweaving of 
several serpents, and they attributed great virtue to it, both as an 
amulet and a medicine. 

Next in order came the Vates. It is believed their duty was to 

assist in the perfomances of the sacrifices and the rites of 

divination. They were also the physicians, and endeavoured to 
explain to the "crowd" the "sublimest properties of nature." 

The Bards were a class of great interest, and were hold in high 
honour, until, through the lapse of ages, they degenerated in 
buffoons. There was also an established order of "Female 
Druids," whose duty seemed to be the performing of certain 
religious ceremonies to the women. 

It is believed that lona was the sacred residence of the Druids in 
North Britain. This island is called by the natives Innisdruineach, 
viz ; The Island of the Druids, and a place used to be pointed 
pointed out, called Cloadh-nan Druid, hean, viz, The burying- 
place of the Druids. 

FESTIVALS. 

The first and by far the grandest of the festivals was the 
inauguration of the Druidical year, held on she first of May in 
honour of " Belis," or the sun, their god of summer, called " La- 
baal-Tine," now corrupted into "Beltane." On that morning the 
people assembled on the tops of mountains, or other 
conspicuous places, kindled large fires, and offered sacrifices. 
The sacrifice was not of a voluntary character, as in the case of 
the "Car of Juggernaut," but was selected after a fashion 
peculiar to their times, a shadow of which has been handed 
down to the present generation. The female priestesses 
prepared a large number of "Sacred Cakes," one of which was 
black. These were drawn by lottery, and on whom the fatal cake 
fell became the honoured victim who was sacrificed and offered to 
obtain the sun's blessing on their cattle. During the offering the 
people meanwhile made tours sun-wise round the fires. These 
were called "Dias-soil," from Deas, the south, and soil the sun, 
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that is, "South-about with the sun." 

The mid-summer solemnity was celebrated in honour of "Ceres," 
the god of corn, hence "cereals," applied to all other than root 
crops. This god was adored to obtain his blessing on the crops 
of the earth. The "Halloweve " festival* was celebrated on the 
31st of October, as a thanksgiving to "Ceres" for the harvest and 
safe ingathering of the fruits of the land. At this festival the people 
gathered in great numbers, and kindled fires. Sitting around these, 
justice was administered by the priest, who also settled all disputes 
for the past year. The last was held in March, near the close of 
the Druidical year, at which solemnity the head priests 
consecrated the "Mistletoe " of the oak, their most sacred tree. 

All these festivals, with the exception of the midsummer one, 
was, until a very recent period, performed in a more or less 
solemn manner by the natives of this country. After the spread 
of Christanity they were held, and duly celebrated, after a much 
more simple fashion, the people holding high holiday. When 
sacrifices were abolished some simple punishment was 
substituted in its place for the unfortunate one who held the 
"black" cake; this was generally leaping through the fire, which 
gave use in latter years to the proverb, that such and such a one 
had come through a "fiery ordeal." When the fatal stare fell into the 
hands of a young female, some gallant youth would dash through 
flame and smoke in the hope of winning her favour. When the lady 
was extra pretty, or bad a long tocher, there were lots of 
volunteers. It was generally, however, considered an ill omen, 
and their progress through life was carefully watched by the 
gossips. **Upwards of seventy years ago the writer's mother, 
when a young girl, took part in both the Baltane and March 
festivals. She had a distinct recollection of being taken to the top 
of a knoll where a small fire was kindled, around which the 
youngsters sat, then they drew "pieces" out of a bag, the black one 
on this occasion falling on one of the girls near where she sat. 
To her terror and amazement a lad instantly bounded through 
the "reek," amid the cheers of the older juveniles. Along with 
other children she had been decked with small oak branches on a 
certain day in March, and an old Highlander directed certain 
marches, some of which were in circles, no doubt performing the 
"Deas-soil," but the meaning of which she did not know. 

THE CLACHANS. 

That the Druids had great power, and were highly venerated for 
ages cannot be a matter of doubt, but like all dynasties whose 
religion lies on a false foundation, their existence was only for a 
time. Their immediate downfall in North Britain, however, was 
their undoubted thirst for power, for it would seem that during 
certain minorities of the Crown they had the power of appointing 
some one to hold the temporal sovereignty, and on one occasion 
nominated the family of Fingall to this high office. Finding 
themselves firmly established, and the Druids beginning to pale 
before the advance of Christianity, this roll of warriors firmly 
refused to relinquish their hold upon the Crown. To subdue the 
Fingallians, the Druids called in to their aid the Scandinavians, 
Ossians, people of Lochlin, and hoisted the sacred green flag. In 
the war that followed they were, however, completely subdued, and 
their order, as an order, extirpated. A few throughout Scotland 
found shelter under the protection of some friendly chief, and a 
few sought their future homes amid the caves and rocks of the 
land, where they exercised their rites under hidings. By the sixth 
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century, however, they were completely extinguished both in 
Britain and on the continent. Scattered throughout the north of 
Scotland there are a number of rocks and stones called by the 
name of "Ti-na-druid-he," that being the druid's house, where it 
is believed the last wandering shepherds of the race addressed 
their sadly diminished flocks. Christianity, like the rising sun, was 
beginning to unfold its golden rays over dark Scotland when the 
Druids received their final overthrow, and the "Keledees" or 
preaching elders stepped into the vacant altars of these 
idolators. Early writers on church history say they were called " 
"Keledees," from "Keile-de," i.e., one devoted to God," and their 
places of worship called "Kill" from "Cella," house of the teacher. 
These "Kiledees " are believed to have been men of great piety, 
and certainly for some centuries preserved the doctrines of 
religion pure and unmixed with any Romish leaven, for it was not 
until the year 715 that they were compelled to submit to some of 
the tenets of that Church. When these preaching elders set forth 
free and unhindred on their holy mission, the people flocked to 
their old gathering places at the "Clachans," to hear the "new 
religion," as it flowed from the lips of those devoted men. This 
continued for centuries, and here the first Romish places of 
worship were erected, and these continuing again in one form or 
another till the Reformation, when the Protestant religion was 
established, and the Reformed mode of worship introduced into 
the parishes. At the "Clachans" the first churches were erected, 
and here as a rule the parish churches still stand. Where re- 
building was necessary, some were removed to more 
advantageous sites, but where there is a clachan, or an "old 
toun," as it is sometimes called, we may fairly assume it is of 
Druidical origin. 

THE BARDS. 

The bards were the historians, chronologists, geneologists, 
poets, &c. The name is Celtic, and signifies a poet or an orator. 
As the mysteries and physiology of the Druids were not 
committed to writing, the bards made these into rhymes, which 
they repeated on certain occasions. During war they 
accompanied the army or clan to the field, and before the 
engagement ascended some eminence, and there harangued 
the clansmen, to rouse their courage. They always presided at 
the music festivals, and at marriages sung the praises of their 
heroes, and at funerals recited the genealogy of the deceased. At 
the downfall of the Druidical priesthood the bards became a race 
of private chroniclers. Every head of a race had its bard, and to 
some of them we are indebted for a number of valuable MSS., 
but generally, however, they sunk into ignorant and superstitious 
seers. By peering through their sacred stones they pretended a 
spirit of divination, and did not scruple to foretell the fate of 
certain battles, and the rise and downfall of many families, and 
strange to say in some cases they chanced to he singularly 
correct. The bards existed in some families down to 1725, but 
the last instance we know of one attending an army was at the 
battle of Kilsyth in 1645. The Clan-Ranald men formed a 
considerable contingent of the Highland army on that mournful 
day, and there to chronicle the events, and inspire the men with 
courage, was the hereditary bard, Neil McVurich, The name of 
this wretch brings one face to face with one of the darkest and 
foulest deeds of superstition, if not idolatry, to be found as late 
as the seventeenth century. The morning before the 
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engagement, a poor pedlar is seen approaching the Highlanders 
as he comes over the old path of "Take-me-Doun." He is 
interrogated as to his knowledge regarding the position of the 
enemy, and then he gives them most minute information as to 
the arrangements of the Covenanting army as seen by him 
crossing the hill. The young seer in his glee peers through the 
sacred serpent stones that hangs from his neck, and cries that 
to ensure a success there must be a sacrifice to their God of 
Battle, and the poor, struggling pedlar is carried back from the 
camp, slain, and offered to "Wooden" for a blessing to their 
arms. The sacrifice of this man is said to have been witnessed by a 
number of people from the high grounds north of Glasgow, who 
were at the time watching the movements of the northern army. 

FEMALE DRUIDS. 

This order was ordained for the purpose of exercising religious 
rites to the women generally. They resided in colonies by 
themselves, amid deep and sequestered groves, and as only the 
most handsome females were admitted, who wore the sacred 
green, this gave rise to the tradition that the fairies' daughters 
were more beautiful than the daughters of mortal men, and that 
when seen they wore long robes of green. Where these 
Priestesses resided the places generally have the name of "Lifts," 
"Auld Wife's Lift," "Fairy Grove," &c, and where such occur they 
are no doubt of Druidical origin. 

DRUIDICAL TEMPLES. 

Before the extinction of the order in the great Fingallian contest, 
they had one of their temples near where the High Street of 
Glasgow now runs, the priests living in "cells" near the old 
college. In the seventh century a convent, afterwards called the 
church of the "Black Friars," was built on its ruins. This was an 
order of the Romish Church, so called from the priests wearing a 
black cross on a white gown. The convent itself was one of the 
finest structures ever reared in the kingdom. During different 
periods of time, from the original Druids down to the 16th century, 
certain lands in the lowlands of .Scotland were set apart as 
consecrated to the service of priests, these were principally, 
during their latter days, used for support of the "Knights 
Templars," whose headquarters were the "Hospital of St. 
German's," in Midlothian. These lands therefore came to be 
called "Temple" and they are to be found one in every third 
parish in the lowlands. They consisted of what was then known 
as a for "Ox gang" ox gangs being the ancient mode of dividing 
land. These divisions were marked out in thirteen acre lots, 
called ox gangs, thus there came to be a farm of fifty-two acres 
dedicated for religious purposes in every third parish as above 
stated. By an order of James I. these were enclosed by a turf 
wall, and in some cases remains of which are still to be seen. 

DRUID'S, OR SERPENT'S EGG. 

Writers on natural history inform us that the Viper (Pe/fas Beru£) , 
or common adder of Scotland, gather in considerable numbers 
at the end of autumn before creeping together in some mossy 
bank for their mutual comfort during their dormant condition in 
winter, and until they are again resuscitated by the heat of 
spring before taking off to their summer haunts. At both 
seasons, they have been observed in more or less numbers. On 
one occasion no less than eighteen were observed, the greater 
part of whom were killed. We have heard of a party who came 
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upon a number in a fearfully agitated condition, but getting afraid 
he hastily fled. Tradition informs us that at one of these times 
the adders make their "sacred stone," the mode being thus : — 
One of their number having stretched itself in a proper position, 
the others dashed over and under it, the while emitting copious 
streams of slimy matter, which, forming lairs and becoming very 
hard, composed the egg. At a certain point in the construction, 
the encased adder crept forward and left the sacred material in a 
completed condition. So much for this tradition as it has been 
described to us. 

In the year 1823 there was found in a small field, called the " 
Paddock," on the farm of Gartfarron, near Gartmore, a stone of 
a most singular formation, corresponding in a most remarkable 
manner to the description of the "Serpent's Egg," as described 
by the Roman historians. ***The writer's father, who was present 
at the find, and had many opportunities afterwards of examining 
it, said it was undoubtedly composed of a succession of lairs 
which had hardened out of some soft substance. Being highly 
intelligent, and far above superstition, he asserted most 
positively that if ever there existed such a thing as the sacred 
"Druid's Egg," this must have been one. 

PLACES OF SACRIFICES. 

In western Stirlingshire there are a few places of the name of 
"Ibert;" this is no doubt a shortening of "L-lbert," which is said to 
mean sacrifice, and unquestionably the places where the "horrid 
immolations" of Druids were performed. As we have already 
pointed out in one of the papers, there is a small loch near the 
manse of Aberfoyle, which still bears the name of the " Loch of 
the Infant Sacrifice," that being the English translation. The 
ashes of the youthful victims were carried "Ceas-soil " on the 
hands of the priests, and then committed to the waters of the 
loch. Wherever such names occur we may expect they point to 
the dark days of Druidism. 

TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS. 

Many of the customs observed by the Druids see mentioned by 
the early writers of both this and other countries, and the 
superstitious ceremonies handed down through seventeen 
centuries have, until very recently, been more or less practised 
by the people of this country. It was customary when any 
contagious disease, broke out among the cattle of a Druidical 
village to order all the fires to he put out, and natural fire forced 
by a wheel, or by rubbing two dry sticks together, and then 
burning juniper in the stalls of the affected cattle, and sprinkling 
them with water in which juniper had been boiled. Then they re- 
kindled the fires in the houses from the forced fires, and thus the 
disease was said to be hunted off. Would it astonish the reader 
to learn that the writer has been told by aged persons, who saw 
this performed in part in their youth? Historians of the last 
century inform us that they practiced dancing at "late wakes'" 
when the nearest relative danced first. They had mourning 
women at funerals, who chanted the "Coronach," or mournful 
rhymes, reciting the valorous deeds, expert hunting, and other 
qualities of the departed. When the corpse was lifted, the bed of 
straw on which it lay was carried out and burned in a place 
where no beast could come near it, pretending to find next 
morning the footprints of that member of the family who should 
first die. 
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* This was called the Samh-in, or fire of peace festival, each of 
the company before leaving getting a portion of the sacred fire 
home with them for use during the year. 

**Elizabeth Strang 1800-1873 

***Andrew Dun of Wester Kepdowrie 1802-1876 

Cavalier 
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THE WATERS OF WESTERNSTIRLINGS HIRE. 

Perhaps the noblest study of any country, is the resources from 
which flow its health, its commerce, and prosperity. The grand old 
battlefields, where the flag of freedom floated triumphant over the 
wreck, or fell for a time beneath the tramp of tyrant forces, have a 
lasting interest to the historical student. The hoary wreck of the 
monastic ruin-or feudal stronghold with its chains and grim jibbet, 
where native blood was spilt like water — have their attractions for the 
antiquarian and the student of early history. All these, however, 
having served their period stand out against the horizon of time as 
relics of those barbarous ages in which they flourished. Not so, 
however, with the sparkling streamlets that trickle from some 
mountain cavern, or gently drops from under the roots of a lovely 
fern. These had their existence when time began, and will only cease 
when time is no longer. Theirs was no time-serving period. Hundred 
of years ago the fate of dynasties had been decided on their banks, 
still they flow on as before- 

"Men may come, and men may go 

But I go on for ever." 

How interesting to trace from the mouth of any water, and note the 
streams drop off one by one, and the river itself become "small by 
degrees and beautifully less," until at last you hunt it down on the top 
of some muirland hill, or track it up to a quiet spring bubbling out 
from under a rock, or little well, out of which the shepherd and his 
dog had drank of yore. By a wise arrangement of a beneficent 
Providence, these streams flow through countries and districts which, 
if otherwise bereft of their influence, would, to say the least of it, be 
robbed of much of the beauty and fertility they now possess. These 
are divided, according to their importance, into five distinct classes, 
viz, rivers, waters, pows, burns, and streams. The first in importance 
is the river Forth, and it is interesting to note the remarks of the early 
writers regarding this river. When we consider that the country 
through which it flows, enjoyed, during the most troublous times of 
Scottish history, a peace and prosperity altogether unknown in 
almost any ether district of Scotland, the topographical ignorance of 
the district between Stirling and Loch Lomond seems most 
remarkable. A hundred years ago the rise of this river seems to have 
been as obscure as the source of the Nile. The fact seems clear, that 
writers were afraid to penetrate beyond the Frew, in case of meeting 
a certain object covered with a kilt, and the majority seem to have 
stood on the castle rock, and supposed the country westward to 
have been in a state of barbarism which they were afraid to explore, 
John Harding, who visited Scotland in 1460, for the double purpose 
of examining her records, and then stealing them for the benefit of 
the English king, in one of his rhytmical effusions, and with the 
intention, no doubt, of directing the monarch in his first invasion, 
says- 

"From Stirling than over the river of Foorth, 

Pass alongst the bridge to Camskinelle, 

And if it be broken towards the north, 

Unto the foord of Frew under the fell, 

Whore ye may pass to the Doun of Monteith, 

Which passeth from the Foorth three miles unneth." 

Sir Robert Sibbald, in "The history of Fife," says it has its source 
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"from a spring at tho bottom of the Lomundian mountain." Sir William 
Alexander, the "Poet Earl," first Earl of Stirling, in his address of 
"Exhortation to Government, dedicated to Prince Henry," says of this 
magnificent river- 

"Forth, when the first cloth from Benlowmond rinne 

Is poor of waters, naked of renown ; 

But Carron, Allan, Teath, and Devon in 

Doth grow the greater, still the farther doune, 

Till that abounding both in power and fame, 

She long doth, strive to give the sea her name." 

A certain William Edgar, who seemed to have dabbled in "Land 
surveying," and who surveyed the county of Stirling in 1745, only 
traced the Stirling and Dumbarton Road as far as Kippen. All beyond 
seemed chaos to Mr Edgar. He also ignored Strathblane as a parish, 
and omitted at least one half of Buchanan. 

The Rev. Mr Nimmo, author of "The History of Stirlingshire," seemed 
to fancy civilisation ended at the Raploch, for he actually ignored the 
existence of this river beyond the mouth of the Teith, and 
confounding the one with the other, blandly saying it has its rise near 
"Callender." It is a relief to come to the accomplished John Stoddart, 
an English tourist, who visited Scotland about the beginning of the 
present century. This gentleman, evidently viewing the scene from 
the Castle, thus writes : — "In what part of Britain can be found so 
vast and open a circuit, bounded by mountains so lofty and varied, 
what sublimity is expressed on the mind while contemplating this 
wide extent, under the various effects of storm and sunshine, when 
the vapours of the morning retire slowly up the glens, or when the 
approach of evening tinges their skirts with gold. The Forth has an 
air of inconceivable exuberance, seeming like another Nile to carry 
fertility from side to side of the plain." 

A spring near the summit of Ben Lomond on its northern side, is the 
real infant Forth, trickling down among fern and rock, 

"Like, blood from the wounded giant's side." 

Gathering strength from mountain vapours and other tiny springs, it 
reaches the base of the parent hill a small but sparkling stream, 
bearing the name of "Glenquoi." Standing at the fountain, out of 
which the mountain cat can scarce slack her thirst, or the black eagle 
cool her feverish throat, you can trace the river through its many 
windings, lying like a stunned serpent in its coils, on to where the 
small craft of the fisherman rides triumphantly on its bosom, or the 
grandest fleet that ever kissed subesquant glories lies at anchor on 
the same water, drawing its life from the little oasis on the desert 
mountain side. Near the farm-house of Comer, the Glenquoi is joined 
by two others, and then forms what is called the Duchray Water, 
from the historic estate of that name through which it flows. 
Traversing Stirlingshire for ten miles from its source, and being 
augmented by numberless small streams, it passes through scenery 
beautiful and grand, forming some magnificent cascades on its 
course, the black linn of Blarvaich being the most notable. A writer 
early in the present century thus alludes to it: — " The cascade of 
Blarvaich, on the water and in the lands of Duchray, is very 
sequestered, but highly attractive. The extreme blackness of the 
pool, into which it falls from a height of about thirty feet, gives it a 
peculiar interest. It was not known, except to the immediate natives, 
till very lately. It seems, indeed, as if the stranger had reached the 
utmost verge of human habitation, so wild and unique is the scenery, 
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though not very far remote from society." Entering Perthshire near 
the Pass of Aberfoyle, it receives the Ard, very nearly equal in 
volume with itself, changing its name to that of Avon Dhu, or the 
Black Water. The Water of Ard has its rise in the same parish, 
Buchanan, at a place called " Skia-n'iuir," flowing through the famous 
Perthshire lochs of Loch Con and Loch Ard until merged in the "Avon 
Dhu." After a course of about four miles it again enters Stirlingshire, 
below the famous " bridge- end of Gartmore, then taking the more 
dignified name of " Forth." It has, however, long been a mystery how 
it acquired this name. It would seem from "Tacitus in Agricolam, c. 
23, that the Romans called this river "Bodotria," no doubt 
endeavouring to adopt their own pronounciation to native words, The 
Rev. William Macgregor, Stirling, when editing Nimmo's work on this 
county, anxious to get at the root of the name, wrote to a well-known 
Celtic scholar, asking what pronounciation was likely to suggest " 
Bodotria," and received the following reply, "I have been induced to 
think that the Celts, in comparing the much finer river, the Teith, " the 
hot or boiling stream," with the sluggish moss banked river which the 
Forth exhibits from Gartmore to Frew, called the latter " Bao-shruth," 
"insignificant stream." Parlane McFarlane, in his Gaelic vocabulary 
published in Edinburgh in 1815, translates a very similar word, " 
Bath-shruth," smooth slow stream. This latter rendering is certainly 
the character of the water under notice, and we can easily fancy it 
shortened into "Shruth," then in the course of time corrupted into 
"Forth." 

West of Stirling the fords of Forth seem to have been five in number, 
and are all more or less of an historic character, viz., one little above 
where the bridge of Gartmore now stands, Cardross, Frew, 
Gargunnock, and Kildean, Many have been the stirring events 
enacted on its banks since the route of the English host at Kildean, 
or the slaughter of the Lennox forces at the hitherto obscure battle of 
"Talla Moss." 

One historic event, however, as disastrous in its results as it was 
singular in its origin, happened in its immediate neighbourhood, but 
as not generally known, took place in the year 1646, After the route 
of the Campbells at Inverlochie by the Marquis of Montrose on the 
2nd February, 1646, they became sadly dispersed over the Southern 
Highlands, wandering about for many months in a half famished 
condition, and after the slaughter at Kilsyth, in the same year, they 
were met by those who escaped in the flight northwards. Hearing of 
their deplorable condition, Campbell, of Gargunnock, and 
Ardkindlass succeeded in collecting 1200 together, and led them 
down by the rich and fertile valley of Monteith to be fed and recruited. 

At this time Archibald, third Lord Napier, was proprietor of the estate 
of Ruskin, and other rich lands in the district, residing at his castle of 
Balanton, in the parish of Kilmadock. Being a staunch royalist, it 
sounded well from Ardkinlass's point of view to feed his famished 
horde on the lord of Ruskie, and his tenants, and "other malignants," 
as he pleased to term them. That stern royalist Inchbrakie, however, 
was then in Athol, and hearing of the gathering, suddenly raised 
seven hundred men, and sweeping across the hills, fell upon them at 
Callander. The terrors of Inverlochy and Kilsyth seemed to take hold 
of those miserable creatures for, according to Guthrie, "they fled like 
madmen, divers of then being slain in the flight, and more drowned in 
the river of Guiddie, their haste being such that they stayed not to 
seek for fords. The rest who escaped made no halt until they bad 
crossed the water of Forth at the Drip, and arrived near Sterlin." 

The Marquis of Argyle, who had been "wintering" in Edinburgh after 
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his blundering at Kilsyth, was on his way from that city to Ireland, 
when he met his terror stricken countrymen to the west of Stirling, 
who were in sad need of his consolation and help. 

So late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, the original wild 
ox of Scotland was found along the valley of the Forth. The Bishop of 
Ross, writing in 1598, states that they were then to be found at 
Stirling and Kincardine. Hector Boece in his "Chronicles of Scotland," 
and writing from Stirling, thus alludes to this fierce race of animals 
: — " At this toun began the gret Wod of Caledon. This Wod of 
Caledon ran frae Striveling throu Monteith and Stratherne to Athol 
and Lochquabir, as Piolome writtis in his first table. In this wod was 
some quhit bullis, with crisp and curlan: mane like feirs lionis, and 
thoucht they semit miek and tame in the remanent figure of their 
bodyis, thay wer mair wild than ony uther beists, and had sich hatrent 
agains the societe and company of men, that they come nevir in the 
wodis nor lesuris quhair thay fund ony feit or haind thairof, and moy 
dayis eftir, they eit nocht of the herbis that wer twichit or handillitt be 
men. Their bullis wer sa wild that they were nevir tane but slight and 
crafty labour, and sa impoient that after thair taking, they deid for 
importable delouse. Als soneas ony man invadit thir bullis, they 
ruschit with so terrible preis on him that they dang him to the eord, 
takan na feir of hounds, scharp lancis, nor uther maist penitreve 
wapintris, and thoucht thir bullis be bred in sindry boundis of the 
Caledon Wod, now, be continewal hunting, and lust of insolent men 
they ar destroyit in all party of Scotland, and nane of thaim left bot 
Allaneslie in Cumarnald." A writer in 1570 raises a terrible howl over 
the destruction of these fine animals in the forest of Cumbernauld, 
and says — "The quhit ky and bullis of the said forrest, to the grit 
destructions of polecie and hinder of the commonweil. For that kind 
of ky and bullis has bein keipit thir money zeirs in the said forrest, 
and the like was not mantenet in ony other partis of the lie of Albion." 

Cavalier 
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THECARRON. 

This remarkable "water" has its source on the hill in the parish of 
Fintry, lying due south from the church, and for about fourteen miles 
passes through one of the most famous districts in Scottish history. 
For about two miles it washes the Campsie hills, forming the 
boundary between the parishes of Fintry and Campsie. It then 
divides the southern valley of Fintry, on the north side of the Meikle 
Bin, and after a course of between two or three miles, it leaves the 
parish and forms the boundary between Kilsyth and the neighbouring 
parish of St Ninians. Flowing through the eastern portion of that 
remarkable meadow known as "Carron bog," it flows for one half of 
its course among bleak hills and rocky, and on emerging from those, 
rushes over the fine spout of Auchenbelly. Continuing its course 
eastward, it gives motion to the paper mills and other industries of 
Denny; then winding through the "Bonny banks of Carron Water," 
long since famed in song, pursues its course onward to the Forth. 
Small as the Carron may be, there is no water in Scotland, and few 
in Britain, more memorable as the scenes of historical events. Here 

"Rome, that Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurled." 

And when the empire was in its glory, this river formed the boundary 
in Britain, the Wall of Antonius running parallel to it for several miles. 
The first historical struggle we have any account of is said to have 
occurred about the beginning of the fifth century between the 
Confederate armies of the Picts and Scots, and the invading forces 
of Rome ; and the last in 1745 between Prince Charles and the 
troops of the reigning family of Hanover. There are various 
etymologies from which the Carron is said to derive its name. 
Nennius puts it as coming from "Carasius," who was styled the 
usurper. There is little doubt but the name comes from a Gaelic 
source, but scholars skilled in that language differ as to its meaning. 
One class sets it down as "Caraun," that is the "winding water ;" 
others say, "Caeraun," the water of the caers or castles," from the 
various forts, &c, among which it winds. This water has long been 
famed in song from the days the Fingallian warriors fought to the 
sound of Ossianic music down to the native bards of our own day. 
Hector M'Neil in one of his verses says- 

"Round Caran's stream, classic name! 

Whar Fingal faught and ay owrcame, 

Whar Ossian wak'd wi' kindling flame 

His heaven-taught lays, 

And sang his Oscar's deathless fame 

At Duiu-na-bais." 

Mr John Miller, in a aeries of well written papers, entitled " Curiosities 
of the Carron," has recorded many interesting incidents regarding 
this district. In one of his beautiful odes he says- 

"Farewell high Dundaff, o'er thy braes I have wandered, 

And gazed on thy streams as they downward meandered, 

And thought of the time when the Graeme raised his standard 

On thy heights, above the dark Carron." 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the Stirlingshire waters is the choice 
Endrick — "Sweet Innesdale," as it is called in early Scottish song. 
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This beautiful water has its source in the parish of Fintry, on the hill 
of that name. The stream is very small till it reaches the parish of 
Gargunnock, where it is joined by the "Burnfoot Burn," a short 
distance from the source. It then takes a southern course, and for 
nearly two miles forms the western boundary of the parish of St 
Ninians. It then flows due west, through the valley of Fintry. About a 
mile east of the Clachan it is joined by the Gonachan Burn, nearly 
half its own size. Writing of the river at this spot, a writer in 1 841 says 
"The Endrick is a bold and rapid stream till it reaches the Vale of 
Fintry, and wants only wood on its banks, in the upper part of the 
parish, to via with the most beautiful and sublime of our secondary 
Scottish rivers. It comes down with a deafening noise over its rocky 
channel; and about two miles and a-half to the east of the church it 
pours its waters over a precipitous rock 90 feet high, vulgarly 
denominated "The Loup of Fintry." The grand appearance of this 
waterfall in dry seasons has been much injured by one of those 
circumstances which, if they have added to the wealth of the country, 
have not increased its beauty. When the river is much swollen 
nothing can exceed the grandeur of the scene. In its usual state 
there are three breaks in this fall, but in flood it dashes over the rock, 
upwards of thirty yards wide, in one unbroken cataract, and rages 
with unbridled fury against the immense masses of unattached rock 
at the bottom, from which it rising 'wets with misty showers' the high 
banks on either side to a considerable distance." Continuing its 
course westwards, it leaves the church on the left and the beautiful 
grounds of Culcreuch on the right, and leaving the parish of Fintry, it 
forms for about five miles the boundary between the parishes of 
Blfron and Killearn, passing through the beautiful grounds of 
Ballikinrain. For several miles this river is very beautiful and 
enchanting. Here it supplies the water for the well known 
Ballandalloch Cotton Works. Flowing past the village over a very 
beautiful channel, skirting the well-kept grounds of Ballandalloch, it 
enters the parish of Killearn near the mansion of Carbeth. After a 
series of the most interesting serpentine windings, it precipitates 
itself over the well-known falls locally termed the 'Pot of Gartness,' at 
the celebrated cloth manufactory of that name. After receiving the' 
Blane from Strathblane, and being joined by the Catter Burn, it flows 
through the parish of Drymen, past the historic Drumikill and Catter, 
forming the boundary line between this county and Dumbarton. 
Flowing past the noble mansion of the Duke of Montrose, it is shortly 
lost in the magnificent Loch Lomond. Taken from source to flow, this 
water is without a compeer in all our beautiful Scotland. Writing in 
1691. Frank, in his "Northern Memoirs," says, regarding this river : — " 
The memorable Anderwick, a rapid river of strong and stiff streams, 
whose fertile banks refresh the borderer, and whose fords, if well 
examined, are arguments sufficient to convince the angler of, trout, 
as are her deeps when consulted, the noble race and treasure of 
salmon, or demonstrate his ignorance in the art of angling. Besides 
this Anderwick, there are many other small rivulets that glide up and 
down those solitary parts." 

The valley of Strathendrick has given birth to some of Scotland's 
greatest sons, and sent at least one Queen to fill the Scottish throne. 
Napier of Merchiston, and the Queen of Robert III., were human 
ornaments of which any valley might well feel proud. Being con- 
siderably inland, there are comparatively few historical events of any 
note connected with this district. During "Mar's Rebellion" the country 
was sadly annoyed by the rebels, but beyond the "fortifying of 
Drumikill" by the reigning, powers, and a deal of petty alarms by the 
adherents of Mar, there were no incidents of any note. The origin of 
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the name is no doubt Celtic. The old spelling is said to be "Anerick." I 
find it "Hainrick," "Ainrick," "Enrick," the most recent being " Endrick," 
all being corruptions of the Gaelic, Auoneiric. It would seem the first 
settlers on its banks had been startled by a sudden "spate," and 
rushing to safe quarters exclaimed, "Anon-eiric," i.e., the "Water that 
rises." 

The important Water of Kelvin takes its rise on the lands of Ruchill, in 
the parish of Kilsyth. Issuing from a small marsh, it descends from 
the higher grounds a very small rill till receiving the stream from 
Shawend, and further westward that of the Garrel and Ebroch. The 
Garrel is more entitled to rank as the parent stream than itself. "This 
remarkable burn," says a writer in 1841, "has its rise on the Garrel 
Hill, one of the Kilsyth range. Its whole course, till it runs into the 
Kelvin, is above three miles. In a mile and a-half it falls 1000 foot, 
haviog a great number of cataracts in its course." 

The narrow chasm worn by its rapid and powerful stream in winter 
are singularly romantic, and well repay the fatigue and occasional 
wetting of the curious visitor. For several miles the Kelvin is one of 
the very tamest of waters, but by and by gathers interest as it 
approaches the "far-famed " dell, and reflects back the surrounding 
landscape. Near Kirkintilloch it receives the Finglen, and the poetic 
"Leggie " of David Gray, and for some time floats languidly through 
the haughs of Balmore, and passing these it it is joined by the 
"Allander" from the Kilpatrick hills, This is a most useful water. Rising 
in Dumbartonshire, and flowing through part of Stirlingshire, it 
supplies water for the industries of East Kilpatrick and other mills on 
its route. After being joined by the Allander, the Kelvin "passes into a 
total change of scenery. Its basin is henceforth a rolling surface of 
diluvium, a region of earthy swells and knolls, with no overhanging 
hills, and few extensive prospects, but with intricate and endless 
scenes of winding hollows, abrupt diversities, and charming close 
views." At Garscube, this water bursts forth into activity, and begins a 
somewhat romantic career. In its passage to the Clyde, the dell here 
has often been compared to the "North Esk" between Hawthornden 
and Dalkeith Park, but with less of a brilliant nature and more 
diversity. Flowing on through "Kelvin Grove," it has many charms, 
certainly omitted by Tannahill in his beautiful ode. " Once upon a 
time" we were pretty conversant with this delightful grove but we 
must admit it was never our fortune to see either fairies, mountains, 
or waterfalls, 

"We will wander by the mill, 

To the cave beside the rill, 

Where the glens rebound the call 

Of the lofty waterfall 

Through the mountain's rocky hall." 

One of the most romantic and attractive of the West Stirlingshire 
Waters is the well-known Blane. This rugged but classic river has its 
source on the "Earl's Seat," one of the highest of the Lennox Hills. 
For about four miles its course is a south-western one till it reaches 
Ballagan, where it forms the splendid "spout" Of that name. After 
entering Killearn parish, the Blane has several very fine feeders in 
the Dualt, the Carnoch, &c. On these streams many attractive falls 
occur, but which we have already noticed in our article on Killearn. 
The Blane falls into the Endrick about six miles from where the latter 
joins Loch Lomond. The Blane is rendered classic by the birth on its 
banks of George Buchanan, "the literary ornament of Scotland, and 
the prodigy of an unlettered age." The etymologies vary considerably 
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regarding the origin of "Blane". The Rev. William McGregor Stirling, 
has it "The river issuing from the gap;" The Rev. Norman McLeod, 
"the warm strath;" and some more recent writers say it derives its 
name from "Saint Blane." His saintship has certainly left some 
memorials behind him in this cherished valley. 

The Water of Kelty has its source in the "Gulan," a hill in the parish 
of Drymen. Descending rapidly, It flows over a rugged bed for two 
miles through the historic barony of Drummond. Passing this district, 
it is joined by the "Claggan Burn," which forms the division for some 
distance northwards of the counties of Stirling and Perth. After 
receiving the Claggan it forms the division of the counties until it 
reaches the Forth, about two miles further on. There are now no 
"industries" on this water, but the district through which it flows is 
somewhat of an historical character. On its banks at the "Chapel" 
was a church dedicated to the "Virgin Mary." The school still bears 
the name. It was also the scene of some McGregor ventures, viz., 
the skirmish at Kinachlachan, on its northern bank ; and the Loir, 
where Rob Roy relieved Graham of Killearn of the rents. The name 
is said to be derived from the Celtic, "The church on the brook." 

We now come to a lesser class of streams, termed "Pows." These 
are of lose importance than the "Waters " and generally flow through 
lowland districts, having their rise in some marsh or pool, which is 
said to give the name. The "Pow of Auchentroig," as it is generally 
termed, has its source in the romantic "Bog of Ballat," lying on the 
summit line of the east and west coasts, yet so low as to have a level 
of only 222 feet above the sea, consequently its first start is of a 
rather slow nature. This stream, unlike many others, has its source, 
and flows through only one parish, until it joins the Forth, viz., 
Drymen. About a mile from its source it is joined by the "Garrel burn, 
which has its rise in the Muir of Ballat. It shortly enters the grounds of 
Auchentroig, from which it seems to have taken its name, watering 
that beautiful valley, and forming many charming dells as it floats 
past the mansion house, and rumbles through the bird-haunted 
woodlands that adorn its banks. Leaving the estate of Auchentroig, it 
enters that of Gartmore, and being joined by the burn of "Pundy," 
i.e., the "Whisky- water," it flows on through smiling haughs and 
flowering meadow-lands for about two miles, until it falls into the 
Forth. Some of Rob Roy's raids, and the tragic incident that forms 
the tale of the " Gipsy Lover" in " Wilson's Tales of the Borders," are 
the only incidents of an historical character that we know of 
happening on this stream. Near its junction with the Forth, however, 
it aspires to the honour of giving name to the charming residence of 
"Pollybaglet," i e., "Half of the little Pow." 

We now come to that very useful class of streams, but often 
troublesome neighbours, the "Burns." These are of less volume of 
water than the " Pows," but having their rise on higher grounds, their 
fall is more rapid, and stronger of current than their neighbours, 
Being very numerous in the country, they attract but little attention, 
although many of them are possessed of great interest to the lover of 
nature. Amongst the first of these comes the somewhat famous " 
Boquhan." This truly attractive stream has its source on the high 
grounds of the beautiful property from which it takes its name. 
Coming down from the rock of Ballochleam, it forms the boundary of 
the parishes of Kippen on the west, and that of Gargunnock on the 
east, and joins the Forth at the historic Ford of Frew, The course of 
this burn being over the "old red" sandstone, it has formed many 
cauldrons deep and beautiful, and awe-inspiring nature having been 
assisted by art in the shape of nice walks and well kept woods, 
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makes this retreat at once lovely and grand. Being a through pass 
from the Frews to the south, many stirring incidents have been 
enacted on its banks. Near its junction with the Forth was erected a 
small fortress for the defence of the Ford, and the Grahams of 
Dundaff, who were Barons of Boquhan, had their castle of "Old Hall" 
on its side, and many clan battles, which we have noticed elsewhere, 
occurred here. The name is said to come from the Gaelic "Mo-cuan," 
i.e., "Plain of the Sea." The lower portion of this glen is called " 
Glentirran," which is said by some to mean the "Open Glen," i.e., a 
"Pass from north to south," by others, the " Glen of the Barons." 

The burn of "Arngibbon" is also a beautiful and interesting one, 
having its source on the water-shed of the Endrick, in the Muir of 
Buchlyvie, at a point where the fall is towards the south and east. For 
about two miles it flows in an easterly direction, and its course being 
a muirland one, it is termed the "rough burn," from the nature of its 
channel. Taking a sudden bend northwards, about 1.5 miles from its 
source, it enters the Glen of Arngibbon, precipitating itself over a cliff 
about twenty feet in height. For nearly two miles it divides the 
counties of Stirling and Perth, and then assuming the name of 
"Kepp," from the old estate of that name, and being joined by the 
"Arnprior" Burn, meets the Forth in the valley. The course of this 
stream is also over the old red, and in the glen of Arngibbon many 
very pretty falls occur. The banks, are high and steep, and being 
finely wooded, with nice walks cut out on the face, makes it a 
favourite resort of the district. Leaving the glen, it sweeps through the 
grounds in front of the mansion house of Garden, and divides that 
estate from Cardross on the north, till reaching its destination in the 
all absorbing Forth. 

The Burn of Arnprior is also a very interesting one, having its source 
on the higher grounds of Garden. It flows with great rapidity through 
the glen, forming two or three fine falls. This glen is altogether a very 
pretty one, and is much admired by strangers. On its banks in the 
14th century stood the ancient Castle of the Menzies, at that time the 
most powerful race in the parish of Kippen, afterwards in the 15th 
and 16th century the residence of the famous "King of Kippen" and 
his descendants. The Burn of Broich has its source in Loch Laggan, 
in the same parish ; a beautiful sheet of water surrounded by fine old 
timber, known as the Kepp Firs. For some distance it flows in a north 
and then in a north-easterly direction; then entering the Glen of 
Broich, it sweeps through the grounds of Arngomery towards the 
Forth. This burn has seen many historical scenes. Disputing about its 
waters, the King of Kippen and the Laird of Broich fought the fatal 
struggle of the "Bloody Myres," a dispute which was only settled by 
King James V. in person. During the times of the Covenant many 
conventicles were held on its banks, and the fiercely persecuted Ure 
of Shirgarton often found an asylum in times of danger among its 
rocks. ~ 



Cavalier 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE LENNOX FIFTYYEARS AGO. 

Men in their various positions throughout the world, like the stars in 
the firmament, are known by the magnitude of the lustre they shed 
around them. The feathers secured in hunting or captured in battle, 
that adorn the head of the redskin that roams the prairies of Western 
America, the bow on his arm, the packed quiver at his side, or the 
scalping knife that dangles at his girdle, reflect the intelligence of the 
creatures they adorn. Come higher up the scale, and we get the 
lowest class of peasantry — men that some legislatures would make 
the future landed proprietors of Great Britain, but whose most 
exalted ideas are to show the spurs of their fighting cocks or admire 
the hams of their fat pigs. Higher up the scale we get the advanced 
agriculturalist, who by his zeal and intelligence has brought the 
inferior animals to the highest degree of perfection, and his fields of 
yellow grain a glory to the land. Higher up on the crown of intellect 
comes the statesman, the poet, and the painter, all by their 
advanced thought and genius, filling those supreme stations in life, 
for which their exalted minds have fitted them. The statesman, in the 
full blaze of his intellectual sun, in the arena of debate, or in the 
guidance of the state ship through the political storm; the poet with 
his feet on the land, and his mind far amid the stars, in the volume of 
poetry; and the painter on his canvas depicts the awe-inspiring 
scenes of gloomy mountain gorges, or brings to light, the hidden 
beauties of some lowland burn. As these reflect the intellectual and 
exalted minds of the various individuals referred to, in like manner do 
the modern School Boards reflect the intelligence of the various 
parishes, but they shadow out, in a remarkable manner, the minds of 
the different districts of the same parish. We know some quarters, 
with an eye to everything exalted and noble in education, which have 
pushed persistently to the front, men bred at Oxford, or trained at the 
Scotch Universities, while the other end of the same parish has as 
persistently sent forward their favourites or fighting cocks. The result 
being that when any proposal was made, however noble, it was met 
by a grunt scratching of the earth, and a showing of the spurs. In not 
a few instances there has been a double reflection, the Sheriff 
Courts reflecting the intelligence of the Boards. 

It is not, however, with these men of the present, they are only on 
their trial — and we have no doubt but in a very little will work well — 
but the glorious institutions of a past age, the "Schools and 
Schoolmasters" of other days. Men and institutions whose very exis- 
tence was a struggle, who fought sternly against hard times, and for 
the truth; those who have been the glory and the pride of Scotland 
for hundreds of years, who have weighed well in the balance of time, 
and have only now retired before the advancement of time. 

The Public Schools of Scotland were almost all for a long time on the 
Parochial system. These parish schools were established by an Act 
of the Scotch Parliament in 1697. The Act required that at least one 
school should be established in every parish. The heritors, to their 
honour be it said, responded nobly till, with the exception of a few 
Highland districts, Scotland saw with pride one of these noble 
institutions planted in every parish throughout the. land. Although the 
age was a dark one it wrought wonders, being well suited to the 
education of the people, it was vigorously wrought with the best 
results, and it soon placed Scotland in the front rank as the best 
educated country in the world. There were no doubt defects in the 
system, but the Established Church of Scotland made noble efforts 
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to remedy these. One of the grandest schemes was instituted as 
early as 1704, in the organization of the Society for Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, and another was developed in [damaged] by 
the formation of a board to superintend schools. We cannot pay a 
higher tribute to these institutions than quote Macaulay, when he 
says — " Before one generation had passed away, it began to be very 
evident that the common people of Scotland were superior in 
intelligence to the common people of any other country in Europe. 
To whatever land the Scotchman might wander, to whatever calling 
he might betake himself, in America, or in India, in trade or in war, 
the advantage which he derived from his early training, raised him 
above his competitors. If he was taken into a warehouse as a porter, 
he soon became foreman, if he enlisted in the army he soon became 
a sergeant. Scotland, meanwhile, in spite of all the barrenness of her 
soil, and the severity of her climate, made such progress in 
agriculture, manufactures, in commerce, in letters, in science, in all 
that constitutes civilization, as the old world had never seen equalled, 
and as even the new world had scarcely seen surpassed. This 
wonderful change is to be attributed, not indeed solely, but principally 
to the national system of education." 

THE TEACHERS 

The teachers required to be members of the Established Church, 
and were under the jurisdiction of the Presbytery of their bounds. 
Their appointment lay with the heritors and kirk-session. After 1861, 
by an act passed that year, members of other churches might be 
appointed, but very few outside the Establishment were ever settled. 

As a rule, the parochial teachers were a superior class of men, and 
as a body were undoubtedly above the adventure class of teachers, 
who were of great value to the villages and thickly populated rural 
districts. The parochial teachers generally received more or less 
training at the Scotch colleges, and many of them, at least after the 
beginning of the present century, were men of various 
accomplishments, and besides their educational duties were of great 
use to the community in many ways. 

One of the great drawbacks at the time was the inferior school 
accommodation. For many years after the beginning of the present 
century the old barn schools existed, which were of course the 
original erections according to the notions of the times. 

Previous to 1760 scarcely any glass was used in the inferior class of 
houses in the country. In 1752 window glass for the first time began 
to be made in Scotland by the Glass House Company, Glasgow. 
Previously any used in Scotland was brought from Bristol. The 
substitutes previous to this time were oil paper. The best, however, 
was the envelope, or covering of the quadruped in utero, which when 
stretched on the window frame, stood the assaults of the weather for 
years. Many of the schools, however, had no such luxuries, the 
writing desks were placed nearest the apertures in the wall, and 
many a stand up fight took place among the elder lads who should 
get nearest the "bole." 

The schools, previous to the days of William Lennie, were taught 
much after the same fashion, the regular curriculum being first the "A 
B C," then the "abs, ibs, ebs," and it was a proud day when the 
urchin ran home to inform his mother that he had turned the leaf, and 
was at "no man can say." Then came the dreaded "big spell," and 
along with this the scholar was over awed by finding himself face to 
face with the "Chief end of man." At this time very few of the schools 
had the Bible bound as a whole, but in divisions. Genesis — the 
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Proverbs, and when that was mastered the whole Bible had to be 
faced. It was in this way our fathers and mothers obtained so much 
of the Holy Scriptures by heart, as so many verses had to be 
mastered weekly, and periodically a whole chapter or psalm had to 
be learned. Then came the "Collections." Barry's, we believe, was 
among the first, then the famous " McCulloch's Course of Reading ;" 
but to many scholars their curriculum was complete before this stage 
was reached. Previous to about 1820 very little geography was 
taught in the schools, and rarely any maps were to be seen on the 
walls. A few boys who reached Latin or grammar were either 
intended for a special training, or belonged to some of the "upper 
ten." 

The greatest drawback the teachers had to contend with was the 
short attendance. From the term of Martinmas till about the first of 
March, the schools were crammed with a motly group of lads and 
lassies varying in age from ten to twenty-five years. But all those 
required at home work had then to leave, and those who were to be 
sent out on the broad world to attend the spring markets for "fees," 
thus the country schools, like bees, threw off their hives every spring, 
leaving only a few tender urchins to take up the teacher's attention 
during the spring and summer months. 

It was an easy matter starting a boy to school in those days. Clad in 
his homemade blue cloth or covered with Campsie grey, a peat 
under his arm, the Proverbs in his bonnet, a peas scone in his 
pouch, and off he swung, Then for fun, he had a loud-cracking tow- 
gun, or the barn door key with its neatly filed touch-hole, and a penny 
worth of powder, to rouse the gamekeepers, or awake the echoes of 
the glen. The mode of keeping the schools in fire, more particularly 
the adventure schools was of rather an original character. Each 
scholar carried a dried peat to the school-room in the morning, the 
boys eagerly watching their neighbour, because "no peat" "no heat.' 
Besides being reported to the master, you had either to fight for fire 
room, or remain shivering at the desk. The fights at the fire were 
sometimes of a serious nature, and in one instance in the parish of 
Drymen fatal result was the consequence. In the case of young 
children whose parents were dead, or in a position unable to provide 
fire, this rule was at once relaxed, and free admission at all times 
was to be had. To improve the heating power a collection was made 
during winter, and a cart of coals provided, which had sometimes to 
last two seasons. 

During the earlier part of the present century the games practised by 
the lads throughout the schools were generally much the same, 
shinty and football ; and on high days, such as New-Year and 
Hansel- Monday, they had district matches at shinty. Hansel. 
Monday being a universal holiday, there was no teaching, and the 
day following was a high day at all the schools. On that day the 
teacher received his "hansel," and then the barbarous scenes of 
cock-fighting were indulged in. Every boy who could, had to produce 
a fighting cock, and a regular rearing of cocks was the consequence. 
This was not an institution of the boys' own making, but they were 
encouraged in it by their parents, while the teacher looked upon it as 
his title by right, the mothers taking a particular interest in the 
barbarous game. These worthy dames contended with each other 
who would produce the best dressed bag for carrying the bird; the 
bags were generally well starched and dressed, and beautifully 
white. It being a time of universal war, the boys named their birds 
after the most famous generals, such as Wellington, Napoleon, &c. A 
famous bird in Strathblane rejoiced in the name of Blucher, after the 
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renowned Prussian general, while a high bred one from Buchlyvie 
bore the name of Lord Howe, after the celebrated Admiral. When all 
had assembled, they drew tickets, numbered, from the teacher, for 
which they paid some coppers, usually two pence, and the birds 
were pitted according to their numbers, however unequal they might 
be. Those who refused to fight became the property of the teacher, 
along with those who fell in battle. The "cowardly" birds were 
generally tied to a stake in the playground, and stoned to death, at a 
penny a throw, the pennies going to the master. He was thus 
provided with "cockie leekie " for weeks together. 

The master having received so much at the hands of the scholars, it 
was now his turn to treat them. The night previous to the annual 
saturnalia was spent in brewing punch, which he carried to the 
school and served out to his aspiring pupils cold. Thus it is no 
wonder that our grandfathers and fathers were a tippling race, and 
Scotland famous for the fighting men she produced, seeing that 
drinking and fighting were included in the education of the young. 

The boy who had the champion bird was accounted the "king" of the 
school for the next season. This was in no way an empty title, for the 
lad thus encouraged, more especially if a strong lad, assumed a 
position in the school far from agreeable to the teacher or the rest of 
the scholars. 

In next paper we will have something to say of the teachers 
individually. 



Cavalier 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS OF THE LENNOX, 

The adventure schools of Scotland , sprang into existence 
immediately after the dawn of the Reformation, but for upwards of 50 
years they were few and far between, It is interesting to note that the 
earliest of these are to be traced to reforming and covenanting 
districts, such as Chapelarroch, near Gartmore, and Gargunnock 
and Strathendrick. These are to be accounted for by the reforming 
spirit which animated the noble patrons of these districts, For 
example, William, fifth Earl of Monteith, headed the reformers of that 
district of the country, and to him was entrusted the demolition of the 
Priory of Inchmahome and the chapel in connection therewith, and 
by his zeal, and under his care, a school under the reformed religion 
is believed to have been first planted at Chapelarroch. Then we have 
the great and good Earl of Glencairn, the friend and patron of Knox. 
We are not aware when the first school may have been planted, but 
it is certain that there was a school in a flourishing condition at the 
clachan of Balfron as early as 1660. Gargunnock district may be 
attributed to the reforming spirit of the Campbells, and Strathblane 
from the covenanting seed of the Duntreath family. It was not, 
however, until after the introduction of the Parochial system that 
these spread with any rapidity over the country. In a great many 
instances they were started by young men who had received their 
education at the parish schools, and who were intended for the 
ministry, but were either unable, or failed in obtaining a college 
education; others, after getting a smattering of learning, started 
teaching as a respectable and easy means of obtaining a livelihood. 
These schools were opened in the villages and other populous 
places throughout the country. They were not at all particular as to 
housing — an old deserted room, an unused barn, and not 
infrequently an old malting- house. These were provided with the 
necessary forms, a primitive desk or two, the "tawse," and the school 
was complete. The teachers as a rule were a painstaking, laborious, 
and ill-paid race, many of them having striking peculiarities of their 
own. Some of the schools were endowed to the extent perhaps of 
from two to five pounds, which was considered a fortune, and in the 
great majority of cases the salary never reached £30 a-year. Besides 
teaching the youth, those men were of great use to the unlettered 
inhabitants, by their advice, writing letters, conducting the psalmody 
in the churches, etc. 

The districts we have already noted as taking a lead in the reformed 
education no doubt flourished under, and were supported by the 
Reformed Churches, near which the schools were generally situated. 

The first truly adventure school which we can trace, and which 
flourished without external aid, existed on the farm of Upper 
Gartinstarry, in the eastern portion of the parish of Drymen, and was 
in full swing is 1700. It continued to flourish till about 1780, when it 
was removed nearer Buchlyvie, on the farm of Cashley. A curious 
incident creeps out here. The ancient estate of Cashley, during the 
17th century, was in the possession of the Buchanans, the lineal 
descendants of the King of Kippen, who were zealous reformers. 
The proprietors having sold the upper portion of the estate to the 
Baron of Buchlyvie, retained the lower portion, the Gartinstarries. 
Graham of Buchlyvie being a Jacobite, no reforming school could be 
tolerated on his domain, but being encouraged by the Buchanans, it 
flourished for a period of about 200 years. 

The last teacher at Gartinstarry was a man of some mark. Living in 
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troublous times, he kept a MS., which fell into the hands of Wilson, 
the compiler of the "Tales of the Borders," from which he wrote the 
story of the "Gipsy Lover." 

The last teacher at Cashley was a Mr Neilson, a very fair specimen 
of his class. The school, however, was of the most primitive kind, 
being the ground floor of a weaver's shop, who continued to rattle 
away at his loom in the loft above. 

Mr Neilson was not over strict in his discipline, and with the noise of 
the shuttle and the scholars it would have contended now-a-days, 
and with some chance of success, with a modern dog show. The 
school was attended by a number of big lads, and the room being 
rather dark, many were the tricks played within its walls. The teacher 
had a soft seat, situated in a corner. On one occasion a number of 
pins were collected, and stuck in the seat, with the points up. After a 
walk round the room, Mr Neilson retired to his corner, and dropped 
down on the seat. Smarting with the pain, he sprung from his seat, 
wielding his "tawse" over innocent and guilty alike. There being no 
house attached to the school, the teacher lived with the farmers in 
the neighbourhood fortnight about. 

We believe we are right in stating that no reformed school existed in 
Buchlyvie previous to the building of the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1751. One may have existed in the village at an earlier date, but 
the first we can trace was kept by a gentleman of the name of 
Meiklewham, who taught under the present Buchlyvie Hotel, the 
place now being used for a cellar. Immediately after the beginning of 
the present century, Mr. Cowen came to the village, and opened a 
school near the west end. He was exceedingly well read man, a 
good scholar, and altogether a very fair teacher. When he came he 
had a very good library, which be lent freely among his neighbours, 
and he used to remark that the only branch of education the 
Buchlyvie people were thoroughly up in was "book-keeping," for 
when they got a book they never thought of returning it. A new 
school was erected in the Loan in 1822, and Mr Cowen was 
appointed its first teacher. Here he continued for some time, but 
disputing with the committee, he again began teaching on his own 
account. He became a feuar in the village, and died at a good old 
age, leaving sunny memories behind him. 

He was succeeded by a Mr Gordon, a man ,of colour. 

This gentleman had received a very superior training, was a beautiful 
writer, and wrote all with his left hand, his right having been injured. 
He was altogether a man of superior attainments, and was master of 
several languages, but rather singular. He was not possessed of a 
very robust mind, and society in Buchlyvie at that time being 
somewhat rude, he was made the object of many practical jokes, 
which rather unhinged the mind, and his friends removed him from 
the locality. He made some splendid scholars, and his sohool was 
attended by many from a considerable distance, 

This village, as a rule, was very successful with its teachers. 
Amongst its long roll were many very excellent men, one of whom 
was the accomplished Mr Edmond — brother of the Rev. Mr Edmond 
of London -who died in America a few months ago. 

A bad practice existed among the villagers of interfering between the 
committee and the teachers, which caused frequent changes, and 
was a great drawback to the scholars. Old "Father Time," however, 
with his scythe, has cut the feet from under such "meddlers," and 
teaching is now conducted under brighter and happier auspices. 

The late Mr Buchanan taught long and successfully at Cardross-in- 
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Monteith, and was known all over the district as the "Dykehead 
Dominie." He was very respectably connected, being the eldest son, 
by a second marriage, of the last laird of Drumikill of that name, a 
family founded in the 14th century, and a branch of the opulent 
family of Buchanan. Mr Buchanan's grandfather was an officer in the 
army of George II. He purchased a commission for his son, for which 
he paid £500 The son proceeded to join his regiment, but an 
engagement having taken place, and his father shot, the young 
officer took fright and returned to Drumikill. He was afterwards 
dubbed the Captain, that being his father's rank. Some time after he 
sold the estate, and retired to Cardross, where his son became 
teacher. Mr Buchanan was a noted reformer, an ardent fisher, and 
remarkable for his quaint sayings. A deep pool in the Lake of 
Monteith, which was a favourite fishing haunt of his, still retains the 
name of the "Dominie's Hole." He was a great admirer of Lord John 
Russell's policy, and on Lord Russell's first sojourn at Callander, he 
paid a visit to the Lake of Monteith. His lordship, who was returning 
to Callender on foot, and not quite certain of the road, met the 
"Dominie," at whom be inquired. "The road's before you, my Lord, 
but I've no doubt you'll find it a good deal uphill, as you sometimes 
do in the House of Commons." Mr Buchanan was much respected, 
and died many years ago, at an advanced age, leaving a large 
family, most of whom went abroad, Mr Jacob Buchanan, the eminent 
florist of New. York, being one of the most successful sons. The 
esteemed Miss Buchanan of Arnprior is the only one of the family we 
believe now resident in Scotland. 

The first teacher of Dalmary, near Gartmore, that we knew by name 
was a man of the name of M'Alpine, who taught there about the 
beginning of the century. He retired from teaching on falling heir to 
some property in the district. It was too much the practice then, as 
now, that position was a certificate for godliness, and on obtaining 
the property he was at once raised to the eldership. It was observed, 
however, that a favourite servant maid made sundry trips to the 
north. The laird grew ill, and she at once made for the Grampians, 
returning, like the woodcocks, with her covey under her wing, to the 
great scandal of religion in the parish. He was succeeded by a 
gentleman of a very different type, of the name of McNeil, who had 
resided for some time in the parish of Ecclefechan, and was at once 
dubbed by that name, "Ecclefechan" was a very fair specimen of the 
teachers of that period. We are not aware that he excelled in any 
branch, but he taught with considerable success for many years, The 
school at that time was a long row of thatch buildings, with a "but and 
a ben" for the teacher, then came the schoolroom, at the end of 
which was the byre without any division, the master' cow having her 
staple close to the end of the writing-desk, and near the "bole," 
where the advanced scholars sat for light. On coming to the school, 
M'Neil took a number of articles at valuation, but at bargain-making 
he was no match for the wily M'Alpine. Amongst others he purchased 
the cow, which was said to be only five years of age. Being at the 
harvest field a few days after, he informed the farmer of the good 
bargain he had got of his cow. A little hunch-back, but one of the 
oldest scholars, hearing the conversation exclaimed, "Yer coo's no 
sic a great bargain as ye think." "What do you know about my cow 
asked the indignant dominie. "Hoo should I no ken aboot yer coo," 
chuckled the wagg-ish hunch-back, "when her and me hae counted 
at the same desk for seven year, an' she was a coo when she came 
there." This was too much for the harvesters, who burst out into a 
hearty laugh, to the great discomfiture of " Ecclefechan," who on 
inquiring found "crummy " to be on the sunny side of thirteen, a very 
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good age for a "dominie's dochter," but not so for his "coo" He was 
succeeded by the late accomplished Mr Shearer, a native of Balfron, 
and who, having an injury in one of his feet, was trained to the 
teaching profession. He was a man of varied intellect, a most 
exquisite penman, an excellent arithmetician, a profound 
grammarian, and a learned geographer, and was certainly one of the 
soundest teachers that ever taught in Western Stirlingshire. Mr 
Shearer was of a slender constitution, which sadly impaired his 
energy, but with this break on the wheel of life he dragged onward 
until his school became the very type of advancement. 

Boarders were sent from all quarters, and his scholars came to the 
front in their several stations of life. This was especially the case with 
regard to their penmanship, and some of his pupils became famous 
in this art, having carried off prizes where competitors were counted 
by the thousand. They have also shone in the pulpit, government 
and merchants' offices, not to speak of the flowery paths of literature. 
He retired from teaching a few years before the passing of the 
Education Act, and died some years ago, his remains being interred 
in Gartmore Churchyard. 



Cavalier 
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GARGUNNOCK 

This parish figures not a little both in the military and religious history 
of this country. Its military history may be said to commence with the 
Roman period, for by the hands of the Legions its famous Peel must 
have been built. The parish derives its name from the words Caer- 
guineach, which signifies a sharp or conical fortress. It was anciently 
spelled, however, Gargowno. Blind Harry calls it the "Peel of 
Gargonow." The attack of Wallace on the English forces at the Peel 
at the end of the 13th century is about the earliest notice of the 
district. It would appear, from the first accounts of the action, that Sir 
William, with a considerable number of his men, approached the 
Forth from the south by the Lennox Hills, and took up a strong posi- 
tion on the old British fortifications called the Keir Hill, situated on a 
commanding position to the east of the village. This fort was 
originally surrounded by a rampart and ditch, and was about 140 
yards in circumference on the summit. Wallace's intention was to 
cross the Forth by the ford, which the Peel is supposed to have been 
erected to defend. It will at once be seen that the position chosen by 
the Scottish leader was a splendid one, and the situation of the 
English, who garrisoned the Peel, most critical. At a convenient 
moment 

"The Assyrian swept down like a wolf on the fold," 

and instantly put the garrison to flight. He then crossed the river, not 
at the ford, but by the old bridge of Offers, and marching his men 
over the Moss of Kincardine, garrisoned the historic Castle with his 
forces. At an early period of Scottish history the greater part of this 
beautiful district was the private property of the Crown. During the 
reign of Edward I. the principal proprietor seems to have been a 
certain Malis de Leggy, who was in confinement in the year 1297, 
but was liberated on the friendly interference of the Earl of Athole. 
Seventeen years later it fell into the hands of Robert de Bruce, who 
exchanged part of it with the Earl of Lennox for Cardross on the 
Clyde. David II. granted the remainder to Malcolm, son of Duncan de 
Leggy, who became the ancestor of the Leckies of Leckie. 

Boquhan, in the western district, has also a considerable military 
reputation. This beautiful property belonged at a very early date to 
the Grahams of Dundaff, who took an active part in all the concerns 
of Scotland during the troublesome times, the retainers being in- 
spired with the fighting spirit of their leader, and many were the clan 
battles fought in the neighbourhood. After the Dundaffs came the 
Earl of Monteith, then came the Campbells of Argyle, who in turn 
gave place to the Cunninghams one of whom is said to have been 
the finest swordsman in the army of that fighting monarch, George II. 
This gentleman is said to have been of a rather peculiar make, and 
to have had a very striking squint. He seems to have been inspired 
with the pious zeal of the age, and much addicted to duelling. 
Besides his historic combat with Rob Roy in Arnprior, he is said to 
have frightened an Italian of great renown, who had challenged the 
Scottish swords, man. At the appointed hour, Cunningham, with his 
tall and gauntly form, strode on to the stage. The foreigner, who had 
never before seen a man with a squint, stared at his opponent. 
Cunningham gave him one of his wildest looks, which so terrified the 
Italian that he gave a yell, and leapt from the stage, to the great relief 
of the Scottish officers, who were terrified about the result. 

An amusing incident happened in the House of Boquhan during the 
lifetime of the somewhat famous General Fletcher Campbell. At this 
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time a Mr Graham, son of Mr Graham, a writer in Dumbarton, laid 
claim to the title of Earl of Monteith. (A. notice of this gentleman 
appeared in your columns some weeks ago.) He was very eccentric, 
and was known all over the country as the wandering Earl. He 
claimed to be descended through Mary, eldest daughter of Lord 
Kinpont, who was the eldest son of William, seventh Earl of 
Monteith. Lord Kinpont having been murdered in Montrose's camp at 
Collace, Perthshire, by James Setwart of Ardvoirlich, his only son, 
William, succeeded his grandfather in the earldom. The Earl died 
without issue, and the claim thus lay between the heirs of Mary and 
Elizabeth. Graham was treated with great indulgence, and even 
allowed to vote at the election of peers, where he had no right, his 
claim being entirely fictitious. In the first place, he was not the 
descendant of Mary, the eldest daughter of Lord Kinpont, that lady 
being married to Sir John Allardice of Allardice, but of Elizabeth, who 
was married to Sir William Graham of Gartrnore. The claims put 
forward by the rival parties are now found to be entirely invalid. The 
new investure of William, seventh Earl of Monteith, as Earl of 
Monteith and Airth, granted by King Charles in 1644, restricted the 
successors of the title to heirs male. 

A gathering had been at Buquhan House, and among the guests 
was Allardice of Allardice, the other claimant. During the afternoon 
who should turn up but the wandering Earl, who was treated with his 
customary indulgence. The house then was not so commodious as 
it is now, and the bedrooms on such occasions were rather scarce. It 
so happened by accident the two rivals were put to sleep in one bed. 
Passing the door of the room, the General was astonished to hear a 
violent altercation, and on entering found his two guests facing each 
other in a most defiant attitude. On demanding the cause of such an 
unseemly row in his house, he was astonished to learn that neither 
of them would take the dishonoured position of sleeping at the back 
of the bed. Recollecting himself, the General went in behind the bed, 
and being a man of considerable power, rolled it to the middle of the 
room. Walking to the door, he gave a low bow, and exclaimed, "Now, 
my Lords, you have a front the piece, and your dignity is preserved," 
and retired, leaving the rivals to gaze out on their visionary earldom, 
which was never realised. 

The religious history of this district is very interesting, and forms an 
important and intelligible chapter in the Ecclesiastical records of this 
country. This parish comes first into notice when under the able 
charge of Mr Barclay, of Covenanting fame. This godly clergyman 
was appointed minister of the parish in the year 1670, and, along 
with the other ministers who espoused the cause, took part in all the 
stirring scenes which characterised these times. He is said to have 
been a powerful and eloquent preacher, and used to visit and 
counsel the Covenanters, both in the east and west of Scotland, 
continually preaching in the fields and glens of his native country. In 
the beginning of the year 1679 he was taken at a search in 
Edinburgh, but, very fortunately for him, he made good his escape. 
He was one of the ministers who preached at Bothwell on Sunday, 
8th June, 1679. During the toleration granted by James II, in 1687, 
he was very active in Gargunnock; so much so, that the records of 
the times say that the whole people flocked to hear him, none 
remaining with the curates but a few Jacobite lairds and their 
adherents. To accommodate the parish of Kippen and Gargunnock, 
a meeting-house and manse was built for him at Glentirran, where 
he preached with great acceptance for a considerable time. After the 
revolution of 1688 he became minister of Uphall, where he remained 
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for upwards of twenty years. Sixty years later, this district was again 
roused to its depths through the instrumentality of their aged pastor, 
the pious John Warden. At this time the parishes of Muthill and 
Kilsyth were also stirred with this famous religious awakening, and 
the records of the parish state that upwards of 100 of its people were 
brought to a savingienowledge of the faith, 18 being converted on a 
Fast-day. Again, in March, 1840, this parish was revisited by an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the leading clergyman being their own 
pastor, the Rev. Mr Laurie, who wrote most hopefully of the 
movement. It would appear, from the Ecclesiastical history of the 
country, that this parish, from the Reformation dawn, had been most 
fortunate with their ministers, many of whom having been able and 
pious men. A goodly number of the natives of this district took part in 
the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. These followed their 
heritors, who were in their turn led by Ure of Shirgarton. In a list of 
the heritors of the parish of Gargunnock who bad fought at Bothwell, 
handed to the Privy Council, we find the following, who had swelled 
the ranks with their followers — viz., David Forrest of Kilmore; William 
Young, cordiner in Gargunnock; Andrew Miller, smith, there ; and 
James Macarchor, there. On the news reaching tae district of the 
victory of Drumclog, the friends of some of those engaged in the 
conflict planted the fir-tree at Offers, which is still so conspicuous an 
object in the landscape. Another was planted the same day near 
Kippen, but the Kippen people forgot to water the roots, and it soon 
was blown over. 

There are few districts in Scotland which have made such rapid 
strides in agriculture as this beautiful parish. Graham of Duchray, 
writing in 1724, says, "The moss on each side of the Forth extended 
from the Hill of Gartmore, to within two or three miles of Stirling." By 
the year 1839 all the Kincardine Moss was swept away, and it is on 
record that so early as 1800 only two acres remained on the south 
side. 

Many and varied in their nature have been the relics of the past ages 
that were brought to light when clearing away the great mass of 
refuse that existed on the carses here, varying in their nature from 
the primitive camp of the early Japhetatic native, " who paddled his 
own canoe," to the gigantic skeleton of the Greenland whale, which 
seems to have lost its way among melting icebergs and rapidly 
retiring ocean. Since 1724 there appears to have been discovered in 
the valley of the Forth, west of Stirling, the remains of three whales, 
two elks, bones and skulls of horses, two or three primitive 
encampments, one untanned cow hide, several implements of 
warfare, one harpoon made of deer's or elk's horns, Roman 
hammers, and pathways formed of wood, many stone weapons, and 
one pair of cart-wheels. These were found lying upon the clay, and 
they seem to have been either hidden by the owner, or were being 
protected from the sun, as over them lay what seemed to be a 
considerable mass of brushwood, then over this came at least nine 
feet of solid moss, showing most conclusively that they were at least 
as old as the, moss itself. 

These ancient relics of locomotion were of the most primitive kind, 
being wholly of wood, not even a single nail or a bit of iron in their 
whole construction. They consisted of three planks, joined together 
with two oval pieces of oak wood passing through the centre like 
bolts, and measured three feet in diameter by 2.5 inches thick. The 
centre or nave was six inches thick, and turned out of a piece of solid 
wood, being bushed with red wood of oak. The bushing was 
composed of small staves set in like cooper work, as was the case of 
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the old Scottish bicker. They were found in a horizontal position 
under brushwood, as above stated. 

Cavalier 
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ST. NINIANS. 

Few parishes in Scotland have seen the stirring events, or been the 
theatre on whose stage some of the grandest dramas of the Empire 
have been played, witnessed the hostile encounters, or drank eo 
deep the scenes of blood, as the parish of St. Ninians. From the time 
of King Fergus the Second — that foundation jewel on which .is built 
the English Crown — in the year 404, when Scot helped Pict, and Pict 
helped Scot, to drive the Roman forces out of Scotland, the curtain 
only falling when, in our own '45, Prince Charlie crossed the Ford of 
Frew on his lest and fatal march. If this district was turbulent during 
the Roman period, it made but little progress during the dark ages of 
Scottish history. The different factions in the north of England, and 
the sad contests about the succession to the Scottish Crown, made 
this part of the country the scene of bloodshed and strife. 

The name is of considerable antiquity, but how it came to he called 
St Ninians will remain a mystery. Some historians assert it wee from 
the famous well being dedicated to St Ninian. This saint was born 
about the year 365, and is said to have been of noble birth. 
Whithorn, the birthplace of Ninian, boasted of high antiquity, and was 
of early and prolonged importance; being the capital of the British 
tribe of Novantes, who possessed all Galloway west of the river Dee. 
On the Romish invasion it was adopted by them as a station. 

Ninian was a simple Christian missionary, and not improbably one of 
the first who made any marked impression on Scotland. How he 
came to a knowledge of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a mystery, but 
it is believed by the earliest writers to have been from the non- 
Catholic sects of the Continent. He seems to have spent the vigour 
of life in successful efforts to plant the truths of Christianity in his 
native country. 

He begun his interesting labours in the islet, from which the modern 
village of Whithorn taken its name, and it is aseerled that he founded 
there the first Christian place of worship in North Briton, and which 
became his own burying-place in 432. That Ninian was ever ordained 
at Rome as Bishop of the Britons, and on his return erected the 
aforementioned church, is gravely doubted by historians who have 
looked carefully into the ecclesiastical history of the fourth and filth 
centuries. There is no proof whatever to show, that he himself or the 
so-called bishop who officiated with him, were more or less than the 
prelictised offshoot of the Culdees, who had a firm footing in 
Northumbria and Strath Clyde. There is not the slightest vestige of 
proof that he ever set foot in St. Ninians, but the fact of well-nigh 
twenty places of worship, besides wells, streets, lanes, and houses, 
being dedicated to his memory throughout Scotland, is sufficient 
proof of the great reverence in which he was held. 

A number of these churches are commonly termed "St Ringians" that 
being the Irish of Ninian. A famous relic of this Saint, in the shape of 
one of his bones, was long preserved in the Glasgow Cathedral, but 
was carried off by Archbishop Beaton, the nephew of the famous 
Cardinal of that name, on his flight to France at the Reformation. The 
Archbishop fortified his palace during the depredations of interested. 
Reformers, taking very good care, however, to pack up everything 
valuable belonging to the See. He afterwards became ambassador 
at the French Court for Queen Mary. Dying in the year 1603, he 
bequeathed to the Scotch College "the whole writs, reliques, and 
antiquities, which he carried away from the See of Glasgow," but the 
sacred bone was never more heard of. It is not known at what period 
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the parish assumed the name given to its church, the ancient name 
being "Eccles," a church, and is so termed in writs as late as the 
thirteenth century. The history of this district may be divided under 
two heads, viz, military and ecclesastical, the one being as 
interesting as the other. Its religious history comes more particularly 
into notice about fifty years after the Reformation, and minister and 
session alike seemed to have been inspired with the same pious 
zeal of reforming the district. The session, it would seem, took most 
exceptional powers to itself in passing acts of its own, and punishing 
delinquents. Besides licentious persons, drunkards, Sabbath- 
breakers, and slanderers, they kept a hawk's eye over thieves, 
perjurers, and those guilty of prevarication, along with those who 
scolded and railed. Some enactments were made against those who 
haunted public-houses, and did not attend the kirk and examinations, 
and seemed to abhor all idle persons and vagrants. In 1665 they 
entered the following minute — "Because this kirk is troubled with 
sturdy beggars every Sabbath, appoint J. Wilson, constable, to wait 
at the stile next Sabbath, to put them away, and, if refractory, to put 
them in the stocks or 'steeple.'" Zealous as they were in repressing 
evils .that existed around them, they were alike active in 
superintendence and encouragement of all that was good within their 
own bounds. The individual elders were exhorted to see that worship 
was not neglected in the family circle, and, all those who sought 
admission to the Lord's table were treated with kindly care. The 
Session kept a strict watch on the doings of the parish teacher, who 
was a person of their own appointment, and they reproved or 
dismissed him at pleasure. They collected considerable sums of 
money, which was remitted to Ireland to help in erecting churches, 
and on one occasion their zeal ran so high as to make a collection 
for an unfortunate traveller who had been captured by the Turks. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, when Episcopacy was 
at its height, matters seemed not so encouraging, and conventicle 
meetings had to be resorted to. A place is still pointed out where the 
Covenanters assembled, and the spot where the watchman stood to 
give timeous warning in case of danger. 

As we have said, the military history of the district dates from the 
Roman invasion, but the first great struggle it was destined to 
witness was what is known as the Battle of Stirling Bridge, fought 
between the forces of Edward I. and the Scottish army under 
Wallace. The major part of the struggle lay on the north side of the 
Forth at Cornton, but this quarter first bore the burden of the 
invaders' northern march, then had to witness the harrowing scenes 
of the flight and pursuit, then the final rout of the southern host at 
Torwood. 

The English army numbered fifty thousand footmen, and with at least 
one thousand cavalry, and with this force the detested Cressingham 
hoped to suppress the "Scottish insurrection," as he was pleased to 
call the gallant efforts made by the heroic Scottish leader and his 
people to wrest their country from southern slavery. Wallace, who 
was then in the north, hearing of this formidable army sent to crush 
him, with great celerity collected a hardy little band of ten thousand, 
and marching southwards, determined to dispute the passage of the 
Forth with his great rival. The two armies faced each other on the 
morning of the 13th September, 1297, and after some overtures of 
peace had been rejected by the Scotch chief, the English advanced 
to the attack by Kildean bridge. Wallace, it would appear, had his 
positions well chosen, so that his men could at a given moment fall 
upon the flanks and rear of the enemy, as soon as his army was cut 
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in two by the destruction of the bridge. This being properly effected, 
the confusion became terrible, and the slaughter little less. The arch 
Cresingham having fallen early in the fight, the brave Sir Marmaduke 
Twenge endeavoured to retrieve the fast falling fortunes of that 
bloody day, but all his efforts failed. Surrey and his portion, who 
remained on the south side, fled, but only to be attacked amid the 
hills of Touch by the Earl of Lennox and forced into flight. 

After the battle of Falkirk, fought in 1298, the next great scene of 
blood and carnage witnessed within the parish was the famous battle 
of Bannockburn. Edward II,, on his succession to the throne, made 
his first and grandest effort to subdue the northern kingdom, and 
reduce it to vassaldom at a single blow. In the year 1314 he 
assembled the most numerous and motly host that ever crossed the 
borders, or as yet assembled on British soil. This army, about one 
hundred thousand strong, with a great multitude of attendants, was 
composed of the crown vassals of his three kingdoms — viz., 
England, Ireland, and Wales, with all their military tenants, who were 
summoned to attend their Sovereign. There came also large 
numbers of foreign troops from Flanders, and the English provinces 
in France, besides those unholy Scots who were dissatisfied with 
Bruce, their newly-appointed king, and not only those but men of 
broken fortunes from all parts of Edward's dominions, in the vain 
hope of getting grants of land in Scotland. In fact, it was a repetition 
of the Hebrew King David in the Cave of Adullam, "And every one 
that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontent, gathered themselves unto him," Having received 
information of such formidable preparations, Bruce hastily collected 
the Scottish chiefs, with their clans, and his own army, numbering in 
all about thirty thousand. Small it was compared to that of the in- 
vader, but their resolution was determined, and they fought for the 
fatherland. 

On the 24th June, 1314, the rival armies were facing each other, the 
English confident of victory, and the Scots determined to win or die. 
The defeat of Surrey by Randolph on the day previous raised the 
hopes of the native army considerably, and on the morning of the 
battle the stirring scene of the death of De Bohoun was another star 
in the crown of Scottish valour. The King, riding in front of his forces, 
and only mounted on a small palfry, bred on his own plains of 
Annandale, or fresh from the Ochils, is seen by that proud soldier, 
who, in the spirit of chivalry, and settling the war at a single stroke, 
and gaining immortal fame, spurs forward his war horse. On he 
comes, the knight's lance flashing in the summer sun, the earth 
resounding with the thunders of his steed. Firm as a rock, the Bruce 
awaits the shock, and his keen eye surveys the edge of his battle- 
axe; every breath is held, and thirty thousand hearts inwardly 
exclaim, "God save the King." The horse gives the last plunge, and 
the lance is hurled at the breast of the northern monarch, but the 
weapon is dashed aside, the king raises himself in his stirrups, lifts 
that arm as only a Bruce can raise it, the battle-axe hisses in the air, 
then crashes through helmet and skull. Then the English charger 
goes careering along the Scottish lines, with the carcase of the 
Franco-English warrior dangling at the saddle girth. Such a spectacle 
must have raised high hopes in the breasts of Scots, with an equal 
amount of dismay in the hearts of the enemy. Edward now gave the 
fatal order to attack, and all the world knows the rest. Driven back at 
every point, and very likely his firs defeat in person, it was hard for 
the proud monarch to believe that that grand army was to be 
scattered like drift amid the storm; but terrible as were the charges of 
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his cavalry, and attacks of his chosen infantry, the northern columns 
reeled them back, each man fighting as if victory depended on his 
single arm. 

"Each stepping where his comrade stood, 

The moment that he fell." 

And it was only when his case became desperate, and the last ray of 
hope had been rudely extinguished that the haughty ruler consented 
to flee for his life, leaving thirty thousand corpses of his choicest 
troops, and many of the bravest leaders, belted knights, stern 
fighting England could boast of. 

The next scene that stained the district was the unhappy battle of 
Sauchie, fought on the 1 1th June, 1488. between the royal forces of 
James III. and the rebellious adherents of his son. It is a somewhat 
melancholy reflection on the monarchial history of Scotland, that six 
successive rulers immediately preceding James VI. should have died 
unnatural deaths, and the tragic end of James III. is perhaps the 
most mournful in the death calendar. 

The King at that time was little better than a powerful baron, and 
when the latter schemed together the crown had enough to keep its 
own. The timidity of James's temper, and the refinement of his 
nature, made him averse to the sterner duties of a Scotch king, the 
consequence being that his nobles became tired of his rule, more 
particularly as some of the powerful were not consulted in the 
Government, and denied even access to his presence. His 
immoderate fondness for favourites of the commonality ripened the 
displeasures of the nobles into the hottest indignation, so that at 
length matters came to rebellion pitch. The rival armies met on the 
morning of the 11th June at Little Canglour, the Royalists under the 
Earls of Monteith and Crawford, with the Lords Erskine, Graham, 
Ruthven, and Maxwell. 

The rebels wore under Lords Home and Hales, with the youthful 
Prince and Lord Grey. Historians say the king's army first drove back 
the rebels, who were, however, supported by Border troops, and 
compelled the first and second lines of the Royalists to fall back on 
the third. At this critical moment James, instead of putting himself at 
the head of the retiring forces, put spurs to his horse and fled from 
the field, followed by three of the rebels. The horse which the king 
rode was a spirited one, and taking fright, it is said, at a pitcher of 
water, the royal rider was thrown, and carried into "Beaton's cottage, 
and there murdered by one of the three who had followed him. 

The young King was the subject of great remorse for the unnatural 
part he had taken against his father, and, as a penance, wore an iron 
girdle next his skin, adding a link every year. When found dead on 
the fatal field of Flodden the iron girdle was there. In the year 1511 
the aged Earl of Lennox, the King's grandfather, while holding 
Parliament in Stirling, was surprised by a party of the King's 
enemies, and in the melee which ensued, but whether by accident or 
design is not known, received a fatal wound at the village of 
Newhouse. The spot is still pointed out where the deed was done. 

The last hostile forces that traversed the district were the men of the 
'45, the Pretender having marched through the parish with his army, 
the Prince and several of his nobles being accommodated in 
Bannockburn House, the mansion of Sir Hugh Paterson. Retiring 
from the south in January, '46, he again spent the night in the same 
hospitable mansion. It is said a mark in one of the rooms, produced 
by-a bullet, which was fired at his royal head, is still shown. On the 
17th of January he assembled his troops, and gave battle to the 
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King's army west of Falkirk. Returning north, he blew up the church 
of St Ninians, which he had formerly used for a powder magazine. 

Cavalier 
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